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Ir the five little volumes before us are less well known in this 
country than the ‘Notes sur l’Angleterre,’ the ‘ Histoire de 
la Littérature Anglaise,’ and the recently published ‘ Ancien 
Régime’ and ‘ Révolution,’ it is probably because they are not 
a methodically constructed work, but a series of lectures de- 
livered during the course of several years, and therefore do not 
afford, when taken separately, that systematic development of 
propositions required by the general reader. Yet we are in- 
clined to think that they surpass M. Taine’s other works, not 
only in the rapid intuition of general characteristics, in the 
strength and picturesqueness of the writing, and in the power 
of comprehending and sympathizing with the most varied 
mental and social conditions, but likewise in the importance of 
the general propositions they contain. 

M. Taine’s other books consist of studies and criticisms, 
interesting, doubtless, and important ; but these contain much 
more: they contain a system which, if true, would show that 
the vicissitudes in the development and evolution of the fine 
arts are due to the action of general physico-intellectual laws, 
and would add a new and important link to the chain of 


modern discoveries, by transferring another great field from 
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the dominion of uncertainty and caprice to that of regularity 
and method. M. Taine’s works on the philosophy of art 
contain two very important propositions, which, although 
generally linked together, are in reality perfectly indepen- 
dent. The first is that the art of a given people at a given 
time is due to the physical, intellectual, and social condi- 
tions of that people and of that time. The second is that 
art has no other aim than to preserve, in a condensed 
shape, the image of those physical, intellectual, and social 
peculiarities to which it is due. According to the first pro- 
position, Phidias could not have modelled the statues of the 
Parthenon if he had not lived in the Athens of Pericles, nor 
could Raphael have painted the frescoes of the Vatican if he 
had not lived in the Italy of Julius and of Leo. According to 
the second proposition, the statues of the Parthenon and the 
frescoes of the Vatican are valuable only inasmuch as they 
shew what was the Athens of Pericles and what was the 
Italy of Julius and Leo. 

Such is the natural order of the two propositions, but as it 
will be easier to trace the origin and evolution of art when we 
have ascertained what precisely constitutes art, we shall for 
the moment reverse this order, and examine M. Taine’s 
definition of art before attempting to analyze his account of 
the workings of the physico-moral laws which regulate the pro- 
duction of it. 

M. Taine’s definition of the aim of art is tle utmost de- 
velopment of one of the many and rather contradictory sug- 
gestions of Hegel on the subject. ‘ ‘The aim of art,’ wrote the 
German metaphysician more than fifty years ago, ‘is to give 
to that which is already important, an adequate, sensible 
shape’ (das in sich selbst Gehaltvolle zw adequiiter, sinn- 
licher Gegenwart herauszustellen). This ‘ adequate, sensible 
shape,’ can mean only a type ; the embodying of a conception 
due to a process of mental abstraction, and the creation of 
such a type is declared by M. Taine to be the aim of art. 
‘The work of art,’ he writes, ‘aims at manifesting some 
essential or salient character, some important idea, more 
clearly and completely than do really existing objects. Art 
fulfils this mission by means of a whole consisting of parts 
whose relative proportions have been wilfully altered.’ 

This is merely Hegel’s idea amplified and defined, yet we 
feel persuaded that Hegel would have refused to accept such 
a definition of art, for beauty always remained his ideal, 
although he explained beauty to mean a great variety of 
things, ugliness not excepted. For there is, we believe, an 
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instinct which connects the idea of art with that of beauty; 
there is a general impression that art has a mission of its own, 
different from that of science or of industry ; that it deals not 
with the more or less relative things called truth and utility, 
but with an independent, positive, absolute existence, which 
we designate as the beautiful. That works have passed and 
still pass for artistic ones which are in reality only instructive 
or useful, is very true, because mere scientific investigators, 
copyists, or artificers, have belonged to the same class and used 
the same means as true artists; yet there has always been a 
feeling that to be a scientific investigator, a copyist, or an 
artificer, is quite different from being an artist. The man of 
science, as a man of scicnee, is satistied with the merely true ; 
the artificer, as an artificer, is satisfied with the merely use- 
ful. If the first employ a beautiful style to make known his 
discoveriés, or if the second add a graceful ornament to some 
useful object, he does so because he momentarily feels as an 
artist, because he craves after something beyond his own 
vocation as man of science or as artificer. The artist, on 
the other hand, inasmuch as he is an artist, is satisfied with 
the beautiful. If he exemplify the true or create the useful, 
he does so because it happens at the same time to be the 
beautiful; and if he find not the beautiful in the true and the 
useful, he turns boldly to the false and the useless, and, like 
Raphael, covers the walls with arabesques instead of zoolo- 
gical illustrations, or, like Cellini, chisels vases too delicate for 
use instead of manufacturing serviceable knives and forks. 
The artist must indeed possess some of the qualities of the 
man of science, of the copyist, and of the handicraftsman, 
but only to be all the more distinctly an artist. He cannot 
create the beautiful unless he can copy what he sees, abstract 
and combine certain qualities, and work and put together 
physical materials ; but he does allthis merely for the sake of 
producing the beautiful. And from a misconception of this 
fact partly arises M. Taine’s proposition that the creation of 
types is the mission of art: he clearly perceives that every 
great artistic work is more or less a type, that every great 
artist attains to his ideal by means of the combination of the 
qualities which are common to many individuals of the same 
kind, and of the elimination of the qualities which distinguish 
each as a single individual; but he does not remark, as Rey- 
nolds did, that the creation of types. is merely a means for 
obtaining beauty, and not an aim which can be substituted for 
it. M. Taine, therefore, entirely overlooks the fact that the 
creation of types, being a means and not an end, is artis- 
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tically valuable according to the manner in which it is used ; 
that if, as long as the general qualities are good, and the 
individual characteristics are bad, we decidedly gain by re- 
taining the former and rejecting the latter, the case is just the 
reverse when what we keep is bad and what we eliminate is 
good. In short, that if a beautiful type is more beautiful than 
a. beautiful individual, an ugly type, on the other hand, is 
infinitely more hideous than an ugly individual. M. Taine 
has, on the contrary, declared that the mere type is the 
highest aim of art, and consequently can refuse his sanction 
to no kind of art, however low, providing it display a type; 
and he has to praise as splendid artistic productions disgust- 
ing studies of morbid psychology like those of Balzac, and 
coarse scenes of low life like those of Teniers. Nay, he 
even recommends his own school of criticism because ‘ it 
neither condemns nor pardons, but merely examines and ex- 
plains ;’ because 


it does not say, ‘ Despise Dutch art, it is coarse : care only for Italian art ;’ 
nor, ‘ Dislike medieval art, itis morbid: like only Greek art.’ It permits 
every one to follow his own likings, to prefer what is suitable to his peculiar 
constitution. This science of criticism has sympathies for all kinds of 
artistic forms, and for all schools of art, even for the most contradictory 
ones. It views them all as so many manifestations of the human mind; 
it considers that the more numerous and contradictory they are, the greater 
variety of insights do they afford into human character. This sort of 
criticism is like botany, which studies with equal interest now the orange 
and the laurel, now the fir tree and the birch: it is in short a kind of 
botany applied, not to plants, but to the works of man. 


Or rather, M. Taine would have us regard art with the eye 
of the anatomist, to whom a deformed limb is quite as agree- 
able as a healthy one, since it presents him with quite as 
valuable a type. But fortunately people’s instinct does not 
permit of their dividing their artistic sympathies between the 
beautiful and the ugly, the noble and the mean, between 
Raphael and Lanfranco, Handel and Offenbach ; and M. Taine 
himself, despite his determination to look at art as a mere 
scientific study, is less capable than any other man of adhering 
to this pernicious principle, which, were it not denied by an 
universal instinct, would end by destroying all real artistic 
pleasure. For M. Taine possesses a real sense of the beauti- 
ful and the noble in art, which, even while he is attempting to 
classify all kinds of works with a sort of cynical impartiality, 
makes him shrink from the bad and turn with delight towards 
the good. Nay, we hope that if we have succeeded in demon- 
strating the erroneous and mischievous nature of this part of 
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M. Taine’s views, we shall also succeed in showing how little 
he has been able practically to adhere to them, and that while 
his esthetical theories are misleading, his artistic appreciation 
is nearly always unerring. 

Yet while M. Taine is mistaken in supposing that the aim 
of art is the creation of a type, he has, we think, proved be- 
yond dispute that every work of art owes its general charac- 
teristics to the time and country in which it was produced ; 
that, contrary to the opinion of Mr. Ruskin, the Greeks 
bequeathed to us in the Niobe or the Venus of Milo a much 
more historically valuable work than would have been a por- 
trait of Pericles or of Cimon, namely, the representation of 
their ideal aspirations. M. Taine has shown that no great, 
no enduring work can be produced except by a whole genera- 
tion of men, nay, by a whole period. The artist is like the 
lens, without which the rays of the sun cannot be brought to 
a focus, and cannot produce a conflagration; but unless it 
receive these rays the lens will remain only a cold, useless 
piece of crystal, and unless he be supported by his contem- 
poraries, the artist can give only a weak, ephemeral life to a 
poor, mean work. 

In order, then, to understand how the works of a man 
like Shakespeare or Raphael were produced, we must, says 
M. Taine, ‘ gather once more around him that sheaf of talent 
of which he is but the tallest shoot (cette gerbe de talents dont 
il nest que la plus haute tige). But this is not all. 


This family of artists is itself comprised in a far vaster whole, namely, 
the public which surrounds it, and whose taste is the same as that of the 
artist. For artists are as much affected as any one else by the manners 
and opinions which surround them: they are not isolated in the midst of 
society. True, we now hear distinctly only their voice through the distant 
centuries, but below this vibrating voice may be distinguished a dull hum 
of other voices, innumerable voices singing in concert with it. The 
great artist owes his greatness to such a harmony. . . . Phidias, Ictinus, 
the men who sculptured the Olympic Jove and who built the Parthenon, 
were, like all other Athenians, free citizens and pagans, educated in the 
palestra, accustomed to wrestle and leap and race naked ; accustomed 
likewise to vote in the public place; they had the same habits, the same 
interests, the same beliefs. They belonged to the same race, they pos- 
sessed the same education, they spoke the same language: all the main 
features of this life resembled those of their contemporaries. 


M. Taine can, we think, never prove his theory that the 
aim of all art is the production of types, for the supposition 
is supported by no facts and contradicted by the general 
instinct which associates art with the beautiful; but his 
other theory, namely, that art is dependent on the physical 
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and intellectual condition of a whole period, is not only in 
accordance with all that we know of nature’s workings in other 
fields, but is founded upon indisputable facts. These facts it 
is our desire to present to the reader in a condensed shape, 
and so as to afford a general view of the evolution of the dif- 
ferent fine arts. In this work M. Taine’s own admirable 
studies will of course serve as basis, and although we shall not 
hesitate to insert links where they appear to us to be missing, 
nor occasionally to substitute the result of our own observa- 
tion when at variance with his, our only object will be to 
enable the reader to judge with more ease whether or not 
M. Taine is right in supposing that great art is due not merely 
to great artists, but to a condition of society at large favour- 
able to art, and to a consequently highly-developed artistic 
spirit in the general public. 

We begin, therefore, with the volume entitled, ‘ Philosophie 
de l’Art en Gréce,’ by far the most perfect of this series of 
M. Taine’s works, as it treats of a period of which the abund- 
ance of materials and his own warm sympathies enable him 
to give the most complete and lively picture. 

A branch of the Aryan race migrated to Greece at so early 
a period of its existence, that its character, like soft wax, 
could take a perfect impression from the country of its settle- 
ment. This country has several distinguishing features, which 
account in great measure for the characteristic peculiarities 
of the race. In the first place, everything in Greece is small 
and strongly marked: the hills are low, and instead of being 
covered with a thick layer of arable soil, they show the forms 
of the rock sharp and clear; its largest rivers are rivulets 
compared to the Po or the Adige, as its most extensive plains 
are mere parade squares compared to the vast level expanses 
of Lombardy and Latium. The sea, eating away the land 
and reducing the small country to yet smaller dimensions, 
enters into hundreds of bays and creeks, which heighten the 
lake-like appearance of the Mediterranean. In so small a 
country, the single states, separated from each other by 
ranges of hills and inlets of the sea, are necessarily extremely 
limited, so that the territory of Florence, Sienna, or Perugia 
could contain several of the most important of the Greek 
commonwealths. The result of this universally small standard 
was, first, to increase to a remarkable degree that love of the 
definite and the distinct innate in the Greek people; and, 
secondly, to give them that reliance on the human element, 
that tendency to give a human shape to everything, and to 
conceive no higher ideal than perfected humanity, which was 
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possible only in a state of things in which man was perfectly 
in proportion with his surroundings. But while these sur- 
roundings were such as to inspire a love for distinctness and 
simplicity, they were also calculated to foster the feeling for 
beauty which was equally innate in the race. The outlines of 
the hills were noble; the sea, itself showing the most exquisite 
combination of colours, broke not against dreary expanses of 
shingle, but against grandly-shaped rocks, tinted warm and 
golden by the sun. The vegetation, while not so abundant 
as to confuse the outlines of the land, comprised the most 
beautiful trees—the oak, the sycamore, the laurel, the olive, 
the pine, the poplar, and the palm—besides vines and corn. 
Every combination of tints was heightened, every shape was 
defined, by an atmosphere far lighter and more luminous than 
that of Italy. These two peculiarities of the aspect of Greece 
produced in a young and impressionable people an aversion to 
everything vague, ugly, or monstrous; a desire to enjoy life 
serenely and simply; and a tendency to give a purely human 
shape to those vague natural forces whose worship they had 
brought from Asia. ‘Thus while men acquired a happy 
serenity of mind and inclined constantly towards the beautiful, 
the gods descended on earth and assumed human shape and 
life—a combination of material and spiritual life which, ex- 
pressed in fable by the familiar intercourse of the divinities 
with the men of the heroic age, was the first and most potent 
cause of the greatness of Greek art. 

To this must be added another cause: these Greeks were 
not the third or fourth civilized race which possessed the 
country; they had not built up a new civilization and 
a new religion on the ruins of old ones; they had emerged 
from barbarism, but not from decay. In this respect their 
civilization was different from that of modern times, different 
from that of the Renaissance; their minds were younger, 
more simple, more cheerful ; they had, perhaps, not received 
the greatest culture, but they had not been weakened by the 
greatest vices. This simple, nay, primitive, state, when joined 
to a peculiarly limited country, produced an even more 
important effect. 


In Greece (says M. Taine) man has subordinated his institutions to 
himself, instead of subordinating himself to his institutions. He has 
made them a means, and not an end; he has used them to develop har- 
moniously all his faculties ; he can be at the same time poet, philosopher, 
critic, magistrate, priest, judge, citizen, and athlete; he can exercise his 
body, his mind, and his taste; he can unite in himself twenty different 
talents, of which none interferes with the others; he can be a soldier 
without being an automaton; a dancer and a singer without turning into 
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a stage performer; a thinker and a writer without becoming a book- 
worm ; he can decide on public affairs without delegating his authority 
to representatives; he can worship his gods without confining himself 
within the limits of a creed. 


A people thus constituted will speedily free art from being a 
mere historical record, as with the Assyrians, or a mere sacer- 
dotal symbol, as with the Egyptians: art to them will soon 
become a thing not for use, but an intellectual necessity. 
Their desire for beauty seizes on every opportunity, on every 
pretext for satisfying itself. The gods ‘living on the heights 
of Olympus, which the winds cannot shake, which are never 
wetted by rain or snow, where the sky extends cloudless 
and the white light circulates freely, drinking nectar and 
eating ambrosia, seated on their golden thrones, while 
the muses sing with their beautiful voices’— such gods 
as these are glad of feasts in which the city is garlanded, 
the most beautiful youths and maidens dance and sing in 
chorus, the strongest and fleetest athletes run and leap and 
wrestle in their honour. So, as the Homeric heroes light 
fires and slaughter bullocks and pour out wine for Zeus or 
Athene, and themselves make merry over the food and drink, 
the Greeks organize pageants and plays ostensibly to please 
the gods, but really to satisfy their own love of beauty. The 
sanctuary of the divinity is not a dark lofty pile, in which, 

‘awe-stricken by the gloom, the mystic lights, and the peal of 
the organ, thousands sink on their knees and quail at the 
thought of their sins; but the chief ornament of a town, the 
shrine in which are kept the relics of the original founder, a 
statue of the god and the offerings given it. It crowns the 
city, and to it wind up processions of athletes and priests, with 
chariots and horses; to it the sailor looks up after he has 
left the port. It is a place neither of public prayer nor of pri- 
vate confession. It is the most useless, the most conspicuous, 
the most beautiful edifice of a city, given as residence to the 
statue of the divinity. The gods of the Greeks are in reality 
the same as the Greeks themselves: what seems lovely and 
pleasant to a citizen of Athens or to a tyrant of Samos must 
necessarily seem so to Athene or to Hera. The Greek religious 
ceremonies consist therefore mainly in cavalcades of hand- 
some youths, in processions of beautiful maidens, and of 
citizens bearing torches, offerings, and wreaths ; of games 
where the young men and boys show their prowess in running, 
leaping, wrestling, and chariot-driving ; of choral perform- 
sances, which, like the Odes of Pindar, are at once declaimed, 
sung, and acted, in honour of the gods and men. When we 
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say acted, it is for want of a modern word to express an 
ancient thing: they were not acted to the accompaniment of 
mere commonplace gestures like a play, nor danced in imita- 
tive caprioles like a ballet ; above all, they were not performed 
behind stage lights by stage mimes: it was a theatrical per- 
formance, but performed in honour of the gods by a whole 
people. 

But if the Greek artistic capacities were early fostered by 
the peculiar nature of their religious worship, they owed their 
further development tothe institution of the gymnasium and 
the stadium; nor did art begin to arise until the high cul- 
tivation of the body had become an intrinsic part of Greek 
civilization. The Spartans, encamped, as it were, among a 
conquered people far more numerous than themselves, were 
obliged to organize a system of bodily training by which every 
citizen could be rendered as robust as pussible, and the race 
be brought to the highest point of physical perfection. All 
the laws of the commonwealth were calculated to promote 
this end: sobriety and hardiness were enforced; the women 
and children as well as the men were taught to run, leap, and 
wrestle, for the military state required not only present but 
future generations of warriors. The gymnastic system of the 
Spartans spread tothe other Greek states, in which it lost its 
appalling severity, and became not so much a necessity of the 
state as a requirement of liberal education. Pliny recognized 
a Greek city by its palestra; in the same way Greek civili- 
zation might be recognized by the high esteem for the human 
body, and Greek art by the wonderful physical perfection due 
to this feeling. 

The Greeks, thus educated in the palestra, accustomed to 
see the naked human body perfected by every kind of exercise, 
accustomed also to the measured movements of the Pyrrhic 
and sacred dances, needed no special instruction to appreciate 
the grand forms of the Theseus or the Ilissus. The sculptors 
on their side did not need to dissect for years, like Michael 
Angelo, in order to become acquainted with every line and 
movement of the human body: they saw it daily, hourly, 
developed and proportioned by exercise, moving freely and 
gracefully, ‘knowing how to bend, stand erect, lean one 
shoulder against a column, and in all these attitudes to be as 
beautiful as a statue.’ ‘ The Greeks,’ says M. Taine in another 
passage, ‘interested themselves in real living bodies before 
interesting themselves in drawn or modelled ones: they 
formed real groups before forming sculptured ones.’ For a 
long time Greek art is a mere sacerdotal handicraft, like that 
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which produced the Egyptian idols and the Byzantine virgins ; 
then it becomes purely realistic, imitating without attempting 
to improve. But as soon as the scientific knowledge and the 
mechanical skill have been obtained, it creates an ideal. Now 
what is this ideal of Greek art ? 

M. Taine has defined it in words which have no equivalent 
in English. It is le bel animal humain, the well-made body, 
showing a fine race, perfect training, and a vigorous and well 
balanced, but placid and contented, mind. But what interests 
the Greeks is not the expression of face or attitude, nor the 
indication of character and race: it is the lines and curves, 
the muscles and sinews, it is the body itself. The artist rarely 
attempts to represent. passion or even emotion, nor does he 
care to infuse into the face the expression of thought or of 
feeling. Ifthe limbs be well turned and the attitude graceful, 
if the line of the brows and the curve of the lips be lovely, he 
is satisfied with his work, and we ought to be satisfied with 
him, for he has shown us the noblest of material forms, the 
noble human body. 


Usually the man or god is in a tranquil attitude; he is doing nothing, 
he is saying nothing, he is not paying attention to anything ; he is repos- 
ing, but without weariness, sometimes standing, leaning a little on one 
side; sometimes he is half sitting, sometimes he is half reclining... . 
His action is nearly always a trifling one, and the idea occupying him is so 
undefined, nay, for us, so totally absent, that even now, after a dozen 
different surmises, no one can tell with accuracy what the Venus of Milo 
is doing. She lives; it satisfies her, and it satisfied the spectator of 
antiquity. 


We should wish our readers to note these words, she lives, 
for they give the key to ancient art, and show that what may 
at first appear a partial, one-sided ideal, is in reality the 
most complete one possible. ‘The Greek statue lives, but not 
the incomplete life of the oyster or of the horse, nor the 
crippled life of the man of business or of the thinker. It is 
neither feeling, nor thinking, nor acting; but it is ready to feel, 
to think, and to act. The ancient sculptor shows us only the 
perfect body, motionless and emotionless, but in the perfect 
body we feel the presence of the perfect mind, capable of the 
noblest feeling and action, and grander in well-balanced repose 
than in any partial employment of its force. 

The network of small independent Greek states, so neces- 
sary it would seem to the efflorescence of art, could not subsist 
long. As soon as the fear of Oriental invasion was removed, - 
the commonwealths attacked each other. Some grew stronger, 
some weaker ; the strong swallowed up the weak, and were in 
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their turn swallowed up by the Macedonians and the Romans. 
The character of Greek art did not deteriorate less than did 
that of the Greek nation between the ages of Pericles and of 
Alexander. As the people grew undisciplined and the writers 
grew sophistical, so the artists became gradually careless of 
general nobility of form, fond of minute detail, striving after 
dramatic expression and sensual attraction. The grand beauty 
of the schools of Phidias and Polyclete turned into the effemi- 
nate grace of Praxiteles and the athletic elegance of Lysippus. 
Already in the time of these latter the study of the living 
model began to diminish, and the study of the rules of pro- 
portion to increase, till at last were produced those works of 
mere correct proportion and smooth workmanship which 
Benjamin West stigmatized as ‘systematic school routine 
art.’ But even then the artists were still Greeks, and still 
working for Greeks. They still had a constitutional love of 
beauty ; they still daily observed the naked human body per- 
fected by gymnastic and orchestric exercises; they still pre- 
served that quiet indifference to novelty which prevented their 
abandoning old and approved types. Weak, cold, and flimsy 
was certainly the art of the second and the first centuries 
compared with that of the fifth, but how perfect was it not 
compared with modern sculpture, even that of the Renais- 
sance! -If the Theseus and the Venus of Milo make us de- 
spise the Apollo and the Laocéon, let us 1emember that they 
in their turn made Winckelmann despise the works of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that it was they 
who first taught us to appreciate that superiority which Greek 
sculpture possessed even in its days of decline. 

But nothing arrested this decline when the Romans, consti- 
tutionally inartistic, and largely tainted with Asiatic customs, 
became the chief patrons of art. The season of efflorescence 
was over, the plant was uprooted from its native soil, and 
moreover exposed to the pestilential emanations of a vast 
mass of corruption. The Hellenie civilization had been stifled 
by the Semiticized civilization of Rome ; the Greeks had been 
crushed beneath the fall of the Romans; and then, in the 
words of Gibbon, ‘the barbarians of the north rushed in to 
mend the puny breed.’ 

But before this regeneration could take place the old civi- 
lization had to disappear, and the amalgamation of the bar- 
barian with the ancient element looked more like the chaos of 
final destruction than the confusion of reformation. 


Imagine (says M. Taine) a herd of bulls let loose among the furniture 
of a palace; after this herd another, so that the ruins left by the first are 
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crushed to dust beneath the hoofs of the second ; and that scarcely has one 
herd had time to instal itselfin the chaos, before it must arise and repel a 
bellowing troop of ferocious invaders. When atlength, in the tenth century, 
the last band had settled itself amidst the ruins, the condition of nations 
did not show signs of improving. The barbarian chieftains, become feudal 
lords, fought amongst themselves, pillaged the peasants, burned the 
harvests, robbed the merchants, and maltreated the miserable serfs. 
The land remained uncultivated, and food became scanty. During the 
eleventh century forty years out of seventy were years of famine. A 
monk, Raoul Glaber, tells us that it had become a practice to eat human 
flesh. .. . Add to this the universal squalor and filth, the neglect of the 
most obvious sanitary precautions, producing every kind of epidemic, the 
plague and leprosy being, so to speak, acclimatized. The world, said a 
contemporary writer, had become a mere sink of wickedness and licen- 
tiousness. . . . About the year 1000 a.p. people began to expect the end 
of the world, and, seized with terror, gave their fortunes to churches and 
convents. 


The art of such a time necessarily bore the impress of general 
incapacity and despair. The architecture aims at no beauty 
of form, nay, scarcely at any form whatever. The church of the 
dark ages is a shapeless building, where the squalid popula- 
tion could cower in the gloom, listen to prophecies of impend- 
ing destruction, and gaze at the monstrous beasts with beaks 
and wings, and the squashed, leering imps, hovering on the 
frieze or cowering beneath the massive pillars like a night- 
mare in stone. The Crusades, indeed, open a new horizon. 
People become less wretched and more hopeful, but the long 
disease of the dark ages still hangs about them; and if 
they feel hope and pleasure once more, it is most often the 
feverish hope and the feverish pleasure of men exhausted by 
suffering. They seem rarely to feel anything like calm affec- 
tion and healthy activity. In religion, in love, in poetry, in 
art, they show the same passion, endless and objectless, a 
wistful longing after everything and nothing, a sinking and 
fainting, a panting and glowing, a weak and violent excite- 
ment, where groundless pleasure mingles with groundless 
pain, a state in which the soul, raised above all human con- 
cerns, staggers and reels in supersensual longing and ecstasy. 


Morbidly excited imagination like that of these people (says M. Taine) 
is not satisfied with ordinary forms; nay, the form alone does not interest 
them: it must become a symbol expressive of some august mystery. The 
edifice with its naves represents the cross on which the Redeemer suf- 
fered; the rose windows with diamond-like petals represent the eternal 
rose of which the redeemed souls form the leaves. The dimensions of 
all the building correspond with some sacred number; neither the simple 
curve of the arcade nor the simple square formed by the column and the 
architrave is chosen, but the complicated union of two curves broken by 
each other. The columns are heaped together into monster pilasters, 
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galleries are suspended in the air, the vault is raised to the skies, spires 
are built on spires. Delicacy of form is exaggerated, the portals are 
enchased in rows of little figures, the sinuosities of the stone work are 
interwoven with the many-shaded purple of the windows; the choir is 
embroidered like lace-work; and, spread over the tombs, the altar, the 
towers, is a network of tiny columns, of complicated ornaments, of leaves, 
and of statues. The artists appear to aim at both the infinitely large and 
the infinitely small, at crushing the mind by both extremes. The in- 
terior of the edifice remains lost incold and lugubrious shadow. The light 
enters only transformed by the stained glass, blood-red, amethyst, and 
topaz-hued, in mystic gem-like splendours, in strange illuminations, 
which seem so many openings into paradise. 


But while such was the state of things in the North, events 
had taken a more favourable turn in Italy. The barbarians 
had crushed the old civilization, but they had not left the 
country absolutely barbarous; the northern blood had re- 
vivified but not altered the southern constitution. The sea 
was accessible from all parts of the country, and its naviga- 
tion fostered that spirit of freedom and enterprize of which 
the inhabitants of more inland countries were necessarily 
deficient. The sea also prevented the Italians from becoming 
isolated from the Byzantines, and put them into communica- 
tion with the Arabs; and Amalfi and Gaeta got from the one 
the remains of ancient science, and the germs of modern 
science from the others. Gradually the last kingdoms of the 
last northern invaders disappeared, gradually the towns be- 
came independent, gradually a new Latin nation and language 
formed themselves. Then came what was yet needed to 
eliminate the foreign element, to give the Italians a distinct 
national life, and to confirm the establishment of the free 
towns, namely, a series of German invasions. When the 
last of them had been repulsed the national life was con- 
centrated in a number of commonwealths, manufacturing, 
trading, and warlike—Pisa, Venice, Genoa, Florence, Milan, 
Bologna, Sienna, Lucca, and Perugia. The Gothic spirit 
predominated everywhere at that time, the Gothic style of 
art prevailed, but in Italy both underwent a great change. 
There the imagination was indeed mystical, but tempered by 
practical wisdom and social vigour. Dante was a visionary 
like Wolfram von Eschenbach, but he was also a politician 
and a word-painter. The cathedrals of Florence and Sienna 
are Gothic structures like those of Cologne and Rheims, but 
they belong to independent, prosperous southern cities. The 
Italian commonwealths scarcely know the middle ages: they 
emerge from the dark ages and arise in the Renaissance ; for 
the Renaissance, the revival of Italian national spirit, of 
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commerce and of art, begins with the thorough independence 
of the Italian republics. 

But art could not attain to perfection as long as there 
remained in the people any of the cankering malady of the 
dark ages; art required that the interest in the human 
figure should again become paramount, and this was im- 
possible as long as men regarded this world as a sink of 
abomination, and pleasure in its contemplation as criminal. 
Acquaintance with ancient literature and art was also ne- 
cessary, not because it introduced a new manner of thinking 
and fecling, but because it destroyed the last vestige of 
medieval spirit. From the time of Petrarch, accordingly, 
to that of Lorenzo de’ Medici, literature was exclusively in 
the hands of the humanists, whose only thought was to 
discover, comment on, and publish the works of the ancients ; 
and from the time of Masaccio to that of Leonardo, painting 
and sculpture were exercised mainly by goldsmiths and bronze- 
workers, whose only desire was thoroughly to understand and 
perfectly to copy the human body. The result of the labours 
of the humanists was to direct the sympathy of the public 
into a healthier channel; the result of the endeavours of the 
anatomical metal- workers was that artists could think of 
nothing else but portraying the human body and gestures. 
When the public had acquired the right feeling to enable it 
to appreciate great art, and the artists had acquired the 
science and skill necessary to produce it, art arose once more, 
healthy, human, and perfect, as it had done in Greece nine- 
teen hundred years before. 

But which of the two arts representing the human body was 
to gain the ascendency 2? Which was to be the special art of 
the Renaissance? An examination into the mental and social 
condition of this period will answer the question. Between 
the Renaissance and the age of Pericles there are several 
points of resemblance and several points of difference: the 
first explain why in both periods it was one of the plastic arts 
that attained to perfection; the second explain why sculpture 
predominated in one period and painting in the other. Italy, 
like Greece, was a southern, yet temperate country, present- 
ing a great variety of aspects—few of them either rugged and 
sterile or over fertile and monotonous, and calculated for the 
most part to awaken and foster a love of grand shapes and 
harmonious colours. ‘The race was handsome, intelligent, 
and frugal, and, owing to the many seaports, had acquired a 
habit cf great commercial activity. Both peoples lived in a 
time when self-defence, travelling, and amusement required a 
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great amount of bodily exercise, and when the scarcity of 
books and the rudimentary condition of science produced a 
balance of physical and mental activity. Both practised a 
worship in which ceremonies held a great place, and concrete 
representations of superior beings were regarded as proper 
and desirable. Finally, both lived in independent cities, 
small enough for all the inhabitants to be acquainted with 
each other, prosperous enough to give large employment to 
artistic talent, and separate enough to permit of a number 
of distinct schools. The result of these influences, common to 
the Greeks of antiquity and the Italians of the Renaissance, 
was that both Greeks and Italians brought to perfection one 
of the arts which are founded on an imitation of physical 
man. But while the Geeeks had an intense subtlety of mind 
and a sort of pacific frivolity, the Italians were eminently 
practical, eminently serious, and were moreover distinguished 
from the Greeks by a latent irascibility, which could flare 
up suddenly and terribly. The Greeks were in the time of 
Pericles in the perfection of their national life; they had 
repelled Oriental invasion and crushed internal tyranny. The 
Italians of the age of Leo X. were, on the contrary, a declining 
nation; they were threatened by foreign conquest, and either 
actually suffering from or in fear of domestic usurpation. The 
Greeks had brought to perfection a system of wariare for 
which every man had to be trained most carefully; the 
Italians fought out their quarrels by means of mercenaries, 
who made war an art and battle a jest. The Greeks con- 
stantly saw and studied the human body naked and perfected by 
suitable exercise; the Italians rarely saw it except draped and 
busied in some commonplace occupation. The Greeks lived, 
eat, and slept in the streets; the Italians lived in very solid 
and carefully fitted-up houses. The Greeks professed a religion 
which deified the physical forces of nature; the Italians pro- 
fessed a religion which taught that physical nature was the 
mere prison of the soul. Finally, the Greeks were a new 
race in the world’s youth—their feelings were fresh, their 
aspirations simple; the Italians were a reassemDlage of old 
elements formerly corrupt—they had gone through a period 
of exhaustion and fever, and their feelings and aspirations 
had become somewhat artificial. The result of this diver- 
gence was that the Italians could not, like the Greeks, take 
an overpowering interest in the mere lines and curves of the 
human body ; that they were not satisfied with graceful repose, 
but desired action; that drapery and colour had become 
necessary to them; that they attempted to show emotion in 
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the face and gesture. Beauty of form was indeed still the 
aim, but it was sought for in a less direct and exclusive 
manner. The Greeks took their types from the palestra, 
the Italians from the market-place. Early Greek statues 
show us athletes with handsome limbs and simpering, vacant 
faces, undraped, and standing alone, like the Mgina com- 
batants; early Italian paintings show us citizens with thought- 
ful powerful faces and mean bodies, loaded with brocade 
robes or armour-plates, grouped together, as in the frescoes 
of Mantegna at Padua. The Italians could not have made 
single figures as perfect as the Venus of Milo or the Ludovisi 
Mars, but the Greeks could not have made groups as perfect 
as Raphael’s Heliodorus or Titian’s Assumption. 

As the following observations on the general character of 
the Renaissance are mainly deduced from M. Taine’s ‘ Philo- 
sophie de ]’Art en Italie’ and his ‘ Voyage en Italie,’ we wish 
to warn the reader against an opinion which might be drawn 
from these works, namely, that the art of the Renaissance owed 
its greatness to the very vices of the period. These vices were 
merely the abnormal result of the state of civilization whose 
healthy fruit was the art itself, nor is it fair to judge of the 
Renaissance by such men as Alexander VI. and Aretino. On 
the contrary, we are inclined to think, with Burckhardt, whose 
knowledge of this period is far deeper than that of M. Taine, 
that the vices of tyrants and humanists did not affect the 
morals of the great mass of the nation. We do not think that 
M. Taine really ascribes the perfection of art to lawlessness 
and licentiousness, but merely to that independence and warm- 
ness of feeling which, good in themselves, could yet become 
bad, unless kept within due limits. Every stage of civilization 
has its own peculiar vices growing out of its own peculiar 
virtues, but while the virtues raise art to perfection, the vices 
sap its very foundations. ‘The art of the Renaissance is pure, 
and it appears to us that pure art cannot have arisen from 
corruption. We do not dispute the profligacy of the Renais- 
sance from the wish of making the art seem good; on the 
contrary, it is just because the art is good that we cannot 
believe that the Renaissance was bad. _M. Taine has well 
defined in what lay the real excellence of the Renaissance, 
considered in its relation to art. 


It is an unique period, placed between the middle ages and modern 
times, between insufficient and excessive mental cultivation, between 
the reign of mere instincts and that of mere ideas. Man has ceased to be 
a mere animal, warlike and bloodthirsty, capable of exercising only his 
body; he has not yet become a mere mind, fit only for the study or the 
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drawing-room ; he is not yet limited to the use of his reasoning faculties 
and his tongue ; his nature partakes of that of the barbarian and of that 
of the civilized man. Of the barbarian he has the long and vivid day- 
dreams, of the civilized man the intense desire to know and understand : 
like the former, his thoughts are images ; like the latter, he comprehends 
abstractions: like the first, he seeks material pleasures; but, like the 
second, he aspires after refined ones. . . . He interests himself in the ex- 
ternal aspect of things, but he is dissatisfied unless it be perfect. The 
beautiful shapes which he sees in the works of the great artists of his time 
embody the vague conceptions with which his mind teems, and satisfy the 
vague longings with which his heart is overflowing. 


The effect of this just equilibrium of the faculties is a 
robustness and elasticity of mind which explains the wonder- 
ful versatility of the great men of that time: minds so rich 
and so supple do not bury themselves in one occupation; all 
their faculties must be displayed, and each works well. Not 
to mention such well-known examples as Leonardo, Alberti, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael, we learn from Vasari that most 
of the painters of the Renaissance were also sculptors, archi- 
tects, workers in bronze, gold, and wood; singers and per- 
formers on some instrument ; besides being more or less writers 
of verse, from the exquisite sonnets of Michael Angelo, down 
to the rhymed chronicle of Giovanni Santi. This versatility 
belongs, however, not only to the artists and art patrons 
alone, but likewise to the public in general. Baldassare Cas- 
tiglione, the Chesterfield of the day, requires that a gentleman 
not only ride, fence, and tilt to perfection, but that he should 
paint, play, sing, and make verses. These people are never 
lazy, never weary: they are either engaged in some concern 
which may involve their fortune and their life, or absorbed in 
some amusement. ‘I'heir soul, frequently upset by violent 
passions, regains its level with a rapidity which to us seems 
like frivolity. They are so many-sided and so impressionabie, 
that they will exchange Epicureanism for asceticism, and that 
a crowd of wealthy and luxurious merchants will make a bon- 
fire of their worldly goods at the bidding of a Savonarola. 

Everything in the Renaissance bespeaks the love of form 
and colour, which, in its turn, is fostered and strengthened 
by its own productioms. The houses of the rich citizens, no 
less than the public buildings of the State, are works of art in 
the highest sense of the word, masterpieces of architecture 
without and frequently of painting within; and not only the 
absolute fittings-up, the chimney-pieces, the ceilings, the 
tapestries, but the smaller and commoner articles of furni- 
ture are exquisite in colour and shape. Nothing, perhaps, 
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period as its domestic art: its oaken chests carved with fruit 
and flowers; its ebony cabinets inlaid with ivory Cupids and 
leaves; its spun-glass vessels, vying in delicacy of texture and 
tint with the loveliest flowers; its majolica vases of grandly 
rich form; and its enamelled plates, on which pictures by 
Raphael are repeated in deep and harmonious colours. Nor 
does the passion for art show itself less in the outdoor sights. 
Masquerades and mythological pageants, arranged by great 
artists, throng the streets and pass beneath triumphal arches 
arranged by Sangallo and Pontormo; or religious processions 
cross through the squares, the torchlight illuminating the 
white and scarlet and tawny robes, the Church banners 
painted hy Perugino and Sodoma, and the crucifixes carved 
by Donatello and Ghiberti. The rich merchants, the petty 
despots, mingle equally with the rabble singing carnival 
songs and with the monks chanting hymns, and every one 
joins in the free picturesque life of the market-place. 

But the great efflorescence of art came just as the civiliza- 
tion of the Renaissance, to which it was due, was about to 
break up. The fruit had ripened and been plucked, the tree 
had withered, the discoloured leaves were soon scattered 
about by the storm, and every belated blossom was nipped in 
the bud by the frost. The Italian commonwealths either 
ceased to exist or were left to crumble away unobserved; a 
number of petty tyrannies, protected by foreign powers, were 
established; and the country became for years the battle-field 
of the barbarous French, Spaniards, and Germans. 

The schools of Raphael, of Andrea, of Correggio, and of 
Leonardo, deprived of their head, became so many centres of 
artistic extravagance and incapacity; and the two men who 
had stood as giants among their contemporaries, Michael 
Angeio and Titian, survived them only to look down upon a 
swarm of unconscientious mannerists. And when the Bolog- 
nese, the only Italians perhaps who had preserved a little 
vitality amid the general decay, attempted to re-establish 
artistic discipline, to reform artistic taste, and to save art by 
means of an elaborate eclecticism, the result was neither good 
nor durable. The works of even the greatest masters of this 
school are incongruous, sentimental, and sensational; and 
immediately after the tumultuous martyrdoms, the cere- 
monious altar-pieces, and the lovesick sibyls of Guercino, 
Domenichino, and Guido, Italian plastic art sinks into mere 
mirror-painting and ceiling-stuccoing. 

When M. Taine comes to treat of the origin and develop- 
ment of the most modern of great arts—Music—he falls for 
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the first time into error; misapprehending not only the nature 
of the art itself, but also the character of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the period to which music specially belongs, in the same 


way as sculpture belongs to antiquity, and painting to the 
Renaissance. 


This art underwent a period of incubation of a century and a half, 
from Palestrina to Pergolese, as painting had done from Giotto to 
Masaccio. Then, suddenly, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
it arises with Scarlatti, Marcello, and Handel. This moment is a remark- 
able one ; it is just when Italian painting comes to an end, and when, 
while political inertion is at its highest, flourish those weak and volup- 
tuous manners which furnish a company of cavalieri serventi, of Lindoros, 
and of beautiful lovesick ladies, to encourage the sentimentality and the 
roulades of the opera. .... The appearance of this new art corresponds 
with that of a new genius, of a new type, that of the man mentally sick, 
full of vague longings and uneasy cravings... .. To his exaggerated and 
morbid sensibility, to his vague and wild aspirations, does musie address 
itself; .... for,on the one hand, musie consists of the more or less 
remote imitation of that ery which is the direct, natural, and complete 
expression of passion, and, on the other hand, it expresses better than any ~ 
other art the vague thoughts, the shapeless dreams, the aimless and 
boundless desires, the grand and terrible confusion of a heart which 
aspires to all and attaches itself to nothing. 


This is an entirely erroneous picture; and, in order to 
complete the account of the successive efflorescence of the fine 
arts, we are obliged to substitute for it the description of a 
state of things which appears to be unknown to the French 
critic, and which yet presents a striking analogy with his 
own account of the genesis of sculpture and of painting. 
The eighteenth century in Italy is not what M. Taine repre- 
sents it, misled, doubtless, by the accounts of a few superficial 
travellers and disreputable memoir-writers. It is almost a 
kind of minor Renaissance, a very jog-trot one certainly, but 
none the less distinctly one. The social condition was better 
than that of France, for there was much less disparity of 
classes. The nobles, with just enough to live upon, and no 
brilliant courts to imitate, had rarely either the means or the 
desire for luxury. With the middle classes they freely asso- 
ciated, and senators and doctors, princes and advocates, 
joined in the easy, but not opulent, life of the town and the 
villa, frequenting the same academies, taking part in the same 
literary and scientific feuds. The ladies were mostly bustling 
blue-stockings, and joined with their husbands and brothers, 
whether dukes or notaries, in the general intellectual gossip 
of the provincial towns. In such a society a professed imitator 
of French fastness and vice, like the Abate Parini’s Giovin 
signore, is an exception. The true Italian gentry, domestic, 
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saving, gossiping, card-playing, and sonnetteering, can be seen 
in Goldoni’s plays, but nowhere so well perhaps as in the 
burlesque poem ‘Cicerone’ of the jolly Passeroni. That the 
type of Werther or René, which did not appear in the North 
till the end of the century, could not possibly have influenced 
Italian music fifty years earlier, is self-evident. 

In the second place, we must protest that music answering 
to M. Taine’s definition would scarcely be music at all; for if 
music be really an art of the same rank as sculpture and 
painting, it can have no other object than that of satisfying 
our love for beautiful forms by means of free combinations of 
sounds, as architecture does by free combinations of lines. At 
all events, such a definition might suit perhaps the noisy and 
rambling compositions of our days; but a person at all ac- 
quainted with the works of Pergolesi and of Marcello can 
scarcely repress a smile at the notion of their expressing ‘the 
aimless and boundless cravings of a morbidly excited mind,’ 
or the ‘ grand and terrible confusion of a heart which aspires 
to all and cares for nothing.’ On the contrary, those exclu- 
sively accustomed to more modern compositions would doubt- 
less complain that the music of the eighteenth century is too 
calm, too carefully ornamented, too beautiful; that it shows 
perfect form rather than awakens intense feeling. For the 
eighteenth century was to music what antiquity was to sculp- 
ture and the Renaissance to painting. Art may have ex- 
tended its limits since then, it may have become more bold, 
more effective, more striking, but it has ceased to be so perfect, 
and that for a simple reason, that its own perfection is no 
longer its sole end and aim. The Italians who were the 
masters and the rivals of Handel, of Gluck, and of Mozart, 
are now unhappily well nigh forgotten, on account of the 
enormous amount of music produced in their country since 
their time, and the extraordinary rapidity with which their art 
declined towards the beginning of this century. Yet Italy in 
the eighteenth century is the only country which, with respect 
to music, offers an artistic culture like that of antiquity and 
the Renaissance, and a correspondingly splendid efflorescence 
of art itself. 

And this efflorescence of music in the eighteenth century 
was due to a cause very similar to that assigned by M. Taine 
for the efflorescence of Greek sculpture: if the one was due 
to the worship of le bel animal humain, the other can be traced 
to the idolatrous love for the human voice. It is only towards 
the beginning of the seventeenth century that modern music, 
the free art, capable of the highest perfection, begins to exist, 
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and it is only then that we meet for the first time the 
figure on whom its fate at that time depended, the highest 
type of the executive musician, the singer, in our modern 
sense of the word. Before that period there had been no 
definite class of singers, as there had been no absolutely in- 
dependent musical art. ‘There had been men who composed 
and sang their compositions, and men who sang their verses 
extempore, and all kinds of players and choristers, whereas 
the Laurettos and Marcantonios whom John Evelyn heard 
at Rome, in 1637, distinctly belong to the modern class of 
mere vocal performers. They are neither poets, nor composers, 
nor players: they are, in the first instance, throats. It is 
only in the seventeenth century that this part of our bodily 
organization begins to be esteemed ; the ancients and the men 
of the Renaissance, who possessed so keen an appreciation 
of the human form, seem not to have understood the beauties 
of the human voice. People began only in the seventeenth 
century to interest themselves in that beautiful thing whose 
existence they had scarcely suspected for three thousand 
years ; but then no other art ever progressed more rapidly than 
that of singing. If we put ourselves in the place of these 
men of the seventeenth century, we can easily understand 
how, satiated with representations of the human body, which 
their sedentary education no longer permitted them fully to 
appreciate, they delighted in the discovery of this wonderfully 
delicate and perfect instrument, whose beauty seemed un- 
rivalled, and whose capacity was boundless. Our costly admira- 
tion of a Patti or a Nilsson can give no idea of the worship 
professed by the Italians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for their great singers. Our taste may be compared 
with that of the Romans, who squandered fortunes on col- 
lecting statues which they could only half appreciate, while 
that of our ancestors for vocal music was like that of the 
Greeks for bodily beauty, a feeling strong and quick, a subtle, 
intense appreciation, a passionate admiration. Already, about 
1675, Salvator Rosa, though himself a musician, complains 
loudly of the passion of his countrymen for singers. During 
the second half of the seventeenth and the whole of the 
eighteenth century the singer is pre-eminently the musician, 
the artist (virtuoso), nay, the two words become appropriated 
exclusively to him: comparatively little is thought of the 
composer, still less of the poet; the universal, engrossing, 
crushing interest, is the singer. 

But then what time, what labour was not spent in becoming 
a singer! Nowadays the master merely teaches a few tricks 
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to a voice which has been left to take its own bent, probably 
not a good one; in the last century it was his duty to develop 
the voice from its smallest germ, for the pupils of eleven or 
twelve generally had only the expectation of a voice. It was 
incumbent on him to observe the scarcely visible bud, to study 
it minutely, to direct the slender and feeble shoot now to the 
right, now to the left, to give the little plant more light or 
more moisture, to prune it here, to graft it there, until it 
burst out in the full glory of efflorescence, and could be 
triumphantly displayed to the world. It is curious to read 
in the book of the singer Mancini how many requisites, 
physical and mental, were thought necessary for a vocalist of 
the eighteenth century, and what a course of training was 
required before the pupil could appear in public. ‘ Years were 
passed in perfecting the intonation, in steadying and sustain- 
ing the voice, in giving it strength and clearness, in teaching 
the pupil how to produce and graduate it.’ And all the while 
the master kept studying the character of the voice he was 
cultivating. When it had been slowly and cautiously pro- 
duced, years were again spent in teaching the swell and the 
shake, and in developing agility of vocalization—a quality as 
highly esteemed by the Italians of the eighteenth century as 
swiftness of foot had been by the Greeks. The master had 
under his care five or six pupils, of whom the greatest care 
had to be taken. Dr. Burney found that at Naples the little 
singers of the conservatorios were much better lodged than 
their less valuable fellow-scholars, the composers: they were 
forbidden to apply themselves seriously to the study of compo- 
sition and the harpsichord, lest it might injure their chest. 
Tke school was a kind of vocal palestra, where they were 
continually practising with inexhaustible patience and un- 
limited emulation. The thought of their voice was uppermost 
in all their oecupations, in all their amusements ; they went 
to practise where there was an echo; they listened wherever 
a singer was to be heard, and sang wherever they could find 
an audience. The pupil remained under his master’s guidance 
long after he had trod the stage, and even when once free, he 
still continued the same inexorable studies, the same system 
of refining, of listening, and appropriating. The singers, 
modern athletes, met each other in tremendous contests, of 
which the victor was borne off in triumph, while the van- 
quished, having dragged himself out of the arena amidst the 
jeers of the public, bravely recommenced his vocal gymnastics, 
and prepared for a fresh encounter. It is curious to read in 
the books of the eighteenth century, in Burney, Hawkins, and 
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best of all in Mancini, how the great vocalists are appreciated 
by their contemporaries, and how much attention is paid 
to even minute details of performance. The singer is esteemed 
according to the compass of his voice, to its evenness, to his 
skill in graduating the sound and economizing the breath. 
‘ Two little scales of shakes, well placed and perfectly executed, 
will certainly gain the performer great praise and honour.’ 
The shake, now regarded as a trifling little ornament, is thus 
apostrophized in tke eighteenth century: ‘O shake! the 
force, the honour, nay, the life of singing!’ Not to have it is 
consequently an almost social crime, as it had been among 
the Greeks to have thin legs and a long neck. Each of the 
great singers is universally known by some special mechanical 
dexterity; and their excellences are recorded in regular in- 
ventory style. 

This high physical perfection was required by an intelligent 
and enthusiastic public, accustomed from childhood to hear 
the best singing, and appreciating every beauty of the voice 
or of the style, just as the Greeks, educated in the gymnasium, 
appreciated every detail in a statue. The whole population 
met in the theatres: the lazzaroni at Naples and the gon- 
doliers at Venice had free admission to them. There was 
perpetually music in the churches, the greatest singers and 
players performing. Music was taught gratuitously to a great 
number of boys at the Neapolitan schools, and of girls in the 
Venetian conservatorios ; and the excellence to which, under 
the direction of the most eminent composers of the day, they 
attained, was necessarily at the service of the public. Every 
event, official or private, was celebrated by musical perform- 
ances; every little prince had his chapel, and every senate 
had its opera company, not to speak of the musical establish- 
ments of the rich clergy and laity. The singers themselves, 
however low their birth, were received in all the best houses, 
were courted by the nobility, and formed part of fashionable 
society. Thus the taste for singing became entwined with 
public and private life. When, therefore, a singer had swelled 
and diminished a note by the minutest degrees, ‘the audience 
stopped him with acclamations lasting full five minutes ;’ and 
a young singer, Gizziello, ‘burst into tears and fainted away 
from despondency,’ on hearing the prodigiously agile voice of 
. his rival. 

But a people so passionately fond of the voice required that 
it should be worthily employed. It was too precious a thing 
to be used by stupids or by boors. Thence it is that we find 
among the singers of the eighteenth century so many great 
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artistic minds, and so many cultivated gentlemen. The voice, 
however beautiful, was considered as wasted unless its pos- 
sessor had the greatest taste and feeling, and that wonderful 
power of improvising beautiful and appropriate ornamentation 
which is so characteristic of the performer of the last century. 

The result of such a preponderance of the singer was that 
the composers had to furnish pieces calculated to display the 
ability of the performer; and as that lay mainly in an exqui- 
site appreciation of musical form, seconded by the most deli- 
cate execution, we find no music equal to that of the last 
century for beauty of melody,—varying from a chaste gran- 
deur, reminding us of the Greeks and Raphael, to a cheerful 
richness, charming ag that of Titian and Correggio. 

The structure of the old heroic opera, as perfected by Me- 
tastasio, was calculated unto the same end—the triumph of 
the voice and of the singer. A Patti is satisfied with shining 
in one or two solos, and during the remainder of the opera 
forms a mere part of a great vocal and instrumental mass, 
in which she is always subordinate, and sometimes lost. A 
Pacchierotti, on the contrary, had only one concerted piece, 
namely a duet, and seven or eight airs. Continually alone on 
the stage, he concentrated the whole attention of the public, 
who appreciated his minutest qualities. In the old opera, the 
most absolute perfection of execution was required ; whereas, 
in our present system, it almost suffices if the performer sing 
with force and emphasis, if he complete the great mass of 
sound. He could not, even if he wished, perfect every subtle 
shade of feeling, every minute detail of ornamentation, and 
co-ordinate all the parts, as did the singers of the last century. 
Nowadays the singer is like a more or less important figure 
in a tumultuous picture of the Bolognese school: little is cared 
for his individual excellence ; all that is asked of him is that 
he complete a vast group, that he project a deep shadow or 
reflect a bright light. In the eighteenth century the singer 
might be compared to a Greek statue, showing the most pre- 
cious materials and the most perfect workmanship; a thing 
to be placed in a noble hall or a pleasant grove, which 
enhanced, but did not interfere with its effect ; a masterpiece, 
to be raised alone on a pedestal, where every one could 
approach, appreciate, and worship it. 

We may say that the governing principle of the musie of 
the last century is the deification of the human voice, as that 
of Greek sculpture was the deification of the human body ; 
and the best definition of an opera of that period would be a 
series of pieces beautiful enough to display to the utmost a 
perfectly-trained voice. guided by a cultivated and truly artistic 
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mind—a definition which may at first seem limited, as does 
that of ancient sculpture, but perhaps, like it, embraces in 
reality the noblest capabilities of art, since it produces what 
is the aim of all true art, the purely beautiful. 

In the above passages we have substituted for M. Taine’s 
account of the progress of music the result of our own studies 
on the subject, and we have been forced to go into more detail 
than perhaps suits such a review as this, because in this case 
it no longer sufficed, as in that of sculpture and of painting, 
to recall the reader’s own historical impressions, for musical 
archeology has been hitherto totally neglected, and it was 
necessary to explain and describe what is not generally under- 
stood. We desired also to show that, contrary to M. Taine’s 
opinion, music attained to perfection from the very same cause 
as sculpture and painting, namely, a deep national interest in 
its ‘material part, and a consequent desire for perfection of 
the mere form as such; a fact which completes M. Taine’s 
chain of evidence concerning the origin and development of 
the fine arts. 

The reader can now judge whether M. Taine is, as we 
think, correct in his assertion that art is the expression of the 
artistic feeling of a whole people and a whole period. It now 
remains to inquire how the acceptance of this theory affects 
our view of modern art, and what hopes for the future are 
inspired by this glance at the past. M. Taine has himself 
answered the question; nay, he has done so twice, end in a 
somewhat contradictory manner. One of his two answers is 
distinct and to the point, the other vague and merely sugges- 
tive. The reader shall choose between the two. 

The last of the series of lectures united under the title of 
‘ Philosophie de l’Art’ concludes with the following remarks, 
addressed to the young artists of the Ecole des Beaux Arts :— 


We have no right to say that art is nowadays exhausted. The truth is 
merely that certain schools are dead and cannot revive, that certain arts 
languish, and that the future does not promise them the necessary susten- 
ance. But art itself, which is the result of the faculties of perceiving and 
reproducing the most marked characteristics of things, is as durable as the 
civilization of which it is the eldest and noblest offspring. . . . You can- 
not deny that the condition, the manners, and ideas of men are under- 
going a transformation, nor can you refuse to admit the consequence that 
this renovation of things and ideas must produce a renovation of art. . . . 
The long examination we have made has shown us that to create beautiful 
works, you need do but one thing, already indicated to you by the great 
Goethe.* ‘Fill your mind and your heart brimful with the ideas and 
feelings of your century,’ and the great work will be produced. 


* We beg to call the reader’s attention to the point where the quotation from 
Goethe ends, and where M. Taine himself speaks, 
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This answer is entirely based upon the supposition that 
when the artist has created a type he has done all that art can 
do; but the mission of art is fulfilled only when the type is a 
beautiful one, and although the painter, sculptor, poet, or 
musician can work only in accordance with the tastes and 
requirements of his century, he will produce noble works only 
when that taste and those requirements are themselves noble. 
‘ Fill your mind and heart brimful with the ideas and feelings 
of your century, and you will produce a great work.’ Lt 
Veuvre viendra, says M. Taine. But what are the thoughts 
and feelings which the modern artist will absorb, and among 
what physical and moral surroundings will his work be pro- 
duced? M. Taine answers this question in his comparison 
between Greek civilization and that of our own days. 


Here in Paris, he says, there are 1,600,000 of us: it is a great many, and 
a great many too many. The brain here is not in a normal and healthy 
condition; itis over-heated, over-worked, over-excited, and this condition 
is shown in its productions, literary and artistic, sometimes to their ad- 
vantage (?), but generally to their detriment. It was not so in the Re- 
naissance. There did not exist a million of men heaped together in one 
enclosure, but many towns of fifty, a hundred, or two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. There was not that crush of ambitious people, that fermenta- 
tion of curiosity, that concentration\of effort, that exaggeration of human 
activity. A city meant a minority (wne ¢lite), and not, as it now does, a 
herd. . . . Inshort, the humat’ mind was better balanced than it is now, 
at least for the purpose of the plastic arts, whose efflorescence requires a 
soil whichiis neither over nor under cultivated. The soil was too mas- 
sive and hard in the middle ages, it is now too dusty and crumbly. 


In an eloquent page of the ‘ Philosophie de l’Art en Gréce,’ 
M. Taine has summed up the effect of this peculiar civiliza- 
tion on the feelings of men, and consequently on their artistic 
aspirations :— 


In our time the overloading of the human mind, the great number of 
contradictory doctrines, the excess of cerebral activity, the sedentary 
habits, the artificial mode of life, and the feverish excitement of great 
centres, have exaggerated the nervous activity, have originated a craving 
for new and violent sensations, have developed vague sadness, wistful 
aspirations, and boundless desires. Man is no longer what he ought 
perhaps always to have remained, the highest sort of animal, satisfied 
with acting and thinking on the earth, which feeds, and beneath the sun, 
which lights, him. He is a huge brain, a prodigious soul, to which his 
limbs seem but burdens and his senses but servants. His curiosity and his 
ambition are insatiable ; he is always bent upon discovery or conquest ; he 
is continually receiving shocks which disarrange his physical structure 
and break down his bodily health. He wanders in all directions to the 
boundaries of the material world and into the depths of the world of the 
imagination, sometimes intoxicated with the vastness of his powers and 
of his works, sometimes overwhelmed by it ; striving after impossibilities 
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or imprisoned in formalities; lost in visions, morbid and painful, but 
grand, like those of Beethoven, Heine, or Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ or cramped 
by the narrowness of his social position, and distorted by a monomania 
like the characters of Balzac. ‘The plastic arts are insufficient to satisfy 
such a mind. What interests it in a figure are not the limbs, the whole of 
the living mechanism, but the expressive head, the mobile physiognomy, 
the mind shown in the gesture, the incorporeal passions and thoughts 
boiling and tossing within the physical form. If a modern appreciate 
the noble forms of ancient sculpture, it is only after long esthetical 
education, and from the scholarly taste of a dilettante. Many-sided and 
cosmopolitan, he may take an interest in all forms of art, in all epochs of 
history, in all phases of society, in ali situations of life. He likes resuscita- 
tions of foreign and ancient styles, he enjoys scenes of rustic, vagabond, or 
barbarian life, exotic and unknown landseapes, everything in short which 
is food for his curiosity, which is an historic monument, a subject of 
emotion or a means of instruction. Sated and fickle, he asks art to give 
him new and strong impressions, new effects of colouring, new types of 
face and of scene, accents which, at any price, can move, tickle, or amuse 
him ; in short, a style tending towards mannerism, sensationalism, and 
extravagance. 


This then is the type for which modern artists are to work, 
and which they are to reproduce ; yet M. Taine does not despair- 
of the future of art, but expects, on the contrary, that artistic 
perfection may be cence more attained by a generation of men 
so over-worked, over-pampered, and over-excited. And while 
the public have now become incapable of appreciation, intense 
and almost instinctive, like that of the men of days of artistic 
progress and perfection ; the artists on their side have lost that 
modest, patient, and laborious pursuit of excellence without 
which progress and perfection would alike have been impos- 
sible. The Greek seulptors, like the painters of the Renaissance, 
probably served for years as apprentices in the shops of their 
masters, and we have already seen that the Italian musicians 
of the last century were educated in the same manner. As the 
greatest painters, from Masaccio to Andrea, kept a workshop, 
in which boys of talent studied for years, so likewise the 
greatest Italian composers of the eighteenth century, Scarlatti, 
Porpora, and Leo, had constantly under their care two or 
three young musicians. To be a teacher was the stamp of 
talent and success, and not, as is now usually the case, a sign 
of incapacity and failure. The pupil, whether painter or 
musician, was his master’s slave, grinding his colours or 
copying his music; and, even when already known to the 
world, continued for years to paint or to sing only under his 
master’s care and for his master’s benefit. This humility of 
the pupil did not, however, lead to mannerism, as long as art 
was in its greatness, for then he had always a step to make 
in advance of his master, and even when of mediocre capacity 
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he developed his own special talent to the utmost, instead of 
striving to obtain that of another. Such men as the painter 
Garofalo or the composer Bononcini, had they lived in any 
but a time when art was rising up towards perfection, would 
have wasted their talents in the most lamentable mannerism, 
instead of which they were pushed on to excellence by the 
mere force of public feeling. In the same way we find that 
nowadays only the higher branches of art are cultivated, ihe 
more humble or ephemeral branches of art being thrown aside 
by mediocre talent, and given to mere artificers, jewellers, 
upholsterers, or toy-makers. In the Renaissance, on the con- 
trary, only youths of the highest capacity took to painting or 
sculpture ; those of less genius became carvers, goldsmiths, 
workers in porcelain and in ivory. So also in the last cen- 
tury only the boys of creative talent became composers, 
while the partially gifted became singers, and from this wise 
humility sprang the great excellence to which the secondary 
branches of art were brought. But the greatest painters, 
sculptors, and musicians, on their part, showed a never 
satisfied desire of perfection. The stories of Apelles, Proto- 
genes, and Zeuxis may be mere allegories, the anecdotes 
about Francia and Correggio may be inventions, but they 
serve to show the indomitable patience, the severe self-criti- 
cism, of the artists of the great epochs; and the forgotten books 
of the eighteenth century contain similar stories of great com- 
posers and singers becoming the fags of their masters and the 
pupils of their rivals. 

The Greeks (says the late M. Beulé) knew that the durability of the 
works of man depends on their form, and that the finest thought is wasted 
unless its expression be yet finer. They therefore adopted a simple plan, 
which they perpetually repeated, because their necessities were always 
the same ; but to the execution of this plan they applied all their science 
and all their industry. . . . If the Parthenon is a masterpiece, it is one, 


thanks to its execution, for its general plan is that common to all Greek 
temples. 


The Italian painters of the Renaissance and the Italian 
musicians of the eighteenth century had this same simplicity 
of plan and this same perfection of execution. The groups of 
holy personages with singing and playing angels were repeated 
unceasingly from Venice to Perugia, and the opera airs from 
Handel to Leo were all constructed alike in two unequal 
parts. In times such as that when Raphael could bring his 
Saint Cecilia to perfection, or Pergolesi place his ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ far beyond imitation by the exquisite beauty of the 
mere forms, it was unnecessary to seek after new ideas or 
unknown plans, 
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The general character of our present civilization does not, 
as M. Taine has remarked, permit of the existence of such a 
view of art ; but there are other reasons of yet greater import- 
ance for concluding that such art is a thing of the past. In 
the first place, too many arts are at present cultivated for any 
of them to attain to perfection ; for we have seen that any art 
requires for its efflorescence the strong interest and sympathy 
of a whole people, and a feeling so deep and so universal can- 
not successfully be divided among several arts whose special 
requirements are different. Painting and sculpture could 
never be equal rivals, nor could either of them assert its 
rights when the reign of music had come. In the second 
place, the esthetical laws of art must be taught by experi- 
ence, and its mechanical rules must be learned from practice, 
the experience and the practice of generations of artists. We 
may indeed teach a boy in a few months what was gradually 
discovered in the two hundred years which separate Giotto 
from Raphael, but such knowledge will be barren, for it will 
have been artificially produced. 


The most enlightened esthetical education (says M. de Ronchaud in 
his excellent work on Phidias) can never produce the effect of the natural 
and spontaneous movement which tends to make art the principal interes’ 
of a whole people and the highest expression of its national life. 


The existence of great models seems likewise to indicate 
that art has changed its course, and is sliding back instead of 
going forward. Michael Angelo said to Vasari that as long as 
a man walked in another man’s footsteps he necessarily re- 
mained behind him, and Lessing added that every imitator 
spoilt his work by altering it in order to conceal his imitation ; 
so true is it that great models rarely produce anything more 
than cold imitations and vain attempts at originality. 
Another reason, then, why art should not attain to perfection 
in the future, is that it has already done so in the past. If we 
believe M. Taine, art is in fact a product of the working of 
nature’s laws, by which favourable circumstances, physical 
and intellectual, are combined at certain moments; and 
nature is too economical to do twice what has been suffi- 
ciently done once. Art is too generally regarded as an agree- 
able occupation for leisure moments, and its works as pleasant 
playthings, which, like chessmen, can be turned and polished 
by dexterous persons for their amusement. If our ancestors 
painted and composed, why should not we? Simply because 
the causes productive of great works of art were withdrawn as 
soon as those great works had been produced. Such works 
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are a production to which nature has devoted a special cen- 
tury and country, a treasure which, once bestowed, is intended 
to suffice for future generations. 

In teaching that truly valuable art is the product of a whole 
period and of a whole people, M. Taine has, we think, likewise 
taught that our century is incapable of producing it. Yet 
the impression received from his book is by no means a dis- 
heartening one, for he constantly makes us feel that if the 
work of artistic production is no longer in store for us, that of 
artistic appreciation is our special domain. Before our cen- 
tury the various arts have indeed been appreciated intensely, 
but separately, and by the generations devoted to their respec- 
tive production. There existed at different moments a wonder- 
ful instinctive love of sculpture, or of painting, or of music ; 
but an enlightened, impartial love of all the arts at once is 
becoming possible only now. We are neither sculptors, nor 
painters, nor musicians, but the possessors of the noblest 
werks which sculptor, painter, and musician have produced, 
and it depends only on ourselves to appreciate to the utmost 
what we possess. The works of the esthetician and art-his- 
torian, from Lessing and Winckelmann down to Ruskin and 
Taine, cannot indeed instruct us how to produce masterpieces, 
but they can teach us how to enjoy them. Nature alone has 
the power to give birth to really great art, but man possesses 
the means of developing his artistic appreciation. 


Art. IT.—Ethics of Evolution:—The Nature of Evil, 
and the Genesis of Conscience. 


Morat quality and moral faculty are correlatives. The one is 
known to us, exists for us, only in so far as we possess and 
exercise the other; and that other can energize only inasmuch 
as it finds relative and appropriate objects. Good and evil, 
therefore, as moral distinctions, cannot be vindicated apart 
from an appeal to the faculty that perceives the distinc- 
tion ; and to make good that appeal the faculty itself must be 
vindicated as veritably moral, and not moral merely in a fic- 
titious or pseudo sense,—as no mere disguised, or even trans- 
muted experience of utility.—In this paper it is proposed to 


confront the conception of evil, advocated by the expounder of | 


the most advanced theory of evolution, with the facts of con- 
science, and to examine that view of the origin and nature of 
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conscience by which it is proposed to reduce these facts to a 
significance compatible with that conception. 
Mr. Spencer’s account of evil is as follows :— 


All evil results from the non-adaptation of constitution to conditions. 
This is true of every thing that lives. Does a shrub dwindle in poor soil, 
or become sickly when deprived of light, or die outright if removed to a 
cold climate ? it is because the harmony between its organization and its 
circumstances has been destroyed. ‘Those experiences of the farm-yard 
and the menagerie which show that pain, disease, and death are entailed 
upon animals by certain kinds of treatment, may all be generalized under 
the same law. Every suffering incident to the human body, from a head- 
ache up to a fatal illness—from a burn or sprain, to accidental loss of life— 
is similarly traceable to the having placed that body in a situation for 
which its powers did not fit it. Nor is the expression confined in its 
application to physical evil; it comprehends moral evil also. Is the kind- 
hearted man distressed by the sight of misery ? is the bachelor unhappy 
because his means will not permit him to marry? does the mother mourn 
over her lost child? does the emigrant lament leaving his fatherland? are 
some made uncomfortable by having to pass their lives in distasteful oc- 
cupations, and others from having no occupation at all? the explanation 
is still the same. No matter what the special nature of the evil, it is in- 
variably referable to the one generic cause—want of congruity between 
the faculties and their sphere of action. 


The selection of illustrative instances here offered on the 
moral side may strike one as odd, and seems the result of a 
certain fixed point of view determined by a theoretical concep- 
tion rather than a free and impartial selection from a general 
survey of moral facts. It suggests that the thought of the writer 
has been less about moral evil, in the ordinary sense, than about 
a variety of emotional dissatisfactions or pains. That such 
pains are connected with certain aspects of evil, may be true, 
but they are not to be identified with it; for it is undeniable 
that there is a very vivid gratification in many kinds of evil- 
doing; and there are cases of acute mental suffering or dis- 
quietude that cannot easily be referred to any violation of 
moral goodness or rightness, as when two bachelors with 
sufficient means to permit them to marry innocently fall in 
love with the same woman, who no less innocently may reject 
both, and cannot help giving pain to one. At first sight, then, 
it may appear doubtful whether it be not certain frustrations 
of happiness, certain painful experiences (moral in no other 
sense than that they are not physical sensations), that are 
being spoken of, and not moral evil at all. Seeing, however, 
that ‘the author is in the not very distant context discussing 
questions of ‘pure ethics,’ and of what is ‘ abstractedly right,’ 
this is hardly possible; and what follows seems to settle the 
point. Immediately after the above-quoted passage, he goes 
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on to argue that there is a universal law of modification at 
work, in the mental sphere as well as in the physical, by which 
the incongruities between the faculties and their sphere of 
action are being gradually but certainly eradicated ; and he 
concludes thus :— 


As surely as the tree becomes bulky when it stands alone, and slender if 
one of a group; as surely as the same creature assumes the different 
forms of cart-horse or race-horse, according as its habits demand strength 
or speed; as surely as a blacksmith’s arm grows large, and the skin of a 
labourer’s hand thick ; as surely as the eye tends to become long-sighted 
in the sailor, and short-sighted in the student; as surely as the blind 
attain a more delicate sense of touch; as surely as the clerk acquires 
rapidity of writing and calculation; as surely as the musician learns to 
detect an error of a semitone amidst what seems to others a very babel of 
sounds ; as surely as a passion grows by indulgence, and diminishes when 
restrained ; as surely as a disregarded conscience becomes inert, and one 
that is obeyed, active ; as surely as there is any efficacy in educational 
culture, or any meaning in such terms as habit, custom, practice ;—so 
surely must the human faculties be moulded into complete fitness for the 
social state ; so surely must the things we call evil and immorality dis- 
appear; so surely must man become perfect. 


The phrase ‘ what we call evil and immorality,’ indeed, again 
raises the question ; it seems to hint that the words are some- 
thing of a misnomer, that what he has in view is what is 
called evil and immorality, but in reality, he believes, is not. 
Still, since he does not appear to recognize anything else’that 
is more truly evil and immoral, this mode of expression must 
be taken just as additional indication of what his particular 
conception of evil and immorality is. 

Such, then, was Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of evil a quarter of 
a century ago, and we are not aware that he has changed it. 
In the same work he published an account of his views of 
‘the moral sense,’ which, however, may be considered in 
some respects to be superseded by a much later (and, so far as 
we know, his latest) and more important statement, in a 
memorable letter addressed by him to the late Mr. Mill, from 
which we shall quote as we proceed. 

In the above-cited notion of evil, as being in every case 
merely the result of non-adaptation of constitution to con- 
ditions, we see a capital instance of a proneness on Mr. 
Spencer’s part—to which we have adverted on a former occa- 
sion *—to extend a generalization, which may be true for the 
simpler and lower spheres of phenomena that originally 
suggested it, into a higher region, where its application is not 
carefully submitted to verification, and would be found inept, 
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if it were. In special illustration of this tendency, let us take 
what he says of the words ‘ right’ and rightness’ —which we 
select because he himself emphasizes its importance. External 
acts may be right or wrong relatively to time and circum- 
stance. In fact, moral quality is not inherent in any action 
so far as that is an object of sense, but arises out of relations. 
Mr. Spencer, however, contends that ‘rightness expresses of 
actions what straightness does of lines, and there can be no 
more two kinds of right action than there can be two kinds of 
straight lines.’ Now, while the notion of moral rectitude is 
absolute and unique, it is so in respect of inner moral cha- 
racter, and does not belong exclusively to any special sensible 
phenomena. Consequently, a given act or institution may be 
right under certain circumstances, and not right under others; 
whereas a straight line, place it how and where you please, 
will never cease to be straight. It is not that rightness and 
wrongness can be predicated of one and the same subject: 
there is an eternal and immutable right and wrong. But, as 
has been said, in morals the true subject is not an institution 
or an act, but springs out of the relations, without which it 
does not exist, and in the variation of which it will vary. Tak- 
ing money is a mere outward action, and may be now right and 
now wrong; because in the one case it is exacting payment 
of a just debt, and in the other extorting what we have no 
right to. We may kill a man in self-defence or by accident, 
or by an unprovoked and inexcusable assault. The outward 
deed—the straightness or crookedness of the lines—is the 
same ; but the moral fact—the righiness or wrongness of the 
actions—is quite different. Miss Cobbe, in her ‘ Darwinism 
in Morals,’ forcibly draws the distinction between what is 
mutable and what is not, in morals. No physical act in 
itself is immutably right, but only the principles of bene- 
volence, truth, &c. Intuition says—Love your neighbours, 
but does not tell us by what acts that love is to be manifested: 
that is the part of experience. From this it follows that 
under different conditions of life many of the existing human 
duties would have been different. In a world where nobody 
needs food, it can be no duty to feed the hungry: in a world 
of immortals there could be no such crime as murder. 

The externality ascribed by Mr. Spencer to moral quality is 
not merely an unguarded exaggeration into which he has inci- 
dentally slipped by pushing the parallelism of a figure unduly. 
It is essential to his fundamental conceptions of good and 
evil, right and wrong, as depending solely on the correspond- 
ence, or the want of it, between constitution and conditions. 
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A view so one-sided and superficial is the inevitable result of 
a disregard of the full facts of the case. The higher ranks 
of data have been overlooked. Without reference to the 
nature of the new subject, he seems to transfer to morals ab- 
stract notions that have been derived from the study of 
physics. It may be that a careful examination of the condi- 
tions of physical well-being, including those of vegetable and 
animal life, would show them to be capable of being compre- 
hended under the general formula of adaptation of constitu- 
tion to circumstances; but so soon as we ascend into the 
region of moral action, and our regard embraces inner and 
personal experience, the inadequacy of such a notion becomes 
at once apparent. 

Unfitness does not exhaust, if it even touches, the contents 
of moral evil and wrongness; and the proof is found in an ap- 
peal to the moral consciousness of mankind. Were unfitness 
all, whence could come a sense of guilt and sin, self-accusation, 
penitence, remorse ? Were unfitness all, a man bred to a cer- 
tain occupation and mode of life, if placed in circumstances 
demanding other skill and requirements than he possesses, 
should be conscious of the same compunctions as if, in some 
position of temptation, he had committed theft or murder. 
The man of luxury and refinement set down in a colony still 
in an unsettled condition, where nature in her ruder aspects 
has still to be faced and subdued, and the fiercer passions and 
lawless habits of men have to be encountered and withstood ; 
the girl of low degree and unpolished manners chosen to be 
the bride of a man of wealth and fashion ; the inexperienced 
sailor called on by the death at sea of his superior officers to 
take charge of a ship in trying weather ;—these may feel 
mortified and miserable enough in their inability to cope with 
the conditions of their new situations. But their helplessness 
is embittered by no consciousness of wrong-doing or guilt. In 
cases where the change of position is made by choice or 
deliberate consent, there may be a feeling of having done an 
unwise or imprudent thing in undertaking duties for which 
there was no likelihood of due qualification. But even this 
self-reproach of folly gives place to a self-pitying sense of mis- 
fortune and wretchedness in those numerous other cases which 
cannot be said to admit of either election or consent. The 
orphan of tender years suddenly bereft of his natural protec- 
tors, and thrown to struggle for existence amid the jarring 
elements of a world in which he is far from being the fittest 
to survive, cannot, even in the most conspicuous failure, become 
the object of blame either to himself or others. If a man is 
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seen to be unfit for his post we do not, at least we should not, 
blame, but pity him ; and if irritation and annoyance betray 
us into momentary anger against him for his incompetence, 
reflection, if we are just, leads us to censure ourselves for our 
petulance, and to relieve him of an office which overtasks his 
capabilities. 

The sense of wrong having been done, whether inflamed 
with righteous indignation if the deed be another’s, or embit- 
tered with self-upbraidings if it be our own, is a fact—and a 
fact of a specific kind—that cannot be denied. It must be 
either accounted for consistently with any proposed theory of 
human life, or be admitted as a standing protest against it. 
How, then, on the theory of evil being only non-adaptation, 
or exclusively and necessarily its result, are the whole phe- 
nomena of conscience as a discriminating guide, as a spring 
of action, as an awarding judge, to be disposed of ? It is not 
to be denied that education may, and does, exert a large 
modifying influence. But the native power is ever and anon 
found exerting itself independently, and even in contradiction 
to inculcated precept; and besides, the hypothesis that would 
ascribe our moral emotions and judgments to educational in- 
fluences, always requires postulating the pre-existence in the 
educating agents of the same sort of facts as have to be ac- 
counted for. If we are indebted to parental instruction and 
public opinion for our moral judgments and sentiments, who 
or what moulded those of our predecessors, and what those 
of the generation that taught them? The series, carry it 
back as we may, only leads us to the existence of a similar 
class of facts which equally demand an explanation. 

Dr. Tylor, in his disquisitions on Primitive Society, has 
endeavoured to make out that the ordinances which moral- 
ists proclaim in the form of universal laws do not arise from 
primary moral generalizations, but are products of advancing 
culture—the prohibition or injunction applying originally only 
within the limits of the family, then of the tribe, and gradually 
extending its area in proportion to the enlarged conception of 
the community, till eventually it embraced humanity as an 
organized whole. There is no doubt truth in this, so far asa 
developed code of moral behaviour is concerned ; but it does 
not touch the question of the foundation and origin of moral 
conceptions. It accounts for a more perfect application of 
these conceptions in proportion as civilization in general 
advances; but the distinction of right and wrong is implied 
as already in the mind, awaiting this progressive application 
through the awakening influence of experience. 1t may be 
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that it is only with advancing civilization that man learns 
adequately to adjust and harmonize his apprehension of the 
facts of life with his notions of right and wrong; but unless he 
brings the germ and essence of these notions with him it is difti- 
cult to see how experience can ever supply the principle by which 
it is itself morally discriminated. It may be a matter of discip- 
line and gradua! acquirement to decide what is right and what is 
wrong, which thus appears as a variant in the moral problem ; 
but the notion, the category itself, to which all is thus to be 
referred, is original and constant ; and it is a mistake to con- 
clude from the discovery that too large an element of immut- 
ability has been sometimes claimed, that there is no immutable 
element at all in morals. 

In harmony with the general principle of evolution, such 
a series of development may, however, be conceived as ex- 
tending regressively in an ever-diminishing ratio, till it dis- 
appears in facts of a lower order. It may be supposed that 
certain actions have been observed to entail beneficial conse- 
quences, and others the reverse ; and that thus the rudiments 
of the faculty of selection, of approval and disapproval, have 

been generated, which, transmitted by inheritance, have been 
- strengthened and developed by continual accretions of observa- 
tion. Thus conscience and all the kindred moral emotions 
may be regarded as ‘integrations,’ or assimilated and organ- 
ized incorporations of experience. Mr. Spencer, in the letter 
already referred to, writes :-— 


Corresponding to the fundamental propositions of a developed moral 
science, there have been and still are developing in the race certain 
fundamental and moral intuitions; and though these moral intuitions 
are the result of accumulated experiences of utility gradually organized 
and inherited, they have come to be quite independent of conscious 
experience. . . . I believe that the experiences of utility, organized and 
consolidated through all past generations of the race, have been pro- 
ducing nervous modifications, which by continued transmission and 
accumulation have become in us certain faculties of moral intuition— 
active emotions corresponding to right and wrong conduct, which have 
no apparent basis in the individual experiences of utility. 


Against such a view, it may be argued that the stream can 
never rise higher than its source,—no product can be more 
than its combined factors. The resulting integration, even 
supposing there were in the process no loss, no waste, no 
residual quantities, can reach only to the level of the greatest 
integrant, or, at the most, to that of the sum of the integrants. 
Even on this theory, therefore, the moral emotions cannot 
be more or other than is given in the totality of experiences 
out of which they are elaborated. But the fact is, that in 
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their strength they surpass and override experience of all 
other sorts, and al] the inherited fruits of other experience. 
They overwhelm the mind with a power exceeding in degree, 
as it is mastering in kind, all other experiences. To maintain 
this, is to urge the veriest moral commonplace. The spirit 
that is undaunted before every other form or degree of suffer- 
ing quails under the frown and stings of an outraged con- 
science. Jt ‘makes cowards of us all.’ ‘Prima et maxima 
peccantium peena est peccisse: secunde vero poene sunt timere 
semper et expavescere: et fatendum est mala facinora con- 
scientia flagellari, et plurimum illic tormentorum esse, eo quod 
perpetua illam solicitudo urget ac verberat,’ &c.* And so the 
satirist :— 
Pena autem vehemens, ac multo sevior illis, 


Quas et Ceditius gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem. } 


Wherea~ the smile and consolation of this inner censor cast all 
other goods into shade, and sustain, as nothing else possessed 
or imagined can, under every description and magnitude of 
calamity, 


A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 


A mere subjective reflection, however well conserved and 
reinforced by innumerable repetitions, of good or ill, must 
surely ever be feebler than the actual experience itself; just 
as the strongest and best exercised memory must always be 
less vivid in its presentations than the original perceptions of 
which it is the transcript. Yet the power of conscience, 
whether pure or guilty—in the satisfaction and sustainment 
of conscious integrity and uprightness, or in the horrors of 
remorse—has proved itself superior to the attractions or the 
terrors of any consequences other than itself, of human action. 
If explanation is sought in the immeasurably long line of 
ancestral accumulations, it must then be shown why the ac- 
cumulations have been so much greater or more permanent 
in this one article of inheritance than in any other. 

The character of these moral capacities cannot, any more 
than their intensity, be accounted for by the source to which 
they are referred. Let experience be integrated as it may, so 
long as the elements to be integrated are but consequences bene- 
ficial or injurious, pleasurable or painful, the resulting faculty 
can testify to no other quality than advantageousness or the re- 
verse. But the whole reference of the conscience is different. It 


* Seneca, Epis. 97. + Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 1, 196. 
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professes to be different, and is recognized by men in general 
tobe so. It speaks not of what is agreeable or profitable, but 
of what is right. Simply to deny this is to discard the re- 
sults of universal observation. To maintain that satisfaction 
or violation of this sense of right is itself a pleasure or a pain 
—that it is, as we have just been seeking to make out, the 
greatest of all pleasures or pains—is, in this connection, to beg 
the question, by postulating as already given among the ele- 
ments the thing whose origin and constitution it is proposed 
to explain. To urge that the two—rightness and profitable- 
ness—are really at bottom one, seen in different aspects and 
relations, evil being nothing else than discord of faculty and 
circumstance, is to adduce as proof the very point in dispute. 
It is just that difference of aspect and relation that has to be 
accounted for. To establish a new relation and aspect, we 
must have a new standpoint. That the two properties may 
in our actual experience coalesce in the same object,—that an 
action may be at the same time profitable and morally good, 
beneficial and right, is nothing to the purpose, any more 
than that the table is at once seen and felt, is both tangibly 
solid and coloured. To perceive that these two qualities co- 
exist in the same object does not discredit the diversity of the 
senses to which they severally address themselves. As well 
argue that sight is but an integration of manifold tactual 
experience,* or the converse, as that our consciousness of 
right and wrong, good and evil, is only the organized result 
of observed benefit and disaster. 

But the diversity of the senses in regard to external objects 
is no adequate parallel; the difference is much wider and 
deeper. The moral sense has a note of contrast peculiar to 
itself. Different as are the reports of our several organs of 
perception, they agree in this, that their testimony. has a 
primary reference “to something outside,t and to the rela- 
tion tt bears to us. So also our judgment or recognition of 

* It has been argued that sight is but a modification of touch. Butif so, the 
case is one in which the force and the organ on which it acts are different from 
the force and from the kind of organ concerned in what is specifically called the 
sense of touch. The parallel suggested in the text would require that a sense 
of vision could be shown to arise from innumerable handlings, and not merely 
from a sensibility in the optic organ to the impact of light. 

t It is not meant to dispute the ‘ subjective ’ character of certain perceptions 
—that in the phenomena of light and colour, for instance, the Gcifferences of 
hue depend, not on specific varieties of objective stimulus, as Sir D. Brewster 
maintained, but, according to Young’s theory, on local differences of suscep- 
tibility in the organ. All that is intended is to point out that in the action of 
all our perceptive faculties there is an immediate suggestion of externality in 


weet saeet srapels: they appear to look outward, while the moral sense appears to 
ook within 
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what is advantageous or hurtful tells us of the effect of 
something on us. But not such is the witness of conscience. 
Its distinctive character is self-reference; it speaks of the 
relation we assume towards another. It is true, no doubt, that 
in all relations, considered ab extra, the correlatives are 
equally involved, and that an equation may be read either 
forwards or backwards. But it is also true that, viewed from 
within, that is, when the ego is itself one of the correlated 
terms, the attitude of the mind is different according as the 
nexus is one that is conceived as carried from or towards it ; 
just as the same point may be viewed, now as the radiating 
centre, and again as the focus of convergence. In all ques- 
tions of morality the primary reference is to the personal 
will: in all cases of advantageous or injurious consequences 
it is to the event. 

A further objection is—If the proposed explanation were 
good for so much, it ought to be good for more; the opera- 
tion of such an organized and inherited experience should 
have produced habits as well as intuitions and sentiments. 
The mental result attributed to such a course of experience 
could only have taken place if its impressions were yielded to 
and its lessons obeyed. Had the indications of past expe- 
rience and their meanings been disregarded or defied, its 
results could never have been transmuted into intuitive and 
unfaltering judgments; had they, on the contrary, been 
acted on, their observance in conduct ought to have be- 
come as deeply graven into our habits as their signifi- 
cance into our thoughts and feelings. If moral intuitions 
had such an origin, moral habitudes must have grown up 
with them. But how great is their disparity needs not to 
be told. The immediacy and vividness of our knowledge of 
right, and our ability and disposition to do it, have often little 
relation to each other. If the one has come to be organized 
and consolidated into direct and unintentional exercise of fa- 
culty, how is it that the other is still so difficult and painful ? 

Before the moral utterances of the inner man, then, can 
be regarded as mere reflex incorporated and metamorphozed 
experiences of advantage or disadvantage, found to result 
from the fitness or unfitness of actions to circumstances, it 
remains to be explained (1) how these utterances so empha- 
tically witness to something quite different ; (2) how they are 
often heard when any apparent or suspected advantage or 
disadvantage lies the other way; (3) how they are silent in 
many cases when the advantage or disadvantage is great and 
prominent; (4) above all, how their judgment contemplates 
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always the actor, and not the action from which the advan- 
tage or disadvantage flows; and (5) how the nerves have 
become so much more responsive to moral stimulus in judging 
and feeling than in habit and acting. 

From some at least of these demands Mr. Spencer may 
claim to be exempted, since it is the very point he insists 
on that the moral intuitions ‘have come to be quite inde- 
pendent of conscious experience, and have no apparent basis 


in the individual experiences of utility.’ But it is scarcely to 
be supposed he will go to the length of maintaining that our 
moral intuitions not only have no apparent basis in what he 
considers their real basis, but may be in both apparent and 
actual opposition to it. Yet so much would be needed; for 
unless the meaning of utility be so stretched and exalted as 
to include the moral amelioration and dignity themselves 
which are the result of these intuitions and of their victorious 
sway—which would simply be to shade off the specific cha- 
racter and sense of utility into something other and higher, 
and to reduce the question to one of mere logomachy—it 
cannot be disputed that our moral judgments in many cases 
are opposed to both apparent and real advantage or utility, 
save such as springs from the very act of obedience to them— 
from the fact itself that we are moral and behave morally, 
even at the expense of every other kind of advantage. 

If the moral perceptions and sentiments bear no conscious 
reference to experience, and no parental likeness testifying to 
such an origin, but often, on the contrary, cxpress a repudia- 
tion of such a connection, and a protest against the promptings 
of utility, on what ground are we asked to believe that they 
are its results? If the relationship is untraceable, on what 
grounds is it asserted? On a mere ipse dizit? Then a counter 
dictum, supported by the probabilities of the case and the 
common belief of men, is as good or better. As these intui- 
tions now present themselves to us, they come with the 
apparent marks of necessity and primariness; and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what reasons can be assigned for believing 
their character as such to be invalid and illusory, which would 
not equally militate against every other fact of consciousness, 
and prove suicidal to those who advance them,—which would 
not, in fact, reduce us to absolute and universal Pyrrhonism. 
If in all speculation and reasoning we must accept something 
as ultimate, then perhaps these immediate and inevitable 
intuitions are better certified as facts than the past experiences 
and ancestry to which it is proposed to refer them. 

Even if, by denying the dependence of these intuitions on 
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conscious experience, Mr. Spencer could relieve himself of the 
necessity of explaining their frequent obtrusive incongruity 
with it, yet by the obliteration of the connecting vestiges, 
he at the same time increases the difficulty of making them 
out to be its product, while the task remains of accounting 
for their peculiar and distinctive character. Illusory or not 
in its significance, the fact of that character cannot be denied. 
There is no doubt that we do make the distinction of right and 


wrong, whatever these may mean; and while we deny, Mr. 
Spencer does not assert, that they mean—even though, according 
to him, they are—a record or digest of associated advantages 
and disadvantages. He maintains that ‘ they have no apparent 
basis in the individual experience of utility ;’ that is, that they 
have no such purport for us. Yet they have a significance 
for us; and if not that, it is something different, and has to 
be explained. Any hypothesis that will meet the case must not 
only account for the fact of the distinction, but for the mean- 
ing we now attach to it. Even admitting that ‘the experi- 
ences of utility organized and consolidated through all past 
generations of the race have been producing nervous modifi- 
cations which by continual transmission and accumulation 
have become in us certain faculties’ of discrimination and 
choice corresponding to what is called right and wrong, that 
is not enough. The fact of such an obscure physiological 
process going on for ages in the human constitution, till all 
consciousness of its original nature and coefficients is lost, so 
far from explaining, only renders it the more astonishing, how 
we have come to ascribe to it a positive nature of a very 
different kind. The proper and natural result of such a pro- 
cess would rather seem to be a blind instinctive selection, a 
mere inclination or aversion in practice to certain actions or 
lines of conduct, without reason or reflection, approval or dis- 
approval, like a mere acquired trick or habit. But a reflex 
excitement of the nerves consequent on the presentation of an 
external stimulus is very different from the action of a discern- 
ing conscience. 

But to say that moral evil does not correspond with non- 
adaptation, and that a sense of unfitness and a consciousness 
of wrong and guilt are incommensurate, is greatly to under- 
state the fact. For it is only in so far as we know and feel 
that we could have done otherwise, that our conscience con- 
demns us. If we are conscious of a real unfitness, an inability 
to have done better, though our action may involve evil in its 
outward bearings—suffering and injury—both to ourselves 
and others, and may accordingly betoken a low moral standard 
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of character and constitution, both our own conscience and 
that of all wise and righteous judges will acquit us of the 
charge of moral turpitude. That a choice, real and not 
merely ostensible, was set before us, and that we perversely 
willed the wrong ; the fact that 


Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor ; 


is the very ground of the judgment, and the sting of the re- 
tributive consequences. To hold that an evil deed is purely 
the result of non-adaptation, is simply to empty it of its moral 
character altogether—to withdraw it from the moral category.* 
How dire and calamitous soever its consequences may be, it is, 
in that case, as devoid of moral quality as a cataclysm, an 
earthquake, or an eruption of a volcano. It may indeed 
argue a low moral nature in the agent—low almost to zero; 
just as in the case of an earthquake, or other natural cata- 
strophe, we can predicate no moral nature at all—it has no 
existence—the nature and constitution are merely physical— 
mechanical or chemical. Bat the moral responsibility and 
guilt are equally low. ‘These, in fact, exist only in propor- 
tion as the moral aspects of the transaction can be entertained 
and dealt with by the agent. ‘Aman is judged according to 
what he hath, and not according to what he hath not.’ Evil 
considered in its outward operation and relations does not 
belong to ethics at all, but to physics (vais). 

It is in truth one of the peculiar defects of Mr. Spencer’s 
system, that it places all human history beyond the pale of 
morality. We have objected to him too much confining his 
regard to the outward and material aspects of actions, and 
overlooking the higher and inner facts of consciousness. But 
that, it may be said, is the necessary consequence of his 
system. Under such a system it is difficult to see how he 
could do otherwise, if he would. If morality consists in 
adaptation, there are only two stages in which morality is 
possible for man—those of his perfectly anti-social and his 
perfectly social state, in each of which he is in harmony 
with his circumstances. For all the inevitable millenniums 
that intervene, embracing whatever there is of deepest in- 

* ‘Die moralische Freiheit ist nicht blosse Méglichkeit sich einer gegebenen 
Ordnung der Dinge, sei es einer metaphysischen (religiésen) oder einer physis- 
chen (uaturalistischen) zu unterwerfen. .. . . Sie bezieht sich nicht auf einc 
dem Menschen vorausgesetze und jenseitige Ordnung, weder den Willen Gottes 
noch das Weltgesetz.’ And the theory based on this latter he calls appropri- 


stely enough ‘die naturalistische, das heisst unmoralische Moral.’—Moral u. 
Religion nach ihrem gegenseitigen Verhdltniss, von Otto Pfleiderer. S. 162. 
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terest, or noble effort, or high aspiration for the human 
heart, there is and can be no morality. In an ethical point 
of view, he virtually reduces the history of the race to two 
termini, with a long span of transition between them, which 
traverses a moral void. The prospect of an ultimately perfect 
and moral humanity is a sorry compensation to the genera- 
tions— 


Cursed as the sickly forms that err from honest nature’s rule— 


that must form the stepping-stones to that shadowy good. 
The postponement of a possible ethical life seems to sink the 
interests of the individual under those of an aggregate 
humanity, and is surely at variance with the primary place 
Mr. Spencer generally gives to individual men, to whose wel- 
fare he subordinates all corporate forms of life, which are, in 
his view, to be justified only as they subserve the good of their 
constituent units. 

If anything could add to the evidence of the essentially non- 
moral (not immoral) character of the unfitness Mr. Spencer 
ascribes to man for his present conditions, it is the account 
given of its origin. The human being, it is assumed, was 
originally fitted for his circumstances, and in harmony with 
these ; and if, in consequence of the alteration in his con- 
ditions of life, he is now ill-adapted to them, it is in virtue of 
the remains of that primitive constitution which he was 
blameless—if not meritorious—in having, and which can be 
changed only by the gradual reactive influence of his new cir- 
cumstances; — a process independent of himself, and which 
he can neither hasten nor retard. There really is, there can 
be, no responsibility in the matter. But an atmosphere of 
freedom and responsibility is essential to moral life. Accord- 
ing to this theory, man is the creature of circumstance, which 
is remoulding him as fast as it may ;—and if the inveteracy 
of his old nature is an obstacle now, that is but the correlative 
of the other fact of its deep ingrained perfection at an earlier 
stage. 

Such a morality (so-called) is not only thus inconsistent 
with conscience; it is in itself neither ultimate nor constant. 
It is a needle without polarity, and may box the compass 
round; it points only to the prow (for the sailing course is 
ever in the line of adaptation), and is therefore determined 
by that which it is required to guide. It is a judge whose 
decrees are various and inconstant, because it decides not the 
case according to a fixed law, but constructs the law in con- 
formity with the case. Its changeableness we have just seen 


- was once right into wrong, and what was once wrong into right, 
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—and seen to be ‘the cause of all our woe.’ It veers so 
nimbly that we can only follow, lagging, at a distance, and 
hence all imperfection and evil. ‘Man,’ we are told, ‘needed 
one moral constitution to fit him for his original state; he 
needed another to fit him for his present state.’ ‘ His 
primary circumstances required that he should sacrifice the 
welfare of other beings to his own; his present circumstances 
require that he should not sacrifice the welfare of other beings 
to his own.’ Right, then, varies with circumstances,—may 
vary even to reversal. This makes short work not only of 
‘Immutable and Eternal Morality,’ and the ‘ Categorical Im- 
perative,’ but, as it seems to us, of that unique character of 
rightness which ‘expresses of actions what straightness does of 
lines.’ But what is the cause of this change? Increase of popu- 
lation! If mere increase of numbers is sufficient to turn what 


we may begin to doubt whether Truth itself may not be the 
sport of some such accident, and whether the author’s system 
of Social Ethics, even if it be quite true for a hypothetical 
member of a hypothetical society, be not false for actual men 
and women amid the facts of a real world. Ayre we then to 
conclude that morality is but an arithmetical ratio? We may 
well turn back to inquire what is the real import of the 
emphatic repudiation formerly referred to of the idea of right- 
ness being in any sense or degree relative,—being one whit 
less absolute than the straightness of a straight line. Straight 
lines, it is true, may point in different directions, and perhaps 
it may be meant that rightness is only the directness with 
which a goal is reached, irrespective of where or what the 
goal may be. 

So far as any principle, indeed, is traceable in the matter, 
it would seem that that is held to be right which is best cal- 
culated to subserve a certain end—the end prescribed by 
existing circumstances. But what of the end? Is it good or 
bad? Let man be perfectly fitted to his condition, the ques- 
tion remains, Is that condition right or wrong,—is it what 
ought to be maintained and conformed to, or what ought to be 
assailed and altered? Assume either, and for Mr. Spencer 
the result is a dilemma. If good, then its opposite must have 
been bad, and vice versd. Yet apparently Mr. Spencer must 
claim moral perfection for each of two contrary conditions, 
the one as having been actually realized in an indefinitely 
remote antiquity—a golden age beyond the poet’s dream—and 
another as demonstrably certain in an indefinitely distant 
future. Whichever stage of human development we turn to, 
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the approval of the one involves the condemnation of the 
other. If the asserted anti-social state was a proper object of 
moral approbation, and presented an end our adaptation to 
which was right, the same cannot also be said of the social 
condition. If the present or the future state, on the other 
hand, and conformity to it, are good, we cannot consistently 
refrain from reprobating the original solitary state, and the 
selfish character which suited it. If we will maintain the 
moral excellence of both, it can only be on the ground of 
their de facto existence, —that each is good in its time, 
because it is there. But this would shift the foundation of 
right from adaptation to phenomenal existence, and bring us 
round to Pope’s aphorism—‘ Whatever is is right.’ 

There is but one other alternative ; but if by it we escape 
this Scylla and that Charybdis, it is only to be stranded on a 
no less fatal shallow. Whether the end proposed by the con- 
ditions be supposed good or bad, we have seen that on Mr. 
Spencer’s theory it involves us in contradiction. But suppose 
we decline to say it is either ;—and this in truth is what the 
principle requires us to do. Mr. Spencer may justly argue 
that the contradiction is not of his making, and that the 
strict and legitimate application of his principle saves him 
from it. But if he is rescued from the horns of the dilemma, 
it is only by being poised in mid air between them—on nothing. 
For if rightness be merely adaptation to conditions, fitness to 
an end, these conditions, that end, cannot themselves be said 
to be either right or wrong. The difficulty accordingly pre- 
sents itself, supposing man’s original constitution and cha- 
racter to have been perfectly adapted to an anti-social state, 
how are we to determine whether that state itself was morally 
right or desirable? That state, as itself affording the 
grounds of moral character, lies beyond the scope of the 
moral judgment. 

Such an ethical principle, then (even if in any true sense it 
could be called ethical at all), does not go deep enough,—is 
not comprehensive enough. The only conception of virtue 
and goodness it can yield is adaptation in the abstract, alto- 
gether irrespective of the term to which the adaptation is 
related. But this is utterly inadequate. It would be too 
ridiculous to imagine there could be any moral goodness in 
being perfectly adapted to what we do not and cannot know 
to be good,—to what may be in itself evil, or rather which 
can be neither. The end is a matter of pure indifference. It 
is morally indifferent what we are, or what our conditions, pro- 
vided only we and they correspond. Our Ascidian ancestor 
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may be just as good morally (in this sense of morality) as the 
noblest man, or more so, if he is in truer harmony with his 
circumstances. Consequently there can be no such thing as 
a moral standard. Adaptation to any end that circumstances 
may present is all that is required: the end itself can have no 
place in the moral sphere. For the distinction (of right and 
wrong, good and evil) arises out of the end; cannot, there- 
fore, exist independently of it; cannot have that end referred 
to it, being itself, of the two, the posterior and derived notion. 
Ethical quality is thus, in the language of mathematics, a 
function of the end, which cannot therefore be expressed in 
terms of that quality, without involving in our answer the 
very question proposed. From such a moral void we appeal 
to the universal conscience of men, which, however it may 
be at a loss at times to say whether a given thing be right or 
wrong, never falters in its declaration that such a distinction 
is fundamental and all-embracing, that everything is either 
right or wrong. Here then is a depth the principle of adap- 
tation cannot sound. Yet it is a sounding that must be made 
before we can gain a solid foundation. 

The failure of this principle, of fitness for existing con- 
ditions, to afford a ground of moral distinctions, is thus 
apparent, by its exclusion from the moral category of that 
condition itself, or, to speak more correctly, of that line of 
conduct which that condition would set before us as an end. 
But its incompetence, if not more conspicuous, is at least 
shown to be more hopelessly irretrievable, and its incom- 
patibility with other interests strikingly manifested, by its 
exclusion from the moral sphere of all that lies behind and 
beyond that condition. Had its defect been merely negative, 
had it failed only as an index to us, instead of positively 
constituting, and so restricting, the existence of the moral 
mode, it might perhaps have been thought possible to find in 
some other axiomatic truths a supplement for its deficiencies. 

To the believer in a Divine government there is a certain 
profound and large sense in which it may be true that ‘what- 
ever is is right.’ It might have been pleaded that if a good 
and beneficent creator were postulated, we could have war- 
rantably inferred that the circumstances in which he would 
place his creatures, and the end he would therein set before 
them to which to conform their lives, would, whatever they 
were, be nothing else than good. But, unfortunately for 
this plea, the principle suggested indirectly debars us from 
such a postulate. According to that principle, God can have 
no moral character. He can neither be good nor evil. An 
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attribute which is relative to a condition cannot exist anterior 
to that condition. A notion which rests upon another cannot 
also contain that other. Morality based upon a created 
world can have no place beyond that world. If goodness 
expresses only a relation of conformity with certain existing 
facts, it involves these facts as one of its constituents, and in 
them finds its bourn, and cannot therefore be predicated of 
any being outside of or beyond them. Morality consequently 
is not a form of thought under which we can know the Deity 
at all. A moral scheme, whose primary notions rest on and 
have their root and origin on this side of creation, can have 
no application on its further side; and thus, even if it could 
succeed in establishing a science of ethics, could do so only 
by the sacrifice of religion. 

The principle of adaptation is thus seen to be too proximate 
and superficial. Before. we can get beyond the empty and 
meaningless conception of fitness in the abstract, it is neces- 
‘sary to determine and justify the standard to which the 
fitness is to be adjusted. But it, per se, cannot do this. Even 
if so far true, it falls short of what the problem demands. 
To eke out its deficiency, the argument has proceeded on the 
tacit assumption that the end is dictated by the combination 
of existing circumstances. The standard is found in the 
external conditions, and its justification is given in the fact 
of their existence. But a matter of this radical importance 
must not be slid in in so unauthorized, incidental a manner. 
An assumption of such magnitude and vital importance can- 
not be admitted without some attempt at justification. That 
justification cannot be wrung from the principle itself. For 
nothing can be more evident than that the naked principle of 
non-adaptation, whatever truth or merit may be claimed for 
it, labours under the difficulty that it does not show which of 
the two— constitution or conditions —is wrong: it merely 
refers to unfitness between them ; but which—if indeed either 
—is the type to which the other should conform or be con- 
formed, is a question beyond its range. That character—of 
presenting the type—can be gratuitously conceded to neither ; 
and when it is unhesitatingly and without examination assigned 
to the conditions, we must pause to demand on what warrant. 
Unless this step can be vindicated, the theory is not only in- 
adequate ; it may be untrue. 

The only plea urged in its support is necessity. On the 
face of it, this, in the only sense in which it can be intended, 
would be rather a physical than a moral justification. That 
we cannot make a thing other than we find it, does not prove 
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it to be morally worthy. Nor is the plea, such as it is, well 
made out. 


Man (it is declared) is a visible, tangible entity, having properties. In 
the circumstances that surround him there are certain unchanging ne- 
cessities. . . . At the head of the fundamental necessities of our position 
stands the unalterable fact—the social state... . We find this state 
established; are henceforth to continue in it; and must therefore set it 
down as one of those necessities which our rules for the achievement of 
the greatest happiness must recognize and conform to. . . . The social 
state is a necessity. The conditions of greatest happiness under that 
state are fixed. Our characters are the only things not fixed. 


This assumes the whole point; it asserts, but does not sub- 
stantiate. The petitio is double, and on one of its sides at 
variance with the hypothesis that lies at the foundation of 
the whole scheme. How can the social state be a necessity 
if men once existed in an anti-social state? It and the 
conditions that arise under it must be contingent, if ever 
humanity not only excluded but was opposed to it. Nor is 
there any reason why human character alone should be 
counted a variant. We may admit a law of modification 
and accommodation, and yet deny that its operation is either 
wholly unilateral or without limitations. The assertion of 
fixity and necessity on the one side, and of indefinite varia- 
tion on the other, is without evidence in its favour, and even 
were it established, would refer to what is, and not to what 
ought to be; and the moral question would still remain—Do 
the existing conditions now, or did they ever, present a standard 
of right ? and if so, why at one time rather than at another ? 

On the contrary, instead of existing circumstances pre- 
senting a mould into which human character is to be fitted, 
may they not form an obstacle to be overcome, a mass to be 
moulded, an object on which that character is to be exercised— 
not by coincidence and reconcilement, but by resilience and 
conflict ? As mere assumptions, the one idea is as good and 
as probable as the other. Primd facie, of human faculty 
and conditions, there is no reason for supposing the one more 
fixed and necessary than the other. Man’s character and 
constitution are facts no less than his surroundings, and, 
viewed ab extra, form with them, not an antithetic dualism, 
but component parts of one whole, a congeries of existences 
and forces which mutually influence and condition each other. 
Man is no more conditioned by the external world than it is 
by him. Their position and influence are reciprocal, and 
there is no reason why he should become adapted to his 
circumstances rather than they should be conformed to him. 
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As a question of physical science (in the largest sense of the 
word), the result must be a complex yielding and developing 
according to the balance of forces; and, a priori, apart from 
experience or further knowledge of their natures and con- 
stitutions, we have no ground for supposing that the balance 
will be uniformly either on the one side or on the other. Mr. 
Spencer himself in one place speaks of ‘ conventional feelings 
giving way before necessary circumstances, and conventional 
circumstances before necessary feelings ;’ implying that the 
interaction is reciprocal and the result divided. But in this 
view, what propriety is there in saying that the rule of human 
conduct lies in adaptation of constitution to conditions, rather 
than in the control and subjugation of conditions to consti- 
tution ? 

The problem, in this merely physical aspect, is simply the 
measure and adjustment of partly opposing, partly concur- 
rent forces, and can yield no ‘ ought,’ no moral element in 
its solution. Left to work itself out in its own terms, we 
should obtain, not Mr. Spencer’s solution—full freedom to do 
all each wills, provided he infringe not the equal freedom of 
any other, but only the first half of it—full freedom to do all 
each wills, and can—a sovereign principle, in which if there 
were any ‘right’ it would be ‘might.’ But, as has been said, 
without moral elements in the data there can be none in the 
result ; and it is only when we admit an ethical regulative 
quantity among the factors that we can obtain a formula of 
life and conduct in terms of duty. It is then to this new 
power of superior rank in all questions of morals that we 
have to look as a determinant, and not to a mere adjustment 
of the lower agencies, inter se, by a resolution of the various 
physical moments and conditions into a resultant of action. 
When this supreme modifying and directing influence is taken 
into account, instead of the resulting rule being adaptation 
of human constitution to existing conditions and circum- 
stances, may it not be subjection of these conditions to its 
higher needs, readjustment of them in some cases, its resist- 
ance and revolt from them in others ? 

Assuming for a moment that man was originally placed in 
a solitary and anti-social state, so far from that state re- 
presenting a true and right pattern of life for him, may it 
not have been the task and discipline appointed him, loyally 
to follow the inner law through all the mingled maze of 
favouring and adverse influences that surrounded him,—may 
not that state be considered as a machinery for the exercise 
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of activity recoiling from and contrasting with its demands ? 
If not, if such a condition really did exhibit the plan on which 
his life should be shaped, how can we account for things ever 
becoming different ? \ 

If it should be said that this is arguing to the same end 
as Mr. Spencer himself; that it is the very aim he has in 
view to show that men were not intended to remain in an 
anti-social condition, but to pass beyond it to the state of per- 
fect association ; and that while under the impression we are 
opposing him, we are in reality beating our own shadow ;—our 
reply is, that then the principle of adaptation as the founda- 
tion of morals must be given up. If such a deviation from 
existing conditions was right, the ground of that rightness 
cannot be found in conformity to these conditions. If adapta- 
tion constitutes right and good, then it had been the duty of 
primitive man to have comported himself in accordance with 
his circumstances, to have harmonized with them and to 
have perpetuated them. 

The fact that men entered into and remained in the associ- 
ated state, Mr. Spencer tells us ‘implies that on the whoie 
they found it preferable to the isolated one ; that they obtained 
a greater sum total of gratification under it; that it afforded 
them fuller exercise for their faculties.’ But how possibly 
could society be found preferable to solitary habits by a being 
of an anti-social character? So far from him possessing any 
inclination to social life, it requires the necessities of that life 
to overcome the obduracy of his original disposition.* The 
greatest sum total of gratification—to adopt Mr. Spencer’s 
implied supreme motive — for any creature, is to be found 
under conditions fitted to his constitution, and in the primi- 
tive arrangement man’s nature and circumstances were, it is 
asserted, harmoniously anti-social. It will not do first to 
prove A by B, and then B by A. If your social faculties are 
developed only under the stimulus and demands which the 
forms and exigencies of social life supply, it is preposterous 
to explain our willing submission to that discipline by the 
fuller exercise it affords to faculties which are supposed not 
to exist till it has created them. If man’s ‘primary cireum- 
stances required that he should sacrifice the welfare of other 


* ‘In the preordained course of things men have multiplied until they are 
constrained to live more or less in presence of each other.’ ‘ By the increase of 
population the social state of existence was necessitated.’ ‘The old predatory 
disposition is in a certain sense self-maintained.’ ‘ Being by their constitutions 
made mutual foes, as well as foes to the lower races, men keep alive in each 
other the old propensities, after the original need for them has in great measure 
ceased.’—Social Statics. The italics are ours. 
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beings to his own,’ and he had a constitution to fit him for 
these circumstances, he surely must have maintained them by 
fully exercising it—by sacrificing without stint both the wel- 
fare of other beings and these beings themselves. That he 
did not, must have been owing either to some flaw in his con- 
stitution, some humane but unrighteous weakness, in con- 
sequence of which he failed in what was due at once to 
himself and the world around him, or by virtue of some 
higher necessity overruling both. 

And here, in truth, in this all-embracing necessity, seems 
to lie the root of the whole matter. Such a scheme affords no 
place for freedom and responsibility, and this is its radical 
taint. It is at the foundation really a scheme of the most 
absolute and impersonal fatalism. Ali social movement is 
linked in an unbroken series of causal connection, originating, 
not in character, but in external facts and anterior impulse or 
destiny. It is not that we are encompassed with an irresistible 
necessity ; we are ourselves part of the necessity; it is an all- 
pervading tendency, with nothing left to offer resistance; a 
system of evolution, of which the first posited arrangement— 
posited, with what degree of consistency remains to be seen, 
by a Divine purpose and power—contained in germ every sub- 
sequent detail, to be unfolded in strict accordance with laws, 
similar to the laws of physical nature, which dominate the 
whole. It contemplates only a great mechanism, or at best 
organism, in which the forces of animal life and intelligence 
stand in the same relation as mechanical and chemical forces 
hold in a machine of human construction. All that can be 
recognized as constituting personality is excluded, and the 
human factor is but a development of circumstances. 

No view of life and the universe was ever conceived more 
paralyzing, more morally eviscerating. Even the highest 
supra-lapsarian Calvinism, in its most absolute tyranny over 
the human soul, still admitted an attitude of self-assertion 
and protest, by the objectivity it assigned to the sovereign 
power, and—if at the expense of the stern and intolerant spirit 
of assured election — afforded under its enslaving decree an 
opportunity for some play and possibility of doubling, by 
the very arbitrariness of its predestination—of which the line 
of incidence is in every case uncertain. If, in one view, it 
tended to crush and deaden personal effort, and the sense of 
responsible liberty, in another, it roused and sustained the will 
to a sublime daring and heroism, through the belief in a 
power in though not of it, by which it was animated, and 
which with evil constituted a virtual dualism in eternal war- 
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fare, that yet somehow, it was believed, could not but issue 
in ultimate triumph for the good. The darkest shadow of a 
Fate that ever brooded over the Greek spirit was something 
different from and opposed to that spirit, which ever rose 
against it in heroic if long bootless struggle; and even its 
‘mysterious power and presence, at first awakened by wilful 
crime, was conceived as at length to be conquered or evaded 
by persistent devotion and virtuous suffering. Thus an ele- 
ment of tragedy and grandeur supported the human heart 
under its most oppressive and appalling sense of Até and 
Erinnys. There is ever an outlet from the labyrinth and 
terrible involvement. By a self- denying devotion to Duty 
and Right, through toil, and pain, and sorrow, even the Furies 
may be converted into the Eumenides. And clear through 
all and boldly pronounced is the fact of human accountability. 
That, indeed, is the luminous back-ground from which the 
whole is projected, and which alone gives it significance and 
relief. An ineradicable sense of responsibility was the very 
light that cast the shadow; and sacrifice, expiation, righteous 
purpose and deed could, and alone could, dispel the gloom. 
Not inaptly has Greek poetry been generically characterized 
as ‘the protest of Free Will against the domination of Fate or 
Necessity.’ But here, in the theory we are considering, there 
is no otherness, no antagonism. We are ourselves the em- 
bodiment of the fate. It may be a fate that leads on inevit- 
ably to prosperity and harmonious order and beauty; but 
still it is a fate, in the accomplishment or the character of 
which we have no control. We move in it and for it, only 
as we are moved. We are not persons, but instruments or 
organs of an impersonal anima mundi. 


These principles which we havg been examining, ostensibly 
propounded as a foundation of a system of morals, are in 
reality a twofold assault on morals. TVirst, as a scheme 
based on, or essentially involving, fatalism, and so leaving 
freedom and responsibility in no true sense predicable of man, 
it virtually denies him to be a moral agent. Secondly, as 
resting the distinction of good and evil solely on external 
conditions, it in effect abrogates the moral category altogether, 
and reduces Ethics to a province of Physics. But while this 
doctrine is open to special and fatal objections, any doctrine 
which wholly externalizes the grounds of good and evil is 
perilous and untrue. The distinction of objective right and 
subjective moral feeling or intuition may be useful for analy- 
tical purposes ; but if carried beyond this, and employed to 
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express a real separation and moral difference, it becomes 


unethical and misleading. The idea of Right is inseparably 
bound up with the conception of Per sonality, and there is no 
rightness of a moral character—though there may be right 
angles and right or straight lines—save in the actions of a 
person, performed under his own moral sanctions, as the voice 
of Reason. Morality includes both the objective and the sub- 
jective, and results from their relation. To maintain absolute 
moral ideas with only relative moral sanctions, is a hopeless 
task: the one falls back into the sphere of Physics, and the 
other becomes adventitious and empirical. Y 

It is equally erroneous and dangerous to place the idea of 
good in the inner disposition and intention, or wholly in the 
outer and visible deed. This question was brought pretty fully 
into light at the Reformation, in the discussions that arose 
regarding good works. The Roman Catholic view made the 
notion of good works dependent on external conditions, and 
distinguished works of satisfaction from works of supereroga- 
tion, just as it divided sins into venial and mortal. To this 
the Protestant view at once presented a sharp’contradiction. 
According to Luther, the idea of good depended solely on 
inner conditions, being the outcome of faith ; and in virtue of 
its common source all good was to him equally good, and all 
sin equally sin. In the later phases of his thought, this partial 
vicw was pushed to an extreme, in which the dogmatical 
threatened to overpower the ethical. The conception of good, 
indeed, which associates it exclusively with internal conditions, 
is liable either to dissipate into an ideal subtlety, or to de- 
generate into a dogmatic petrifaction. True as it may be 
that all good works, in relation to their common root in faith, 
are equal; it is also true that, in their relation to each other, 
they are not equal, and that between a trivial right act and a 
holy duty there is a difference even in respect of the power of 
faith exercised in each. 

Zwingle and the Reformed party, on the other hand, deeply 
impressed with the need there was for a thorough reform of 
external life, while avoiding Luther’s error, fell into a posi- 
tion partial on the other side, by the stress they laid on the 
visible manifestation, the realized action. ‘While Luther’s 
main object,’ writes Ranke, in his ‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,’* ‘was a reform of doctrine, which, he thought, would 
be necessarily followed by that of life and morals, Zwingle 
aimed directly at the improvement of life ; he kept mainly i in 
view the practical significancy of Scripture as a whole; his 
* Vol. iii. p. 7. 
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original views were of a moral and political nature. Hence his 
labours were tinged with a wholly peculiar colour.’ The 
doctrine of this party was by Calvin softened in theory, but 
strained in practice. Theoretically he effected a modification 
towards the side of inner disposition, by conceiving the essence 
of good to consist in self-abnegation and obedience to God. 
But the honour and obedience of God which he held to sum 
up all good was for him, in a measure, an external notion, 
which had by all possible means to be realized in outward 
life; and this he urged with a severity that carried him prac- 
tically beyond the Swiss Reformer. Even theoretically he 
sometimes appears to incline to Zwingle rather than to 
Luther. ‘ Sequitur itaque ad regulam bene recteque vivendi 
preter decem verba desiderari nihil posse.’ * 

These partial views of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
parties were pushed to extravagant and dangerous extremes 
by Frank,t and the Baptists respectively ; and, held in ex- 


* Preface to the commentary on Books of Moses. 

+ Regarding this remarkable man, of whom no notice is to be found in any 
of our more common English books of reference, some particulars may not be 
uninteresting. 

At first in tolerable accord with Luther, he soon diverged from his thought, or, 
it may be, only followed out to its extreme but logically legitimate consequences 
the earlier stage of Luther's thought, from which Luther himself recoiled; and 
he may be taken, along with Kaspar Schwenkfeld, as representative of those 
mystical enthusiasts known as the Schwarm-geister. His historical and theo- 
logical writings are regarded as almost models of philosophical style, and in the 
opinion of some he shares with Luther the merit of moulding and perfecting the 
modern German language—he on the side of softness and pliancy, as Luther 
on that of vigour and firmness. Melancthon reproached him with want of judg- 
ment and knowledge, and called him indocte conditor historic. Even after 
Frank’s death, Luther's violence could not restrain itself from speaking of him 
as ‘that slanderer who has been the devil’s own favourite mouthpiece.’ They 
were contemporaries, and were inflamed—perhaps jaundiced—with strife. <A 
man so extraordinary, so extravagant, so dangerous, could only be fairly judged 
by later generations. It must not be forgotten that his extravagance and his 
ability rendered him an object of deep dislike and resentment to his opponents ; 
and Luther in particular, whom he did not hesitate to accuse of founding a new 
papacy, may be supposed to have been deeply irritated, not only at the dis- 
credit and peril he caused to the Reformation movement and party, but, as a 
matter of personal feeling, by his exposure of the inconsistency of the great Re- 
former’s earlier and later views. 

In point of learning he is not to be compared to Melancthon, nor can he be 
acquitted of the charge of being somewhat uncritical; but he was certainly a 
man of extensive reading, honesty of purpose, faithfulness to his own convictions, 
and, for his age, of marvellous toleration. He has the merit of having been 
one of the first to employ the vernacular in the treatment of subjects hitherto 
discussed only in the language of the learned. In certain lines of thought he 
was far in advance of his time. Hagen,* in a somewhat exaggerated estimate 
of his doctrines, calls him, not without some show of reason, ‘ the forerunner 
of modern German philosophy.’ Wherever he went, wherever his writings 


* Geist der Reformation und seine Gegensitze.’ 
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elusive dominance, they lead in principle ultimately to Pan- 
theistic Quietism on the one hand, and to revolutionary 


penetrated, he secured many both secret and declared friends, advocates, and 
pupils; and it is to be observed that his infiuence was purely hterary, for 
personally he possessed neither the rousing energy nor the winning attractive- 
ness which favoured some of his more famous contemporaries. He never aimed 
at founding a sect or school; and it was only after a long interval that his 
leading principles were overtaken and embraced by the main current of the 
development of thought, for the most part with no adequate acknowledgment, 
not unfrequently, it may be, without knowledge of the anticipation. 

He was born about the beginning of the sixteenth century, at Donauworth, in 
Swabia. His earlier years are clouded in obscurity. Our earliest information 
presents him in Niirnberg, where im 1528 he married Ottilie Behaim. The same 
year he published a translation, with an introduction, of a work by a Lutheran 
preacher of that town, on the harmony of doubtful passages of Scripture, and a 
composition of his own on the frightful vice of drunkenness. In these he appears 
generally at one with Luther, who, two years later, wrote a preface to a transla- 
tion by Frank of a ‘Chronicle and Description of Turkey,’ from the pen of a 
Transylvanian, who had passed twenty-two years in a Turkish prison. 

Even already, however, in these productions are to be found indications of what is 
called the Pantheism and thorough Subjectivism which so strongly characterized 
his subsequent writings. He held that matter is from the beginning in God, 
and is in an eternal circle of becoming and passing away; and that God, who 
produces the essence of everything, is thus in everything, and even works sin 
in the sinner for his punishment. It is, he maintained, only through darkness 
and vice that light and virtue come to be what they are. The peculiar property 
of things is possible only through contrasts, and so evil is necessary for the 
emergence of good. In fine, he asserted that it is only through our subjectivity 
that outward things appear as they do to us. In this we have a foretaste of 
Fichte’s Idealism—perhaps also a dim foreshadowing of later things—a matter 
which becomes still more apparent in what he says of the relation of man to 
nature, in his additions to his translation of Erasmus’s ‘ Moris Encomium.’ He 
maintained that it is only through men that anything is either good or bad: to 
the pure all things are pure. The nature of each thing is God’s power and 
essence init. He is all in all. It is merely an accidental, not an essential, 
change which the creature undergoes in consequence of sin. So every natural 
thing may be said to be good or bad, according as it is taken in its essence or 
its accident. Man in his essence is still what he was before the Fall; only 
weaker in power, more averse to knowledge, more inclined to evil. Regeneration 
through Christ merely removes the false direction. ‘To follow Nature (which is 
equivalent to God) is the highest moral task—as was taught by Plato and many 
of the wise and God-instructed among the ancients. In order to restore this 
Divine Nature, the inner Word, to purity, God has given the outward Word, 
The inner Word, that is, the Holy Spirit, is the true Bible, and only according 
to that inner Word and Light can the external Scripture be understood. This 
inner light of Nature or of Reason, which, in the language of theology, is called 
the Word, God’s Seed, Mind and Son of God, has been possessed by the en- 
lightened heathen: it lurks in the bosom of all men. As all Nature is of God, 
and God even is Nature, so God helps our (accidentally) obscured Nature with 
His Grace, so that Nature sees more clearly, turns back from false Art to true 
Nature, and in the inner voice (not in and for itself in the Scriptures) recognizes 
and seizes God’s Word. 

These views drove Frank from Luther and the Lutherans at Niirnberg. He 
went to Strasburg, where in 1531 he published his ‘ Zeitbuch and Geschichts- 
bibel,’ a work in which he displayed a power and vivacity in the use of the 
national language that raised him to the foremost rank among the prose writers 
of his time. The first part of it treats of ancient times; the second extends from 
Christ to Charles V., and is chiefly occupied with the history of social relations 
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Socialism and Communism on the other. It was Melanc- 
thon who, not perhaps with adequate consciousness of its 
importance on his own part, broached the true doctrine in 


—Monarchy, Socage, Tolls, Tithes, Vassalage, Aristocracy, Towns; the third 
contains a history of the Papacy, of Councils, of Heretics, of Ecclesiastical 
Orders, of Ceremonies, of Canonical Law, of Benefices and Ecclesiastical 
Revenues, of Antichrist, &c. The publication could not promote his establish- 
ment in Strasburg, and he withdrew to Esslingen. There he endeavoured to 
maintain himself by the manufacture of soap, an industry he probably learned 
during his stay in Niirnberg; but although he boasts ‘that no one in all Ger- 
many could easily excel him in soap-boiling,’ his trade turned out a losing 
concern, ‘ because the wives both of the citizens and of the nobles in Swabia 
were still accustomed to wash with lye only, instead of with soap.’ We next 
find him at Geislingen. a little town situated ina narrow ravine at the foot of the 
Alp, near Ulm, where the chief occupation of the present day is turning and 
earving articles in bone. During the summer of 1533 he took his wares to the 
free weekly markets in Ulm, where they seem to have met with a better sale. 
This success, combined with his necessities and his liking for Ulm, induced him to 
apply for right of residence in Geislingen, and for freedom of the Ulm markets. 
He said he was willing to work, would entangle himself in no office, and hoped 
to be the means of reducing the price of soap; and cited in reference Cicero and 
‘his policy.’ The Council of Ulm, where he found friends among the patrician 
classes, admitted him, and bestowed on him the right of citizenship. 

He now lived by his writings, which he also printed himself. His liberal 
patrons in Ulm barely upheld him against his opponents, and when about a 
year afterwards his ‘ Paradoxa,’ his greatest work, appeared, the storm that had 
been gathering broke over his head. Without examination he was deprived of 
his burgher privileges, and received notice to quit. He protested, and promised 
to lay down his pen and to support himself by his printing alone, and to submit 
to any censorship. Bucer, then at the head of the Ulm theologians, demanded 
a retractation ; but he manfully declared ‘ that his pen and his hand and all his 
members, except heart and conscience, he was willing to subject to the council, 
even to death, but that his belief must be free, and bound by no oath.’ One 
favour only he begged—that he should not be expelled with his wife and child 
at the very beginning of winter. The council, in whose midst he did not want 
defenders, contented itself with his promise neither to speak, write, nor print, 
against the preachers or the constitution of Ulm, nor anything without the 
knowledge of the council. He was thus left in peace till 1538. 

In the mean time Ulm had not escaped the disturbing influence of Schwenk- 
feld; and Frank neither could nor would avoid offence with his free doctrines. 
The preacher Frecht succeeded in getting Frank judicially deprived of his citizen 
rights, and no protestation was now of any avail,—not even an appeal to his 
recently-composed Annals of Ulm, by which, in rescuing the history of the city 
from long-continued obscurity, he might have been held to have earned some 
consideration. 

Frank now led an unsettled life, and moved hither and thither about the south 
of Germany. In 1541 he published his ‘Sprichwérter,’ with ingenious com- 
mentaries, at Frankfort. The book has passed through many editions: the last 
was in 1831, also at Frankfort. He died in 1545 (some authorities say 1543), at 
Basel, where he was carrying on business as a printer and bookseller. 

Reference has been made to Frank’s denial of external authority and exaltation 
of subjective faculty, and to his assertion of the Divine immanence in all things. 
These doctrines, broached in his earlier books, were carried out to more special 
developments in his later writings. He argued that as the proper and peculiar 
Word of God is the inner Word, the Law of God, as God’s ‘ efflux, image, character, 
manifestation, in all His creatures, but especially in the human heart, so it is 
possible for a man to possess the living Word of God, though he does not have 
the Scriptures.’ Since also God, that is, the Divine Word, is the efficient power 
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placing the idea of the good in the harmony of the two—the 
harmony of the inner affection and the outer manifestation. 
His view embraces both and equally, as true counterparts, 


in every creature,—since He is all in all, He can have ‘no definition,’ can have 
no name, being in fact ‘the substance, essence, and life of all visible and 
invisible things.’ He is in Himself nothing,—becomes something only in His 
creatures, and attains to volition and consciousness of Himself first im man. 
‘God is, or attains actuality, as He is realized in our being; He takes on human 
nature in all men; in them He becomes grieved, wrathful, indignant at sin. 
This is the secret suffering of Christ, because the mourning over sin in every 
divine man ceases only at his grave.’ 

For Frank, the freedom of the human will exists only through the absence of 
willin God. ‘He becomes in us what we are, wills in us what we will, works in 
us according as we present ourselves as instruments. If man wishes to be God, 
God consents, and lets him have his own way, and God becomes the (sinful) man, 
or Adam. But the (sinful) adoption of the private will instead of God’s is 
suspended by God as evil, or a rod of correction, over man, and turns to good 
because God guides sin to His own good ends. Inasmuch as this is so, sin 
properly is nothing, and there is at bottom no sin against God, but only against 
ourselves, seeing that we injure ourselves most. The inner sin of the will is 
already condemned in the outward deed,—in the external manifestation it 
‘hanes’ already in the noose of judgment. There is also, properly speaking, 
no such thing as God’s objective punishment of sin. As thus God concurs with 
man, and as sin thereby dissipates into nothing, so the historical Christ melts 
away into the Divine Word,—into the Divine element of light which rules in all 
men. Christ according to the flesh is only the external director to the know- 
ledge of that which was already written in the heart. Through the death of 
Christ forgiveness, which in itself is eternal, rises into consciousness. Christ in 
the flesh is in Himself of no use. He must become in us the incarnate Word. 
His essence is love, and if we receive the love in us we receive both God and 
Christ in us. 

Just as the Bible and the historical Christ, so are the sacraments, the Church, 
and all ceremonies, indifferent to Frank. In opposition to their objective reahty, 
as well as in opposition to the outwardly violent asceticism of the Anabaptists, he 
insists on the inward piety, the feeling, the faith, which can exist only through 
the operation of love. He desires ‘ only that unsectarian, unbiassed Christianity 
which stands free in the Spirit on God’s (inner) Word, and whose piety is bound 
neither to sect nor time, place, law, person, nor element. The Church is only 
a spiritual invisible body of Christ, the assembly of all true, godly, pious, and 
right-minded men in all the world, even among the heathen. ‘I,’ he adds, 
‘am in that Church, wherever I may be, and therefore I seek for it and Christ 
neither here nor there.’ 

Thoroughly tolerant towards others, Frank made no claim for himself, but that 
one should bear with him, and pardon his error if he had erred. Only against 
the worldly -holy, the univerally accredited, the worldly-wise and learned, as 
against the oppression of princes, the usury and the voluptuousness of the rich, 
is he inexorable. The more that gold, property, and worldly honour became 
indifferent to him, and the mere necessaries of life satisfying to him, the more 
did he like to oppose to the historical rights, which bear so unjustly and un- 
righteously on the poor people, the rights of reason; and to the overgrown wealth 
and luxury of his time, the old Christian community of goods based on love and 
indifference towards possession. He never attempted to impose his principles 
in a practical way on others, or with any violence to enforce their application. 
In his aspirations and efforts he was harmless, as he was without blame alike in 
his private and public relations.—His doctrines, along with Schwenkfeld’s, were 
condemned at the convention of Schmalkalden, under the presidency of Me- 
lancthon, in 1540. 
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the opera externa and the internos cordis motus—the bonum | 
affectum et ejus affectus fructum.* 

May we not dimly trace in these three movements something 
like an historical exemplification of the Hegelian notion of Ab- 
stract Right or Legality, Morality, and Sittlichkeit or Ethicality 
or Observance, as it has been called? What appears as it 
were prelusively, unconsciously, and imperfectly in the one (the 
historical development), is in the other (the philosophical de- 
velopment) modified and expanded, under the dominating prin- 
ciple of the Begriff, by a reflective and self-conscious process. 


Under the abstract right, the requisite is only to do the right, no 
matter whether you agree with it or not,and no matter what your 
motives, intentions, or general spirit may be. But morality is plainly an 
internalization of such a standpoint, of such a material. While the 
standard under Law was without, it is now under Morality within—it 
has become conscience. ... What Hegel means by Sittlichkeit again, 
is a still higher advance in concretion. ... There is an abstractness, a 
one-sidedness, observable in Will, whether as manifested in Right or as 
manifested in Morality; whereas in Observance Will is concrete, and any 
such defect disappears. In Right, for example, Will is realized in some- 
thing merely external, while in Morality again it is realized only inter- 
nally in the contingent individual subject. This is not so, however, in 
regard to the Sittlich, the Observational, where what is inner is also 
outer, and what is outer is also inner. Take filial obedience, for example. 
There is a Sitte, a sacred usage, a civil custom, a substantial observance, 
and we can see it to be no less real as an outward act than as an inward 
sentiment, and no less real as an inward sentiment than as an outward 
act. Societary usage that is as well societary sentiment, or societary senti- 
ment that is as well societary usage,— that, then, is Sittlichkeit, that, then, 
is Observance. In such usage we see society to be in enjoyment of what 
we may call the second or higher nature. Such usage, or the system of 
such usages, we can see also to be capable of being named the substance 
of free will, a substance which each individual free will, each member of 
the society, knows to be that individual member’s own proper substance. 
He then possesses virtue, ethical personality, whose whole nature is per- 
meated and pervaded by this substantial life, who regards accordingly his 
particular place in the system as not negative to him, but peacefully accepts 
it, trusting implicitly in the whole, and ready to sacrifice himself to it ; 
and this is so, not as regards the State only, but as regards every one of 
its subordinate particular institutions. + 


In reviewing the conceptions of evil and of conscience, by 
which the one is reduced to incongruity of character with 
environment, and the other resolved into an effect on the 
nerves of a manifold experience of benefit and injury, our 
animadversions have for the most part, if not altogether, been 
directed against these views considered generally in them- 


* «Loci Communes,’ Augs. edit. pp. 14,110; Schenkel’s ‘ Wesen des Protes- 
tantismus,’ bd. ii. buch iii. abs. 1. 

+ ‘Lectures on the Philosophy of Law.’ By Jas. Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., 
pp. 34, 35. 
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selves. But when account is taken of their special position 
in Mr. Spencer’s scheme, in relation to other views which 
also claim a place in that scheme, the case against them 
becomes aggravated. They are not consistently maintained. 
While in one sense this may be a merit, as implying a subjec- 
tion of mere system-making to a recognition of truth, however 
it may tell, it renders Mr. Spencer’s position still more and 
specially untenable. So long as evil is primarily the object 
in view, and, indeed, generally, his conception is rigidly pre- 
served; but when attention is engaged with other considera- 
tions, and the subject is indirectly encountered, it is not 
always so; and under the exigencies of some parts of his 
teaching his scheme becomes incoherent and _ self-contra- 
dictory. We shall not now, at the end of a paper already 
long, aim at a full or minute examination of these irreconcil- 
able statements, nor, criticising the doctrine itself, as we have 
attempted to do, is there much need for it. We shall content 
ourselves with indicating one or two instances. 


In discussing the influences of the predatory instinct on the 
progress of civilization, Mr. Spencer writes :— 


That phase of civilization during which forcible supplantings of the 
weak by the strong, and systems of savage coercion are on the whole ad- 
vantageous, is a phase which spontaneously and necessarily gives birth to 
these things. ... As soon, however, as there arises a perception that 
these subjugations and tyrannies are not right—as soon as the sentiment to 
which they are repugnant becomes sufficiently powerful to suppress them, 
it is time for them to cease. The question altogether hinges on the amount 
of moral sense possessed by men; or, in other words, upon the degree of 
adaptation to the social state they have undergone. Unconsciousness 
that there is anything wrong in exterminating inferior races, or in reduc- 
ing them to bondage, presupposes an almost rudimentary state of men’s 
sympathies, and their sense of human rights. The oppressions they then 
inflict and submit to, are not, therefore, detrimental to their characters— 
do not retard in them the growth of the social sentiments, for these have 
not yet reached a development great enough to be offended by such doings. 
And hence the aids given to civilization by clearing the earth of its least 
advanced inhabitants, and by forcibly compelling the rest to acquire in- 
dustrial habits, are given without moral adaptation receiving any corres- 
ponding check. Quite otherwise is it, however, when the flagitiousness of 
these gross forms of injustice begins to be recognized. Then the times 
give proof that the old régime is no longer fit. Further progress cannot 
be made until the newly felt wrong has been done away or diminished. 
Were it possible under such circumstances to uphold past institutions and 
practices (which, happily, it is not), it would be at the expense of a con- 
tinued searing of men’s consciences. The feclings whose predominance 
gives possibility to an advanced social state would be constantly repressed 
—kept down on a level with the old arrangements, to the stoppings of all 
further progress ; and before those who have grown beyond one of these 
probationary states could reinstitute it, they must resume that inferior 
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character to which it was natural. . . . Whilst the injustice of conquests 
and enslavings is not perceived, they are on the whole beneficial; but as 
soon as they are felt to be at variance with the moral law, the continuance 
of 2 retards adaptation in one direction more than it advances it in 
another. 


There are statements here which seem to conflict at more 
than one point with the general system. In the first place, 
according to that system, tyranny, violence, extermination, 
are declared to be the sort of qualities fitted for man’s original 
state; that in fact they are necessary for his circumstances 
and position ; consequently that they are right, moral—be- 
cause adapted to conditions. But in the above quotation it is 
admitted that a time comes when they should cease,—when 
they are not right; and this time depends on ‘the amount of 
moral sense possessed by men.’ In other words, objective 
right depends on subjective faculty. Such acts, it would 
appear, become wrong when their injustice begins to be 
recognized. Evil then in this view is no longer the result 
of non-adaptation of constitution to conditions, but of conduct 
to a faculty, whose function is to form ethical judgments, and 
thus to erect a standard of right. The prevalent doctrine of 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy makes fitness to conditions right, 
and refers conscience to a gradual organization of metamor- 
phosed experiences of benefit and injury; places, therefore, 
the standard outside, and accounts for the faculty as the 
growth of tl experienced quality of actions. Here, on the 
contrary, it is asserted that the law finds voice from within, and 
the quality of actions is the result of its utterance. Hither 
the injustice must exist independently of its recognition, or 
it exists merely in or by being perceived. In the one case, 
it would seem to be maintained that at one stage men were 
obliged to act, ought to act, were morally right in acting, in 
violation of justice or abstract morality ; that is, were morally 
right in doing what was in itself morally wrong. In the other, 
evil does not consist in non-adaptation of faculty to conditions, 
but has only that subjective kind of existence called Idealism, 
which is dependent on the perceiving mind, and so far from 
affording any ground of experience for the generation of a 
faculty, to which it has no priority, is itself the result of that 
faculty’s operation. 

Again, it is asserted in the above extract, that could the 
past institutions and practices be upheld after they were 
recognized to be wrong, ‘it would be at the expense of a con- 
tinual searing of men’s consciences.’ Now, be it observed, 
so long as these institutions and practices were truly fitted to 
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the circumstances, they could not be wrong: on the adapta- 
tion theory they were right and beneficial,—they were neces- 
sary. When in course of time they came to be unfitted to the 
conditions, either their flagitious character must have been 
recognized so soon as they became such, or they must have 
been for a time unfit and injurious without their injustice being 
detected. The latter alternative admits the existence of evil 
before it was seen and known, and it cannot on that supposition 
be maintained that ‘ whilst the injustice of actions is not per- 
ceived they are on the whole beneficial,’—it cannot be that ‘ the 
question [of their rightness) hangs altogether upon the amount 
of moral sense possessed by men.’ On the former alternative, 
that so soon as they became detrimental they were seen to be 
evil, it is impossible to account for the faculty by which they 
were so recognized, as the result of long inherited experiences 
of benefit and injury. For the moral sense to have sprung 
from such a source, time — admittedly very long time-—is 
required. If it perceived the wrongness so soon as it arose, 
so soon as the action ceased to be adapted and beneficial, and 
became hurtful, it must clearly have had some other origin 
than consolidated and organized experiences of the changed 
relation. Nor is it easy to understand how an organ could 
become seared by a continuance of the same process to which 
its organization is due. If the conscience could be seared by 
such a continuance, it must have regard to a different standard 
than could be generalized or organized from the very course 
of experience in the past, which is now supposed to be inimical 
to it. 

Again, when discussing the connection of hero worship with 
the aggressive qualities, Mr. Spencer says :— 


In proportion as the members of a community are barbarous, that is, 
in proportion as they show a lack of moral sense by seeking gratification 
at each other’s expense, in the same proportion will they show depth of 
reverence for authority. What, now, are the several indications of defi- 
cient moral sense ? First on the list stands disregard of human life ; next, 
habitual violation of personal liberty; next to that, theft, and the dis- 
honesty akin to it. 


This seems to place the moral sense in positive antithesis 
to barbarity and the search after gratification at each other’s 
expense. But on the main principle of the ‘Social Statics,’ 
these are opposed only under certain circumstances. At one 
time, in fact, anti-social sentiments and conduct were perfectly 
right, and alone right. In man’s primitive condition, we 
have been assured ‘disregard of human life and habitual 
violation of personal liberty’ were at once his duty and his 
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necessity. If the moral sense means a sense related to 
what is moral,—to what is right, then the moral sense could 
not be lacking, but the reverse, when it prompted men to do 
that very thing which was needful and fitted to their cireum- 
stances. Mr. Spencer would seem to have forgot the shifting 
foundation on which he has proposed to base right, and, when 
convenient, to have found the proper object of the moral 
sense in something fixed and contrary to whatever is anti- 
social. 

Once more, in his ‘ Derivation of a First Principle,’ there 
oceurs the following distinction :— 


The giving of pain may have two causes. Either the abnormally con- 
stituted man may do something displeasing to the normal feelings of his 
neighbours, in which case he acts wrongly; or the behaviour of the 
normally constituted man may irritate the abnormal feelings of his neigh- 
hours, in which case it is not his behaviour that is wrong, but their cha- 
racters that are so. 


But how do we come to know what is normal and what is ab- 
normalin man? The true and only norm must, on the principle 
of this system, be the conditions under which he finds himself. 
But so far as each man is concerned, other men are external 
to him, and form a part of these conditions; so that it is hard 
to see how it could be inferred, when a painful jar occurs be- 
tween him and his neighbours, whether it is his behaviour or 
their character that is wrong. In so far as they and their 
characters go to define the norm for him, he is at fault; but 
inasmuch as he is an element in those external conditions 
that prescribe law for them, the reverse. In such a complex 
interaction it would seem impossible to determine what ‘the 
normally constituted man is.’ And if it were possible, it could 
at least no longer be said that constitution should always 
conform to conditions, but sometimes the contrary ; for which- 
ever character is abnormal, and has therefore to be changed, 
it must be on the side of ‘ constitution’ for its owner, but 
a factor in the ‘conditions’ for every one else. Here, again, 
in fact, it would seem, the alleged ground of right has slipped 
out of view, and the existence and possible knowledge of a 
norm independent of reciprocal attrition is acquiesced in, 
if not asserted. 
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Art. ITl.—Bryan Waller Procter. 


(1.) Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall). An Autobio- 
graphical Fragment and Biographical Notes, with Per- 


sonal Sketches of Contemporaries, Unpublished Lyries, 
and Letters of Literary Friends. London: George Bell 
and Sons. 1877. 

(2.) Old Acquaintance: Barry Cornwall and Some of his Friends. 
By James T. Fretps. Boston (U.S.A.): James R. Osgood 


and Co, 1876. 


Few persons, probably, who in 1874 saw a Bath chair drawn 
slowly round the sheltered paths of Regent’s Park, and noticed 
its occupant’s face, worn by time and suffering but kindly and 
thoughtful, knew that they were looking at one of the last 
links between themselves and a brilliant group of writers be- 
come historical—at the schoolfellow of Byron and Peel, the 
friend of Campbell and Coleridge, the ‘ Barry Cornwall’ 
whose songs forty years ago were almost the only popular 
songs with any pretension to poetry. 
Shelley, versifying a remark of Byron’s, wrote :— 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


But all wretched men are not poets, nor, happily, are all 
poets wretched men. Few, even of the most commonplace 
mortals, have had a more genial disposition or a more pro- 
sperous life than Procter: and the poet whose laurels have 
been twined by brother hands, from Charles Lamb to Algernon 
Swinburne; to whom Leigh Hunt dedicated his ‘ Beaumont 
and Fletcher,’ as one with genius akin to theirs, ‘ without one 
particle of what stained it;’ to whom Thackeray ‘ affection- 
ately’ inscribed ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and Browning dedicated 
*Colombe’s Birthday’ in token of ‘love and honour’—had 
no lack of appreciation from those who could make it most 
valuable. In his very pseudonym—an anagram of his name 
—there is a characteristic pleasantness ; and his poems, not- 
withstanding the occasional melancholy with which a weak con- 
stitution and a reflective disposition combined to tinge them, 
have a healthy sympathy with all that is best in man and 
brightest in nature, a pure and cheerful music, like that of 
the birds and brooks, to which he was always happily 
responsive. 

Procter’s life was too serene to be eventful, ‘ unless,’ says 
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Mr. Coventry Patmore, in his ‘Biographical Notes,’ ‘ his friend- 
ships may be regarded as its events.’ And beautiful events 
these were, recorded in the memoirs and correspondences 
which make up the literary history of the last half century 
—and in only one instance accompanied by a word of dis- 
paragement or dislike, from a pen which never spared the 
friend who might become in any degree also the rival. 

Bryan Waller Procter was born in 1787. His progenitors, 
he says in the ‘ Autobiographical Fragment’ whose only fault 
is its brevity, had been north-country farmers for many gene- 
rations. His father, more ambitious than the rest of his race, 
went to London and tempted fortune asa merchant. Probably 
therefore (though Procter does not say so) his celebrated 
son so far deserved the title of ‘ cockney poet '—freely bestowed 
at the time of his début in literature—as to have been born 
within sound of Bow bells. Becoming in some way indepen- 
dent of trade, Procter’s father retired, and occupied himself 
with his rents, dividends, and children. To his father Procter 
appears to have owed no intellectual gifts or tastes, but some- 
thing more valuable—the straightforward integrity so manifest 
in his life and conversation, that to know him was implicitly 
to trust him. 

When five years old, Procter was sent to a boarding-school ; 
and his distinct and touching sketches of his masters, especi- 
ally that of the gentle gracious émigré, M. Moliére, written after 
& lapse of seventy years, show how early his mind must have 
become sympathetic and observant. At this early age he fell 
in love, and thus describes his parting with the pretty delicate 
girl who, when aware that she was dying, desired to bid her 
baby-love farewell :— 

Late in September I was told that Miss R. was ill, was very ill, and 
that perhaps I might not see her again. Death I could not, of course, 
comprehend ; but [ understood perfectly what was a perpetual absence 
from my pretty friend. Whether I wept or raved, or how it was, I know 
not, but I was taken to visit her. It was a cold day, and the red and 
brown leaves were plentiful on the trees, and it was afternoon when we 
arrived at an old-fashioned country house at some distance from the high 
road. The sun was near his setting, but the whole of the wide west was 
illuminated, and threw crimson and scarlet colours on the windows, 
over which hung a cloud of vine-stalks and changing leaves, that 
dropped by scores on every summons of the blast. . . . She was sitting, 
as | entered, in a large arm- chair covered with white, like a faded 
Flora, and was looking at the sun; but she turned her bright and 


gentle looks on me, and the pink bloom dimpled in her cheeks as she 
smiled and bade me welcome. 


Mr. Patmore remarks that these infantile passions are 
almost peculiar to the childhood of poets, ‘ who love with the 
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full vehemence of passion, in the innocence and ignorance of 
early childhood.’ ‘This was also Alfieri’s theory, and is sup- 
ported by his own case; by Dante’s falling in love with 
Beatrice when nine years old; and by Byron’s passion for 
Mary Duff when seven—a passion so intense and lasting, that 
he was thrown into convulsions by being told of her mar- 
riage nine years afterwards. 

Procter’s health was delicate from infancy, and this consti- 
tutional weakness aided the quick ripening of his imagination 
and sensibility. He describes a wall paper in the bedroom 
at his uncle’s, in the pattern of which he could see many 
fearful and terrible forms; and Miss Martineau says at 
twelve years old he was horribly convinced that his father’s 
raven haunted him as a spy. This idea became so unbear- 
able that he once tried to kill the bird, and was overwhelmed 
with an agony of remorse, only relieved by finding his enemy 
hopping about and croaking as ominously as ever. When 
about thirteen Procter was sent to Harrow. He does not re- 
cord with any great respect either his course of study under 
Dr. Butler, or the companions who shared it. Too much 
time, he justly remarks, is given in our public schools to 
Latin and Greek, which exclude during school hours all 
modern languages, mathematics, and history, forcing the 
minds of the boys from studies far more likely to expand 
and sharpen the general intellect. ‘ Boys,’ he says, ‘ it is not 
easy to characterize very minutely. They are known mostly by 
their appetites, by their wants and desires and dislikes, which 
rise up and show themselves every day, and are expressed in 
obvious language.’ He then distinguishes two only of his 
schoolfellows: Peel, ‘ who toiled and struggled upwards till he 
became a minister of state,’ and inaugurated his financial 
career by writing an imposition of verse for Procter for half-a- 
crown ; and Byron, ‘ who blossomed into a poet.’ There were 
no indications of such blossoming in his school-days. ‘He 
was loud, even coarse, and very capable of a boy’s vulgar en- 
joyments. He played at hockey and racquet, and was occa- 
sionally engaged in pugilistic combats. He wore an iron 
cramp on one of his feet,’ adds Procter, ‘ and loose corduroy 
trousers plentifully relieved by ink, and had finger - nails 
bitten to the quick.’ He was then a rough curly-headed boy, 
and apparently nothing more. 

Procter is not much more complimentary to himself at 
the same period :— 


Tn reference to my intellect, I may say, with my hand on my heart, I 
had nothing superfluous; nothing either very bad or very good ; nothing 
NO, CXXXV. 5 
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very stupid or very bright. A little quickness once existed, as it does in 
most boys, but I never should have been a senior wrangler, nora Smith’s 
prizeman, nor had I any pretensions to trample on mediocre people. Then 
I was without ambition—a fatal defect, and one which (as some critics 
say) argues a corresponding defect of intellect. . . . I will not shrink from 
boasting that when young I attained some excellence at football; that in 
leaping and running I was distinguished; and, finally, that I was con- 
— a formidable antagonist in the mild and modest game of 
marbles. 


A humbler influence than that of school or schoolfellows 
directed Procter’s studies into the most congenial channel. 
His holidays were spent at the large old-fashioned house of his 
mother’s uncle, about twelve miles from London. One of the 
servants was a woman of superior birth and education, whose 
father had failed, and who in early life had cultivated a 
taste for reading to such good purpose that she could repeat 
all Richardson’s and Fielding’s novels to her fascinated young 
listener, with much discrimination of the characters. 


But above all, high above all, she worshipped Shakspere. She it was 
who first taught me to know him and to love him, and led eventually to 
my wondering admiration for the greatest genius that the world has ever 
produced. She used to repeat to me whole scenes, selecting those best 
adapted to a boy’s apprehension. In particular I remember what effect 
was produced on me by her recitation of passages in ‘Hamlet,’ and of 


the scenes between Hubert and Arthur in ‘King John.’ ‘I will buy a 
Shakspere with the first money I get,’ said I. ‘And you cannot do | 
better,’ replied she. . . . I bought a Shakspere, and entered into’a world 
beyond my own. 


Accordingly, though on Procter’s leaving school fate and 
his father determined that he should be made a lawyer, nature 
and his uncle’s old servant had already made him a poet. 
But he had to fulfil his destiny ‘in both kinds,’ and was 
placed under the care of Mr. Atherton, a solicitor at Calne. 
The move into the heart of the country was training for the 
poet as well as the lawyer. The time had arrived when he 
first began to think. Let no one, he says, despise any means 
by which the intellect of a boy may be widened and strength- 
ened. ‘ We attach too exclusive a value to words and figures. 
. . . What teacher has ever endeavoured to instil into his 
pupils the value of weeds or grasses, of animal or vegetable 
nature; .. . the wonders of space, or of the seasons, of night, 
of silence ?’ 

A circulating library, where Procter found Sterne and Le 
Sage, Inchbald and Radcliffe, assisted to complete his educa- 
tion ; and as though all influences converged to strengthen 
the dawning tendency, he at this time made his first literary 
friendship. William Lisle Bowles (best remembered now 
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for the remarkable influence of his sonnets on Coleridge and 
Southey, and by Byron’s satire in ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ where the unlucky poet is mangled as well as 
mocked) was rector of Bremhill, and Procter, who had read 
with admiration at Harrow his famous sonnets, used to visit 
the rectory, and accompany the parson’s violoncello with his 
flute. ‘I was very ready, perhaps not a little proud,’ he 
says, ‘to join the reverend poet in his harmonious interludes. 
As far as our acquaintance went he was simply a player on the 
violoncello, for I never heard him speak of his sonnets, or 
refer to poetry on any occasion.’ In another way the minstrel 
of blighted hopes disappointed Procter’s romantic precon- 
ceptions. ‘I had imagined that I should see a melancholy 
man, pressed down by love disappointed, and solemn with 
internal trouble. I found a cheerful married man, with no 
symptoms of weakness or sentiment about him.’ The ‘ pair of 


- friends,’ almost as ill-matched in age as Wordsworth and his 


Michael, met once in later years at the house of Rogers, when 
Procter had become famous, and the old poet rejoiced in his 
success. 

London of course was the land of promise to which 
Procter’s steps were set. He went thither when nineteen 
years old, but at this point the autobiographical fragment 
ends, and there is scanty record of his first half-dozen years’ 
residence in town, beyond the fact that he had at that time 
resolved to abandon law for literature. The usual disenchant- 
ment followed this resolve. ‘I made the acquaintance of two 
or three writers whose dinners were furnished by their pens. 
At first I looked with humble veneration on these imaginary 
geniuses, whose goose-quills served them so efficiently in life. 
I coveted their acquaintance and friendship, . . . but could 
not, after a most careful examination, discover much to 
admire. They had some envy, and a vast deal of prejudice, 
and a handsome stock of faults.’ His own early efforts, too, 
seem to have brought him disappointment. ‘ Do you imagine, 
O youth,’ he asks, ‘that your merit will bring down the ivy 
wreath of praise upon you? Do you imagine that knowledge 
of your subject will deter adverse decision? Collect yourself, 
my friend; know that the roads to fortune are always 
uncertain. The world is not gazing at you with all its eyes. 
It has other things to contemplate.’ 

Fortunately, Procter was at no time absolutely dependent 
on literary work (though for a very short period, after dis- 
solving a brief partnership with a solicitor, he is said to have 
‘lived by his pen’), and he was thus spared the sharpest 
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struggles, the bitterest humiliations of early authorship. 
Miss Martineau, in the memoir of Procter contributed by her to 
the ‘ Daily News,’ says he was disappointed of an expected in- 
’ heritance from a rich uncle named Waller, who left it to the 
poet’s younger brother. This story is neither contradicted 
nor confirmed by Mr. Patmore. Procter himself merely 
says he had ‘a younger brother, who succeeded to a small 
landed estate, and who all his life had been an idle man.’ 
On his father’s death, in 1816, the poet inherited some pro- 
perty; he kept a hunter, which he used at St. Albans in the 
season ; improved his early pugilistic excellence by lessons 
from Cribb; and took a house in Brunswick Square, where 
he entertained his guests handsomely. This liberal style of 
living no doubt gave rise to the gossip retailed by Moore, who 
writes in his Journal, under date of July 9th, 1819 :-— 


Went to breakfast with Rogers, ...and mentioned the poems 
lately published by Barry Cornwall, which had been sent to me by 
their author; and that on my calling at the publishers [C. and J. Ollier], 
to leave my card for him, I was told his real name was Procter, but that 
‘being a gentleman of fortune, he did not like to have his name made free 
with in the reviews.’ ‘I suppose,’ said Luttrell, ‘he is of opinion qui non 
habet in crumend lwat in corpore.” These poems, by the way, are full 
of original talent.’ 


Miss Mitford, that wonderful amasser of literary on dits, 


got hold of another version of this story, and wrote to Sir 
William Elford, in 1820 :— 


Everybody is talking about ‘Marcian Colonna,’ Barry Cornwall’s 
“new poem. Now ‘Barry Cornwall’ is an alias. The poet’s real name is 
Proctor, a young attorney, who feared it might hurt his practice if he 
were known to follow this ‘idle trade.’ It has, however, become very 
generally known, and poor Mr. Proctor is terribly embarrassed with his 
falsename. He neither knows how to keep it on nor throw it up. By 
whatever appellation he chooses to be called, he is a great poet.* 


Procter had been writing frequently in the ‘Literary 
Gazette,’ under various initials. Jerdan says in his autobio- 
graphy that some of these contributions exhibited great 
satirical power. If it were so, it was very seldom exercised. 
His jeu d’esprit, ‘The Genealogists,’ has long since passed 
into deserved oblivion. ‘ Dramatic Scenes and other Poems’ 
appeared in 1819; ‘Marcian Colonna’ and ‘The Sicilian 
Story’ in 1820. Byron, in 1821, wrote to Murray :— 


I just see by the papers of Galignani that there is a new tragedy 
of great expectation by Barry Cornwall. Of what I have read of his 


* ‘Life of Mary Russell Mitford.’ By Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. Second edition. 
Vol. ii. p. 104. 
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works, I like the Dramatic Sketches, but thought his ‘ Sicilian Story,’ and 
‘Marcian Colonna,’ in rhyme, quite spoilt by I know not what afiecta- 
tion of Wordsworth, and Moore, and myself, all mixed up into a kind of 
chaos. I think him very likely to produce a good tragedy if he keep to 
a natural style, and not play tricks to form harlequinades for an audience. 
As he (Barry Cornwall is not his trwe name) was a schoolfellow of mine, 
I take more than common interest in his success, and shall be glad to 
hear of it speedily. If I had been aware that he was in that line, I should 
have spoken of him in the preface to ‘ Marino Faliero.’ He will doa 
world’s wonder if he produce a great tragedy. 


A few months later he wrote to the same correspondent :— 


Barry Cornwall will do better by-and-by, I dare say, if he don’t get 
spoiled by green tea, and the praises of Pentonville and Paradise Row. 


In that year (1821) ‘Mirandola’ was acted at Covent 
Garden, by Macready, Charles Kemble, and Miss Foote. The 
cast alone would have commanded a certain success, even 
without those poetic beauties in which the play abounded. 
It produced £630 for the author; but he speaks of it very 
humbly, as hurried and imperfect, and attributes its success 
to the actors. 


Had I taken pains (he says) I could have made a much more sterling 
thing, but I wished for its representation, and there were so many authors 
struggling for the same object, that I had not firmness to resist the oppor- 
tunity opened to me through the kindness of Mr. Macready to offer it to 
the proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre. I allowed the play to appear, 
whilst I was conscious of its many shortcomings. 


Either Procter did not think quite so humbly of his play at 
the time of its appearance, or he was misrepresented. Captain 
Medwin says :— 


I told Lord Byron that I had had a letter from Procter, and that he 
had been jeered on ‘ Mirandola’ not having been included in his (Lord 
B.’s) enumeration of the dramatic pieces of the day; and that he added 
he had heen at Harrow with him. ‘Ay,’ said Lord Byron, ‘I remember 
the name: he was in the Lower School, in such a class. They stood, 
Farrer, Procter, Jocelyn.’ * 


First of the ‘ Letters from Literary Friends,’ appended to 
Mr. Patmore’s book, stands one from Byron, referring to this 
interview. It is dated Pisa, 1822 :— 


Your friend, Captain Medwin, is at this moment with me... . I al- 
ways thought highly of the dramatic specimens, and look upon ‘ Mirandola’ 
as a work of very great promise and deserved success. It is strange that 
Mr. Murray has not thought it worth his while to mention (that is, if you 


* «Conversations of Lord Byron.’ Second edition, p. 183. 
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know him) that I expressly wrote to him my regret that I had not been 
aware of ‘ Mirandola’ at the date of the preface to the ‘ Doge,’ &e. ... 
Had I been aware of your tragedy (although it is a matter of not the least 
consequence to you) I should certainly not have omitted to insert your 
name with those of the other writers who still do honour to the drama. 


In a subsequent letter (March, 1823) Byron says :— 


Why don’t you try the drama again? There is your forte, and you 
should set to work seriously. You would have the field to yourself, and 
are fully able to keep it... . I have prosed thus far in answer to your 
inquiry. Patience, and shuffle the cards. Leigh Hunt, who is resident 
in this district, has carried off your ‘ Flood’ (By the way, we have had 
one of our own this winter, which carried away bridges, cattle, and Chris- 
tians.) before I had time to read it. What little I glanced at I liked 
extremely. 


All which friendliness and politeness, however, did not pre- 
vent Byron from making his well-known sarcastic reference 
to Procter in the Ninth Canto of ‘Don Juan,’ published in 
August, 1823 :— 


Then there’s my gentle Euphues, who, they say, 
Sets up for being a sort of moral me. 

He'll find it rather difficult, some day, 
To turn out both—or either, it may be. 


The notion of Procter’s ‘setting up’ to be any sort of Byron 
is simply ludicrous; and at the time the lines appeared, 
Procter was too rich in friends to be much disturbed by 
Byron’s flippancy. One, for whom Procter had an affectionate 
admiration, and who undoubtedly influenced his serious and 
playful style more than any other contemporary, by his con- 
versation and writings and by directing him to the old dra- 
matists as models, is thus described by him :— * 


Persons in the habit of traversing Covent Garden seven and forty 
years ago might, by extending their walk a few yards into Russell Street, 
have noted a small spare man clothed in black, who went out every morn- 
ing and returned every afternoon as regularly as the hands of the clock 
moved towards certain hours. You could not mistake him. He was 
somewhat stiff in his manner, and almost clerical in dress, which indi- 
cated much wear. He had along melancholy face, with keen penetrating 
eyes, and he walked with a short resolute step citywards. He looked no 
one in the face for more than a moment, yet contrived to see everything 
as he went on. No one who ever studied the human features could pass 
him by without recollecting his countenance. It was full of sensibility, 


- and it came upon you like a new thought, which you could not help 


dwelling upon afterwards: it gave rise to meditation, and did you good. 
This small, half-clerical man was—Charles Lamb. 


* «Charles Lamb, a Memoir.’ By Barry Cornwall, p. 117. 
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Procter had been introduced to Lamb in 1817 at Leigh 
Hunt’s house, where he says he ‘enjoyed Lamb’s company 
once or twice over agreeable suppers.’ The acquaintance grew 
to an intimate friendship, which lasted seventeen years. Both 
were contributors to the ‘London Magazine;’ and at the 
monthly suppers, where Allan Cunningham, Hood, DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt, and poor John Clare were frequent guests, Lamb 
used when able to sit by Procter, to whom he would whisper, 
‘My boy, you will see me home to-night, I know!’ Procter 
told Mr. Fields that he had never known Lamb drink immo- 
derately except on one occasion, and that he was a small 
and delicate eater. Mr. Carew Hazlitt charges Procter with 
‘moral falsification’ and ‘distortion of biographical facts,’ 
because in his memoir of Lamb he did not represent his 
friend as ‘a person who quaffed porter out of a pewter pot, 
and interlarded his discourse with profane expressions.’ But 
it must be remembered that as Procter knew Lamb inti- 
mately, and Mr. Carew Hazlitt did not, he was infinitely 
more likely of the two to be correct as to Lamb’s habits. 
How strongly Lamb resented the insinuation that he drank 
immoderately, we know from his ‘ Letter to Robert Southey ;’ 
and if Lamb did occasionally use ‘strong expletives,’ we 
protest against the view that ‘ solicitude to exhibit the man 
in as elegant an aspect as might be’ induced Procter to sup- 
press the fact. Those who, like the writer, knew Procter 
personally, know perfectly well that he of all men was singu- 
larly free from the ‘ half-heartedness, egotism, and effeminate 
prudery ’ with which Mr. Carew Hazlitt charges him.* 


With faltering voice (says Mr. Fields), Procter told me of Lamb’s 
‘givings away’ to impoverished friends whose necessities were greater 
than his own. His secret charities were constant and unfailing, and no 
one ever suffered hunger when he was by. He could not endure to see a 
fellow-creature in want if he had the means to supply him. Thinking, 
from the depression of spirits which Procter in his young manhood was 
once labouring under, that perhaps he was in want of money, Lamb 
looked him earnestly in the face as they were walking one day in the 
country together, and blurted out, in his stammering way, ‘ My dear boy, 
I have a hundred pound note in my desk, that I don’t know what to do 
with. Oblige me by taking it, and getting the confounded thing out of my 
keeping.’ ‘I was in no need of money,’ said Procter, ‘and I declined the 
gift ; but it was hard work to make Lamb believe that I was not in an im- 
pecunious condition.’ 


In this ‘secret charity,’ as in other qualities, Procter, ac- 
cording to Mr. Patmore, much resembled his old friend. Some 
of Lamb’s most delightful letters were addressed to Procter. 


* ¢ Mary and Charles Lamb.’ By W. C. Hazlitt. Pp.11, 12. 
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They are too well known to need more than a passing refer- 
ence, yet one cannot resist dwelling on a quaint pungent pas- 
sage or two, just as we linger in an old-fashioned garden 
over the familiar aroma of wallflower and sweetbriar. Every 
lover of Lamb has repeatedly laughed over the letter in which 
he asks Procter’s professional advice as to an imaginary will 
under which Lamb is executor, and then begs a few lines of 
verse for a young friend’s album :— 


Six lines—make ’em eight—signed Barry C. They need not be very 
good, as I chiefly want ’em as a foil to mine. . . . Martin Burney will 
tell you the sort of girl I request the ten lines for—somewhat of a pensive 
cast, what you admire. . . . The lines may come before the law question, 
as that cannot be determined before Hilary Term, and I want your de- 
liberate judgment on that. The other may be flimsy and superficial. 


The next letter strikes a startling national balance. ‘Ain’t 
you glad about Burke’s case? We may set off the Scotch 
murders against the Scotch novels. Hare, the Great Un- 
hanged.’ And in the next, Lamb is smitten with compunc- 
tion as to his inroads upon Procter’s purse :— 

The comings-in of an incipient conveyancer are not adequate to the 
receipt of three twopenny-post non-paids in a week. Therefore, after 
this I condemn my stub to long and deep silence, or shall awaken it to 
write to lords, lest those raptures in this honeymoon of our correspond- 
ence, which you avow for the gentle person of my Nuncio, after passing 
through certain natural grades, as love, love and water, love with the 
chill off, . . . should suddenly plum down to a loathing and blank 


aversion, to the rendering probable such counter expressions as this, 
‘Hang that infernal twopenny postman !’ 


Procter’s hitherto unpublished sketches of remarkable people 
he knew (both those made at the time, which unfortunately are 
very few, and those in which, when seventy-nine years old, 
memory struggled painfully to secure the fast-vanishing forms) 
are full of acute touches, which sometimes place a man bodily 
before the reader in a few apt words. They are little more 
than memoranda, but of greater value than many laboured 
descriptions. We have the Rev. George Croly, destined, said 
his sisters, ‘to push Lord Byron from his throne ’—a large 
and vigorous Tory, who, in the intervals of energetic dogma- 
tizing, played pleasantly on the violin. Wordsworth, tall and 
ungainly, severe and tranquil, who in the time of his poverty 
was met by a friend of Procter gathering nuts in a neigh- 
bouring wood, to eke out his children’s scanty dinner. 


Wordsworth (says Mr. Procter) has been called a Pantheist, but this 
was surely an error. He looked indeed so constantly and intently on the 
outer world, that he saw its minutest differences and inmost secrets, and 
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these he elevated by his imagination, and showed how they make their 
impress on the human mind until they become akin to the mind itself. . . . 
As you read the verse of Wordsworth, you see the bare moor round which 
the winds sweep—the hills over which the sheep move like a cloud—the 
sheaves and sheets of snow—the poor cottager and wandering pedlar, and 
all that comes to peasant life—its loves and hopes broken down by sick- 
ness and old age. 


Coleridge, with weighty head, dreaming eyes, thick slow 
utterance, and sensual lips; who went to London one day to 
consult a friend about ‘our dear Hartley,’ then causing 
his father much anxiety ; arrived at one o’clock, in the midst 
of a conversation which interested him ; joined in, or rather 
absorbed, that conversation through dinner and through tea 
without cessation, till at eight o’clock the Highgate stage 
waited for him. ‘My dear Z——,’ he cried, starting up, 
‘I will come to you some other day and talk of our dear 
Hartley.’ Rogers, ‘a little, old, pleasant man, with formal 
manner and sub-acid words, that gave pungency to general 
talk.’ It has been rumoured, adds Procter, ‘ that Rogers was 
a sayer of bitter things. I know that he was a giver of good 
things—always a friend in need.’ Moore—‘ a very little 
round-faced man, with an easily worn but not unpleasant 
assurance ’—was not liked by Procter, who indeed does but 
scant justice to the Irish melodies. This coolness to Moore’s 
songs, like the denial of all dramatic faculty to Lord Byron 
and Leigh Hunt (in spite of the success of the ‘ Legend of 
Florence’ on the stage), are curious anomalies in one usually 
so generous to contemporaries—the sole faint traces to be 
met with in Procter’s writings or conversation of that literary 
jealousy from which it is said no literary man can possibly be 
wholly exempt. Applied to Moore’s longer poems, his criti- 
cism is quite fair :-— 


His ‘Twopenny Post-bag,’ and cther works of a similar class are, 
however, very piquant and clever. The subjects accorded with his tastes. 
As to the songs and other poems, one can seldom imagine that they were 
written in the open air, in the woods or fields, or in the face of nature. 
There is, so to speak, always a boudoir or indoor air about them: the 
very flowers seem to be artificial. Mr. Moore’s verses are also too 
saccharine: they want substance and relief. One may be smothered 
even with roses; and if the roses want their natural dew and freshness, 
the suffocation becomes unpleasant. 


To Walter Scott, ‘ tall, stalwart, bluff, and courteous’ (whom 
Procter, though on a smaller scale, somewhat resembled in 
feature), warmer tribute is given :— 


I do not think any one envied him more than one envies kings. He 
was placed high beyond competition. , . . I see in no other author 
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such a combination of truth and ease and dramatic power. . . . What 
great geniality he has, what picturesqueness, from the castle to the 
cottage, from the religious zealot and the soldier of fortune to the very 
hounds sniffing the odour of supper in ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 


Procter’s defence of Hazlitt is full, warm, and generous. No 
man, he says, was competent to write of Hazlitt who did not 
know him personally. 


Some things of which he has been accused were referable merely to 
temporary humour or irritability, which was not frequent, and which was 
laid aside in an hour. At other times (by far the greater portion of his 
life) he was a candid and reasonable man. He felt the injuries and 
slander, however, which were spit forth upon him, acutely, and resented 
them. He was not one of those easy, comfortable, and so-called ‘ good- 
natured’ men who are simply inaccessible to strong emotions, and from 
whom the mixed ills of life fall off without disturbing them, like rain 
from a pent-house top. 


Procter adds a curious sketch of Sarah Walker, the object, 
as he says, of Hazlitt’s insane infatuation :— 


I used to see this girl at his lodgings in Southampton Buildings, and 
could not account for the extravagant passion of her admirer. She was 
the daughter of the lodging-house keeper. Her face was round and 
small, and her eyes were motionless, glassy, and without any speculation 
inthem. Her movements in walking were very remarkable, for I never 
observed her make a step. She went onwards in a sort of wavy, sinuous 
manner, like the movement of a snake. She was silent, or uttered mono- 
syllables only, and was very demure. Her steady unmoving gaze upon 
the person she was addressing was exceedingly unpleasant. The Germans 
would have extracted a romance from her, endowing her perhaps with 
some diabolic attribute. To this girl he gave all his valuable time, all 
his wealthy thoughts, and all the loving frenzy of his heart. For a time, 
I think, on this point he was substantially insane, certainly beyond self- 
control, To him she was a being full of witchery, full of grace, with all 
the capacity of tenderness. The retiring coquetry which had also brought 
others to her, invested her in his sight with the attractions of a divinity 
—a divinity, indeed, like those of old, when the goddesses lowered them- 
selves for a while only to the entreaties of mortals, but reserved their 
permanent affection for the gods themselves. 


Edward Irving, whom Procter knew soon after his arrival 
in London, he calls— 


The most pure and hopeful spirit, surely, that Scotland ever produced. 
If his manner had not been so unassuming I might have felt humbled 
before him. But he was so amiable and simple, that we all forgot we 
stood in the presence of a giant in stature, with mental courage to do 
battle with any adversary. His words were at once gentle and heroic; 
. ... he was more like one of the old apostles than any one that has 
lived since. 


The whole picture of Irving—the most elaborate (next to 
that of Hazlitt) in Procter’s biographical gallery —is an 
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earnest eulogium. The advocacy springs from the heart. 
After speaking of the strange delusions and bitter calumnies 
under which Irving’s fine intellect broke down, he con- 
cludes :— 


It was said that neglect, or rather the cessation of general admiration, 
had killed him. This was not the case. He cared little for the incense 
which the rabble poured out before him so profusely. But it was to him 
a deep and abiding sorrow that men whom he thought to be his friends— 
men in whom he had believed, and on whom he had lavished his affection 
—should have stood out arrayed against him. What had he been doing, 
believing? Was the world then, after all, a mere mirage? It seemed of 
little use to travel farther. The Delectable Mountains had vanished. His 
work was over or of no value. After toil, to the weary traveller comes, at 
least—rest. There was nothing left but to go back to the home of his 
youth, and die. His last words are the words of a true believer: ‘ In life 
and death I am the Lord’s.’ 


‘The verse of Joshua,’ Procter adds, ‘ appears to have been 
often in his mind.’ He gave Mr. and Mrs. Procter, on their 
marriage, a large Bible, with a kind inscription and the text, 
‘ But as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.’ 

For Carlyle, to whom Irving introduced Procter, he had 
high and affectionate regard. ‘He is a great master of 
pathos, and he impresses upon certain words and phrases a 
weight of meaning that exceeds that of any other writer. . . . 
The world (our home) and man (our likeness and our brother) 
are justly upheld by him as undeveloped miracles, about 
which we are apt to chatter and argue as on a common rule 
in arithmetic, but to which our boasted scientific discoveries 
are poor and trivial.’ But Procter’s mind was too independ- 
ent and discriminating to follow in the wake of Carlyle’s hero- 
worship—or rather brute-force worship—at which he laughs 

ently. 

‘ Precis tells forcibly the tragic story of Thomas Griffiths 
Wainwright (Janus Weathercock of the ‘ London Magazine’), 
‘a fop, finikin in dress, with mincing steps and tremulous 
words, with curled hair full of unguents, and cheeks painted 
like those of a frivolous demirep;’ who had a short-lived 
notoriety as an author and man about town, but from whom 
‘flamed out ultimately the depravity of a forger and a 
murderer,’ and who, after cheating the gallows, was trans- 
ported for life and died raving mad. These last half-dozen 
reminiscences are wonderfully clear, vivid, and forcible, to be 
written at the age of seventy-nine. 

The Keats of whom Procter gives us a glimpse is very 
different from the morbid, egotistic, and supersensitive genius 


) 
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—posing as poet—described by others, and not altogether 
disproved by his published letters. 


I was introduced to Keats by Leigh Hunt, and found him very plea- 
sant, and free from all affectation in manner and opinion. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to.discover a man with a more bright and open 
countenance. He was always ready to hear and to reply; to discuss, to 
reason, to admit; and to join in serious tulk or common gossip. It has 
been said that his poetry was affected and effeminate. I can only say | 
that I never encountered a more manly and simple young man. In per- 
son he was short, and had eyes large and wonderfully luminous, and a 
resolute bearing ; not defiant, but well-sustained. 


_ Of Godwin, Procter has written the bitterest of the few 
bitter phrases he ever penned. ‘I have always thought him 
like one of those cold intellectual demons, of whom we read 
in French and German stories, who come upon earth to do 
good to no one and harm to many.’ 

Fennimore Cooper—who seems to have brought the man- 
ners of his own noble savage into London society; and 
Stothard—whose conversation is marvellously reproduced— 
also figure in the ‘ Recollections,’ but we have space only for 
a story of Lamb’s learned and absent-minded friend George 
Dyer, less generally known than his amusing tumble into the 
New River. Dyer once invited Llanos, the author of ‘ Este- 
ban’ and ‘ Sandoval,’ to breakfast with him in Clifford’s Inn, 
and straightway forgot all about the invitation. When Llanos 
kept his appointment, he found nothing but little Dyer, his 
books, and his dust—the accumulation of years. Dyer, hos- 
pitable so far as his means and ideas went, when told that 
Llanos had come to breakfast, produced from a cupboard 
the remains of a threepenny loaf, a little glazed teapot, anda 
spoonful of milk. Llanos attacked the stale crust and waited good- 
humouredly. Dyer, who was half blind, complacently poured 
out—nothing but hot water. Llanos, thinking a man might 
be guilty of too much abstinence, inquired if his host had not 
forgotten to put in the tea. ‘ God bless me,’ said Dyer, ‘and so I 
have.’ He immediately remedied his error by emptying the 
contents of a piece of brown paper into the teapot, deluging 
it with water, and pouring out again. Llanos thought the 
liquid had rather a strange colour, but filled his spoon and 
tasted. It was ginger! Llanos soon after departed, and was 
just finishing a capital breakfast in a neighbouring coffee- 
house, when Dyer came in to read the paper. He greeted 
Llanos, but expressed no surprise at seeing his late guest en- 
gaged on a second breakfast. He had quite forgotten that they 
had met before that day. 
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Take, as a pendant, a story of Procter’s dining with Hazlitt. 
Some friend had sent him a couple of Dorkings, of which he 
immediately invited Procter to partake. He went, expecting 
the usual sort of dinner, but it was limited strictly to the 
fowls and bread, with water to wash them down. 


Do I mention this spare entertainment as a charge against Hazlitt 
(asks the narrator)? Oh, no, [ do not. [am sure the matter never entered 
into his mind. He drank water only, and lived plainly, and not un- 
reasonably assumed that what was sufficient for himself sufficed for 
others. He had nothing parsimonious in his character. 


The ‘Flood of Thessaly,’ published in 1823, and referred 
to in Byron’s letter, was dedicated to Miss Skepper, the 
step-daughter of Basil Montagu, to whom Procter was mar- 
ried in the following year. Mr. Patmore says :— 


That a poet could hardly have aspired to a greater temporal reward 
than the friendship of the Basil Montagus and the hand of their daughter 
will not be questioned by any of the many living persons who have 
had the happiness of knowing that family. No young man who under- 
stood what honour meant—and none understood it better than the high- 
minded and sensitive young poet—could think that fame had in store for 
him any favour which could surpass or equal those which she was now 
conferring on him. Hence, perhaps, the sudden and final extinction of 
his literary ambition, which seemed to occur about this time, notwith- 
standing an amount of popular encouragement that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, was calculated to fire him to redoubled exertion. 


Two at least of Procter’s friends seem to have anticipated 
his secession from literature at this period. Lamb wrote to 
Leigh Hunt—‘ Barry Cornwall has at last carried the pretty 
A. 8. They are just in the treacle-moon. Hope it won't clog 
his wings—gaum, we used to say at school.’ And Jeffrey, 
writing to congratulate the bridegroom, adds :— 


I do wish you joy, with all my heart, and I feel assured that you will 
bea very happy man. We shall hear no more, I take it, of your nerves 
and your regimen, your weak spirits or your weak stomach. I am half 
afraid that, seeing the numerous things you will now bid adieu to, poetry 
may be included, but I hope not. 


Probably Procter’s real motive in deserting poetry for con- 
veyancing was a modest and acute perception that his muse, 
however graceful, was not strong of wing, and had already 
taken her longest and loftiest flights. 


What he wrote (says Mr. Patmore) had a style of its own, an elegant, 
tender, and somewhat consciously child-like or maiden-like simplicity, 
which is not quite like anything else in poetry. Avery pure taste and 
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an excellent ear preserved him invariably from harshness and coarseness, 
and frequently enabled him to pour forth strains which surpass, in all 
essential qualities, much that fashion—as variable and as inscrutable in 
art as in dress—now pronounces to be high-class poetry. 


These qualities are beautiful, are admirable, but are not 
calculated for wide popularity with the multitude, who prefer 
poetry, like pictures, painted in stronger colours and depict- 
ing more startling subjects. Procter has always been the 
poet of poets—the beloved of his brethren, who alone can 
enter into his refined and subtle fancies. He deserved to 
be held in this favour, for when he stepped aside from the 
race for fame he still watched other competitors with un- 
failing interest, with quiet, sometimes pensive humour, ready 
alike to hail the victor and console the vanquished. For his 
own part, Procter was of Walter Scott’s opinion, that litera- 
ture should be a staff, not a crutch. 


I am not sure (he says, in the ‘ Recollections,’ already so largely quoted) 
whether a profession, unaccompanied by hard labour, may not act as a 
relief from the strain and tension of the mind which the composition of 


books alone (as the sole occupation of life, I mean) would assuredly pro- 
duce. 


Procter and his wife began their married life in Southamp- 
ton Row. He had an income of £500 a year from property 
left him by his father, and applied himself energetically to 
conveyancing, working two entire nights a week, and taking 
between forty and fifty pupils, of whom Eliot Warburton and 
Kinglake were the most distinguished. In 1825 the Procters 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Basil Montagu in Bedford Square, where 
their eldest child ‘the golden-tressed Adelaide,’ — herself 
destined to become so sweet a singer,—was born. In 1831 
Procter was called to the bar. In 1832 he published ‘ English 
Songs,’ which has gone through several editions, and to which 
he added twenty new lyrics in 1856. 1n 1832 he lost his 
second son, Edward, of whom he was passionately fond. In 
the same year he received an appointment to which Landor 
alludes in a letter beginning with a fierce denunciation of 
Queen Elizabeth, and all that was named after her. ‘ All 
things are now Elizabethan, from poets that no man can 
read to windows that nobody can look out of. . . . You are a 
busy man, which is very bad. I am afraid you will be a rich 
one; worse and worse. So you are a Commissioner of Lunacy. 
I must put on my best behaviour when you visit me, and I 
request you not to bring forward this letter against me.’ 
Procter had intimate friends in the theatrical as well as the 
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literary world—notably the Kembles and Mrs. Siddons, of 
whom he says: ‘ Her ‘‘I will take a slice of mutton, if you 
please,” would have become Lady Macbeth. It was listened to 
with awe. Nevertheless, there was nothing affected in her tone 
or manner, which was merely serious from habit.’ He was also 
acquainted with Edmund Kean, of whom, in 1832, he pub- 
lished an unsatisfactory life, which he never ought to have 
been persuaded to undertake. The Kembles introduced 
Procter to Sir Thomas Lawrence, who wrote him a congratu- 
latory epistle on his marriage, which for stiff and ceremonious 
courtesy would have done honour to Sir Charles Grandison. 

After living for some years in a little Gothic cottage in Grove 
End Road, St. John’s Wood, the Procters removed to Upper 
Harley Street, where his hospitable receptions, aided by the 
brilliant social qualities of his wife, gathered as distinguished 
a circle as any in London. Mr. Patmore says that Procter 
‘closed his career as a poet in 1832.’ This is incorrect, for 
in January, 1857, Procter issued ‘Dramatic Scenes, with 
other Poems’ (Chapman and Hall), illustrated by Tenniel, 
Birket Foster, Corbould, and others, saying in the preface: 
‘Tn all probability, this book is the last with which I shall try 
the patience of the public.’ His last poetical work it certainly 
was: ten years subsequently, however, he astonished and 
delighted the public with one more work. A heavy anxiety 
fell on Procter’s family in 1857, his only surviving son being 
in India throughout the mutiny. In a letter to Mr. Fields he 
says: ‘Our son escaped from Delhi lately, with four or five 
other officers, four women, and a child. They dropped a fear- 
ful height from the walls of the fort, amidst showers of 
bullets. . . . They were seven days and nights in the jungle, 
without money or meat. . . . They forded rivers, lay on the 
wet ground at night, lapped water from the puddles, and finally 
reached Meerut.’ In 1861 Procter left Upper Harley Street 
for one of his own houses in Weymouth Street. Here the 
chief events in their domestic history were the sudden poetic 
fame of their eldest daughter, and her death, which too 
speedily followed. In 1861 Procter resigned his commissioner- 
ship. Painful though its duties must have been to one so 
sympathetic, his natural benevolence alleviated them, and 
influenced even the unhappy patients themselves. Mr. 
Procier’s retiring pension, assisted by the legacy from Mrs. 
Browning’s munificent cousin, John Kenyon, enabled the 
Procters to continue to live in the style to which they had 
been accustomed. 

Procter’s ‘ Memoir of Charles Lamb,’ published in May, 
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1866, will be best described by the following passage from a 
letter addressed to him by Carlyle :— 


I have found in your work something so touching, brave, serene, and 
pious, that I cannot but write you one brief word of recognition, which 
{ know you will receive with welcome. . . . Brevity, perspicuity, grace- 
ful clearness: then also perfect veracity, gentleness, lovingness, justness, 
peaceable candour throughout, a fine kindly sincerity to all comers, with 
sharp enough insight too, quick recognition graphically rendered—all the 
qualities, in short, which such a book could have, I find visible in this, 
now dating, it appears, in your seventy-seventh year. Every page of it 
recalls the old Procter whom I used to talk with forty-two years ago, un- 
altered except as the finest wines and suchlike alter by ripening to the 
full; a man as if transfigured by his heavy laden years, and to whom the 
hoary head is as a crown. Upon all which another old man congratulates 
him, and says, with a kind of pathetic joy, his Huge, Huge ! 


Those who saw the old poet in his little study at Weymouth 
Street, surrounded by his books, his ‘silent servants, .. . 
friends in every season, bright and dim ;’ who have watched 
as he groped in the dark corners of his memory for recollec- 
tions of his long dead and gone friends, must have been forcibly 
reminded ‘ that the days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet 
is their strength labour and sorrow.’ Although he loved to 
dwell upon, and lived to a great extent in the past, he, a true 
vates, had much thought for the future and his memory in the 
minds of those he loved. ‘To the last he occasionally added 
to his poems a lyric as purely musical as ever—one especially 
of those included in Mr. Patmore’s book equals in harmonious 
tenderness any of its predecessors :— 


EXHUMO. 


Should you dream ever of the days departed— 
Of youth and morning, no more to return,— 
Forget not me, so fond and passionate-hearted, 
Quiet at last, reposing 
Under the moss and fern. 


There where the fretful lake in stormy weather 
Comes circling round the reddening churchyard pines, 
Rest, and call back the hours we lost together, 
Talking of hope, and soaring 
Beyond poor earth’s confines. 


If, for those heavenly dreams too dimly sighted, 
You became false,—why, ’tis a story old ; 
I, overcome by pain and unrequited, 
Faded at last, and slumber 
Under the autumn mould. 


Closing Years. 


Farewell, farewell! No longer plighted lovers, 
Doom’d for a day to sigh for sweet return; 
One lives, indeed ; one heart the green earth covers— 
Quiet at last, reposing 
Under the moss and fern. 


As time went on, Procter, from increasing infirmity, and 
a distressing indistinctness of speech caused by partial pa- 
ralysis, mixed less and less in general society. But few 
men of letters, of any country, visited London without seeking 
an introduction to the oldest living English poet, and none 
obtained it without increased love and veneration for him. 
Hawthorne gave a charming description of Procter and Leigh 
Hunt together in their cheerful old age. But the fullest and 
best account of Procter and his circle is Mr. Fields’ brochure. 
‘Who that ever came habitually into his presence,’ asks the 
writer, ‘ can forget the tones of his voice, the tenderness in his 
grey retrospective eyes, the touch of his sympathetic hand laid 
on the shoulder of a friend?’ Such memories were soon all 
that remained to those who loved him. On Sunday, October 
4th, 1874, he died. To him, undoubtedly, death’s summons 
came as a release. The sadness expressed in his poem on 
Age had deepened in the last few years :--- 


Not only the seasons, failing, 
Forsake their natural tone, 
But age droops onward, sailing, 
And is lost in the seas unknown. 
No wisdom redeemeth his sorrow, 
For thought and strength are fled— 
No hope enlightens to-morrow, 
And the past, so loved, is dead. 
Dead—dead ! 


Procter was buried in Finchley Cemetery. Among all the 
tributes to his memory none were finer than Swinburne’s 
verses, some stanzas from which may be fitly quoted in this 
notice of a poet’s life :— 


No soul shall pass of a singer than this more blest. 

Blest for the years’ sweet sake that were fill’d and brighten’d, 

As a forest with birds, with the flowers and fruits of his song. 

For the souls’ sake blest that heard, and their cares were lighten’d, 
For the hearts’ sake blest that have foster’d his name so long. 

By the living and dead lips blest that have loved his name, 

And clothed with their praise, and crowned with their love for fame. 


* * * * * * 
Time takes them home that we loved, fair names and famous, 
Yo the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of death : 
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But the flower of their souls he shall not take away to blame us, 
Nor the lips lack song for ever that now lack breath. 

For with us shall the music and perfume that die not dwell, 
Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we farewell! 


Those who had been led to anticipate a literary life of 
Procter, abounding in anecdotes of him and his friends, from 
the pen of one who had shared with the poet their admiration 
and regard, will be disappointed by the published memoir, 
which is little more than a collection of materials for bio- 
graphy, and adds scarcely anything to our knowledge of him, 
except the fragments written by himself. The editor, indeed, 
claims credit for nothing more, and his share of the work 
is modest and thoroughly appreciative. It is to be hoped 
that a selection from Procter’s correspondence may be made. 
The very few letters appended to the present volume serve 
but to indicate the value of those he received, and not a 
single complete specimen is given of those he wrote. The 
one note from Charles Lamb is unintelligible, and should not 
have been published without some explanation of its meaning. 
Remembering the distinguished men with whom Procter was 
in frequent correspondence, and that his own letters entered 
more fully into literary and social topics than is customary 
in these days, 

When men make love by telegraph, 


there could be small difficulty in selecting a volume of great 
interest without touching on private matters. 


Arr. [V.—The Russian and Turkish War. 
‘The Times’ and the ‘ Daily News,’ 1877-8. 


Our last article on the war of 1877-8 carried the narrative 
down to the important time when the general movement of 
the Turkish forces against the Russians after the first battle 
of Plevna had, from different causes, altogether failed. We 
saw how Suleiman, avoiding the junction with Mehemet Ali 
which might have given the Porte a not improbable chance of 
success, had wasted an army in the Shipka Pass; and how, 
accordingly, his colleague, although victorious in a few minor 
combats, had been paralyzed and almost inactive, his lieu- 
tenants, too, being hostile to him. We saw how the Russians, 
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although holding positions far from strategically safe, and 
manceuvring with little military skill, had, nevertheless, main- 
tained their ground, or at least had baffled the attacks of 
their foes; and how, though they had fallen back from the 
river Lom to the Jantra, they really had escaped or averted 
danger. 

We resume at this point the course of events, and shall 
follow it to its momentous close. One great disaster was yet to 
teach the Russian commanders not to be over confident, nor 
’ to underrate the powers of the Turk; and it was to exhibit to 
Europe the defects of generalship, of system, and of military 
judgment, unquestionably to be seen in some of the Russian 
leaders. But with this one, and that a passing exception, the 
tide of fortune begins from this time decidedly to incline to 
the side of Russia, and visibly to run against the Turks ; until 
at last, carrying the victors onward, from Bulgaria across the 
Balkan range, it led them beyond Adrianople to the shores of 
the Bosphorus, submerging in its waves the Ottoman Empire. 
From this period, in fact, though it received a shock, the 
immensely superior strength of Russia, employed with stern 
and persistent energy, and the comparative superiority of their 
leaders and armies, begins to tell with decisive effect ; the re- 
sistance of the Turks, though here and there successful, and not 
without a kind of savage grandeur, by degrees slackens and be- 
comes futile ; and then defeats followin rapid succession, until 
a sudden and rapid collapse marks the consummation of what, 
in the eyes of history, was the triumph of civilization, how- 
ever immature, over unprogressive if courageous barbarism. 
Our story will comprise the second great defeat of the Russians 
at Plevna on the 11th of September ; it will then pass to the 
campaign in Asia, and embrace the battles of Alajagh Dagh, 
the fall of Kars, and the advance to Erzeroum. Turning back 
to Europe, it will refer to the investment of Plevna, and the 
last struggle of Osman Pasha and his well-proved troops; and 
it will terminate with the triumphant march of the Russian 
armies across the Balkans, the catastrophe of the Turks in 
the Shipka Pass, and the irresistible progress of the invasion 
from Sophia over the plains of Roumelia, until it reached 
Constantinople itself. 

We must briefly glance at the position of affairs on the 
theatre of war, on both banks of the Danube, in the first week 
of September, 1877. On the Turkish side Suleiman, com- 
pletely isolated, was endeavouring to restore his shattered 
forces in the valleys at the foot of the Shipka Pass. Mehemet 
Ali, unable or unwilling to act vigorously without the aid of 
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his colleague, and at feud, it is said, with his own lieutenants, 
was hesitating on the Lom, afraid to cross it, although the 
enemy in his front had lately retreated. As for Osman, he had 
returned to Plevna, his late sortie having proved a failure, 
and he was employed in strengthening the defences of his 
camp, and in training reinforcements come in from the west. 
The Turkish armies had thus never united ; they were dissemi- 
nated on a large arc, of which the Russians held the interior 
lines; they had lost their chance of real success; and the 
numerical superiority they had possessed for a time had lately 
passed to the ranks of their foes. On the Russian side, the 
extreme left wing of the invaders was hundreds of miies dis- 
tant from the most important scene of the contest. It had, no 
doubt, been designed to co-operate with the main army that 
had crossed at Simnitza, and was in occupation of a part of 
Bulgaria; but though it had passed out of the Dobrudscha 
plains, it had not advanced as far as Bazardjik, and it was 
held in check by the two great fortresses of Varna and Silistria 
and their powerful garrisons. The main Russian army still 
for the most part held the positions it had held since the end 
of July; its left wing had fallen back from the Lom and had 
taken up a new line on the Jantra; but it had generally 
maintained itself in the triangle formed at the point by the 
Shipka Pass, on either side by the Jantra and Osma, and 
along the base by the course of the Danube. It had, 
moreover, baffled the offensive movement which the Turkish 
leaders had attempted to make; and, being in the centre of 
divided enemies, unlikely to unite, and disheartened by defeat, 
its situation had become promising. It had besides just 
gained some brilliant success ; the position of Lovatz, not far 
from Plevna, had been carried by Skobeloff after a skilful 
attack ; and some reinforcements had crossed the Danube, 
though the great levies, which had been ordered to arrive, and 
the Imperial Guard were still far distant. A large addition 
had, however, been made within the last few days to the 
Muscovite host. Roumania had welcomed the Russian in- 
vasion, but until after the battle of the 31st of July she had 
been a somewhat passive ally. At the request, however, of the 
Czar in person, Prince Charles had put himself at the head of 
her forces; two Roumanian detachments had crossed the 
Danube, and taken a position in front of Plevna, and other 
divisions were being assembled. 

By this time, therefore, the military position of the Russians 
was better than that of the Turks, and, as we have said, they 
surpassed their foes in numbers. The Russian army in Bul- 
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garia now exceeded probably, with the Roumanians, 160,000 
men; those of the Turks could have been scarcely more than 
from 120,000 to 150,000, and the efficiency of the antagonists 
could not be compared. Such being the case, extreme confidence 
seems to have revived in the Russian leaders, and the purpcse 
was formed to storm Plevna and to attempt the destruction of 
Osman Pasha before the great reinforcements had come. It 
is undeniable that plausible reasons were not wanting for this 
resolve, nor was it, as has been said, mere reckless folly. 
While Osman held Plevna the invasion was stopped; autumn, 
nay winter itself was approaching ; was it not advisable then 
to make a great effort, which, if successful, would permit the 
Russians to master the Balkans within a few weeks, and to 
finish the war before the inclement season? Was not victory, 
too, to be expected if the attack was made in superior force, 
bearing in mind what had just occurred at Lovatz? These 
reasons, we repeat, were not without weight, but the project, 
we think, was bad strategy. After the complete defeat of the 
31st of July, it had been acknowledged that 150,000 men were 
needed to take the offensive again, and to make a second 
attack on Plevna; and though the Russians had been rein- 
forced, they had received nothing like this addition of strength. 
Then again Osman had been reinforced, too ; a study of Plevna 
and his entrenched camp showed that his position had become 
much stronger; what right, therefore, was there to feel any 
certainty that, even with a superiority of force, an attack 
would succeed ? These reasons assuredly should have pre- 
vailed; and, in fact, Plevna had by this time become almost 
impregnable by a mere assault. Osman had improved its 
defences with great skill, and they were indisputably more for- 
midable than they had been on the 31st of July. New redoubts 
covered the Gravitza and Radichevo front; the southern and 
south-western fronts, relatively weak before, were protected 
by works ; and the whole face of the circle of defence from 
Oponetz to Kirshine, and thence to the Vede, was lined with 
trenches skilfully prepared. Plevna, in truth, had become a 
great deal stronger than most fortresses, the works of which 
are known to a besieger beforehand : it has been described as 
a second Sebastopol, a vast entrenched position, most difficult 
to force, the formidable and well-protected defences of which, 
concealing an army within their recesses, formed, so to speak, 
a dread riddle for a foe. 

The 7th of September was the day selected for the second 
great attack on Osman’s lines. The defenders of Plevna, it 
is believed, were now from 40,000 to 50,000 strong; the as- 
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sailing force, composed of a Roumanian contingent and of 
two corps of the Russian army, ought to have numbered more 
than 100,000 men, but did not exceed 80,000 or 85,000. The 
attack began with a fierce cannonade from field pieces and 
heavy siege guns, which had been brought up after great 
efforts, and it continued for four consecutive days, until, as was 
said, ‘the tempest of shot must have strewn the position like 
a shower of hailstones.’ The bombardment, however, was 
not well conducted ; the fire of the batteries was not effective, 
for the ground had not been well reconnoitred ; and eye-wit- 
nesses declared that the Russian leaders, over-confident of 
success, were remiss and careless. The result certainly did 
not shake the courage of Osman’s soldiery in the slightest 
degree, and, in fact, hidden as they were in their works, the 
Turks suffered very little injury. The assault began on the 
11th of September, and, strange to say, it was again directed 
against the best defended point of the enemy’s lines, the 
space between Gravitza and Radichevo, with its formidable 
tiers of redoubts and entrenchments. The first effort was 
made with a mixed body of about 10,000 Russian and 
Roumanian troops, and these advanced with extreme ardour 
to carry the great redoubt near Gravitza. The tremen- 
dous fire of the works, however, and the scathing volleys 
of the Turks from their trenches, swept away the assailants 
and made them recoil ; and, after a struggle of brief duration, 
the attacking columns fell back defeated. About the same 
time another great effort was made against the Radichevo 
front by a body of the choicest troops of the Czar, but the re- 
sult was a like kind of failure, and under the cross fire of the 
redoubts on the spot the stormers were literally scattered to 
fragments. Yet these bloody repulses were not sufficient, 
and again and again the allied masses returned with fury to 
the unequal contest, and endeavoured to force the blood- 
stained defences. ‘Nothing, however,’ a spectator of the scene 
observed, ‘ could exist under the destructive fire;’ and after 
employing nearly all their reserves, the Russian leaders with- 
drew the remainder of theirmen. At five in the afternoon 
the front which had been attacked was still in the power of 
the exulting Turks: from Gravitza to the Radichevo works 
thousands of allied corpses strewed the fatal ground; and 
never, perhaps, has the additional strength given to the de- 
fence by modern weapons been illustrated with more striking 
clearness. The Czar, who, expecting an easy triumph, had 
watched the murderous strife from a raised platform, is said 
to have shed tears at the appalling spectacle. 
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Such, hitherto, had been the result of the day on the centre 
and right of the allied line, and along the front of the main 
attack. On the southern and south-western front of Plevna, 
however, the Russians had gained success so marked that 
energy and skill might have made it decisive. Skobeloff, the 
commander, who, it will be borne in mind, had distinguished 
himself on the 31st of July, and had gained fresh laurels by 
the capture of Lovatz, was on the spot with a Russian de- 
tachment ; and notwithstanding all that Osman had done, the 
defences were, it has been generally said, less formidable than 
those which covered the space between Gravitza and Radi- 
chevo. Perceiving this clearly, the Russian chief converted 
what had been meant to be a diversion only into a serious 
attack, and handling his troops with remarkable skill, he at 
last, after repeated efforts, succeeded in taking two of the re- 
doubts which guarded this part of the Turkish position. Had 
reinforcements been sent up at once, Plevna itself might have 
been reached and stormed; and probably the fate of the town 
would have caused the evacuation of the whole entrenched 
camp, and the speedy retreat of the Ottoman army. Skobeloff, 
however, received no support, and he was only able to hold his 
own ground, which he manfully did under a crushing fire. 
Meanwhile an unexpected turn of fortune had occurred on 
the scene of the morning’s conflict, and had given the allies a 
hope of victory. As evening fell a few hundred Roumanian 
troops, aided by about an equal body of Russians, had crept 
up to the great redoubt of Gravitza, and in the growing 
darkness had carried the work and put to the sword the sur- 
prised garrison. This seemed a grand and decisive exploit ; 
but the redoubt, thanks to the forethought of Osman, had 
been supported by another in the rear, and the devastating 
fire from this second work confined the assailants to the point 
they had won. On the morning of the 12th the Turkish com- 
mander, alarmed at the proximity of the foe to Plevna, made 
a furious assault on Skobeloff’s troops and on the redoubts 
they had lately captured. The Russians maintained their 
ground for hours, but Skobeloff again received no support, 
and ultimately he was driven out of the works, having lost 
nearly two-thirds of his force. By the 13th the grand allied 
attack had, it may be said, altogether failed. The main 
Gravitza redoubt had indeed been taken, but its possession 
was of no real use; and from Oponetz to Kirshine, and round 
to the Vede, the defenders of Plevna still held the lines they 
had maintained with the most devoted valour. 

The losses of the Russians alone in this battle were cer- 
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tainly more than 15,000 men, a proportion almost without a 
parallel. We have seen no estimate of the Roumanian loss, 
but probably it was not less severe. What the Turks suffered 
we have no means of knowing, but it is believed their loss 
was comparatively small. The defeat of the allies was, in 
fact, complete, and from this time forward no attempt was 
made to storm a position which appeared impregnable. The 
causes of the disaster deserve to be noted, and are evident to 
an attentive reader. In the first place, the idea of carrying 
the defences by assault was no doubt a mistake ; the effort 
was very likely to fail, and a few weeks’ delay would have made 
success certain. In the second place, the attack itself was 
badly conceived and ill executed; the position was not suffi- 
ciently studied in order to find out its vulnerable points ; and, 
accordingly, the principal attack was made, not against the 
southern and south-western front, which certainly was the 
most assailable, but against the prodigiously strong angle be- 
tween Gravitza and Radichevo. In fact, what should have 
been done was exactly reversed; the great effort should have 
been made on the point where Skobeloff was ordered to make 
a diversion, and nothing but a feint ought to have been 
essayed against the part of the defences which was most 
powerful. The attacks, moreover, were badly carried out ; the 
results of the four days’ cannonade were, it is asserted, ex- 
tremely trifling, for the batteries were too distant and were 
not well placed. Apart, besides, from defects in the plan, the 
assault of the 11th was mismanaged ; the assailants were not 
covered by artillery fire, they were not supported by well- 
handled reserves, and their attacks were disjointed and not well 
combined. The worst miscarriage of all, however, was the 
failure to second the effort of Skobeloff—an instance of neglect 
which has been ascribed to unworthy, nay, to criminal 
jealousy. With reinforcements sent to the captured redoubts, 
the centre of Osman’s position would have been imperilled, 
and Plevna itself might have been entered; yet it was even 
more unpardonable not to have aided Skobeloff in his desperate 
and unsuccessful struggle on the 12th. The defeat of the 
Russians was thus largely due to a series of palpable military 
errors, yet in justice to a great soldier and his troops a third 
and important course must be noted. The defence of Plevna 
was marked by skill and heroism, and it would have probably 
failed but for this coincidence of high qualities not very often 
combined. The ability with which Osman improved his posi- 
tion is worthy of extraordinary praise, and the enormous 
value of a strong entrenched camp has never perhaps been 
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made so evident. He handled his troops, too, admirably upon 
the 11th, and he persisted in renewing his attack on Skobeloff 
with equal tenacity, vigour, and insight. As for his army, it 
showed remarkable courage ; and we would point this out, for 
we would do justice to what is great and noble in the Ottoman 
caste. To be just, however, let us add that the allies were 
not unequal to their valiant foes. 

The success of Osman on the 11th of September seems 
to have given new life to the Turkish leaders, though it can- 
not be said that their generalship improved. Suleiman Pasha 
was the first to make a move, and on the 17th of September 
he began a desperate effort to expel the Russians from the 
Shipka Pass. The attack, however, was in front only, and 
was not characterized by military skill: it was directed 
against the hill of St. Nicholas, an eminence which crowned 
the Russian positions, and it ultimately failed, though for 
some time the defenders seem to have been taken by sur- 
prise. After this the Pasha remained in sullen inaction at 
the foot of the Pass; and, indeed, the Turks from this time 
abandoned their attempt to carry the fatal barrier against 
which their attacks had failed. Meanwhile another of the 
demonstrations, of which we have only noted the pass- 
ing incidents, took place in the theatre of war beyond the 
Balkans, and between the Lom and the Jantra. Mehemet 
Ali, after long hesitation, crossed the Lom to menace the 
Czarowitch, his only purpose, he has himself declared, being 
to prevent hostile detachments from attaining Plevna, not to 
hazard a general and decisive attack. After some mancuv- 
ring the Turkish leader assailed a small Russian force at 
Cerkovna, but though he had good reason to expect success, 
he was not sustained by one of his wings, owing, it is be- 
lieved, to the intrigues of a colleague, and after a brief con- 
test he withdrew from the field. Having met this reverse, 
and being assured that Osman was, for the time, safe at 
Plevna, Mehemet in a few days had recrossed the Lom; and, 
in fact, treason being at work in his camp, he really had no 
other alternative. His offensive movement had thus ended. 
If our view is correct, his failure was due to causes mainly 
external to himself, and not to want of military skill; and, 
indeed, he appears to us to have been the most capable, or at 
least the most prudent, of the Ottoman chiefs. A pause of 
some weeks ensued from this time in the operations of the 
contending armies, and the interval is remarkable only for 
changes made in the commands on both sides. These 
changes were, in a high degree, significant of the moral con- 
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dition of the belligerent Powers, and of the capacity of each 
to comprehend events. The Russians were able to endure 
defeat, and to profit from the uses of adverse fortune ; and even 
Russian opinion had real weight, and insisted on merit being 
rewarded. Accordingly the chiefs of the Russian staff were 
quietly replaced by better men; the Czarowitch was given a 
sound adviser, and Skobeloff and Gourko obtained deserved 
promotion. On the other hand, the councils of the Porte were 
merely a scene of intrigue and corruption, of fanaticism and 
of undiscerning passion ; and, accordingly, Mehemet Ali was 
dismissed, and Suleiman Pasha placed in his stead, an absolute 
contradiction of right and justice. The writing on the wall 
could be scarcely more indicative of the future than this 
single circumstance. 

During this temporary lull in the war in Bulgaria, hostili- 
ties had been resumed in Armenia, and memorable events 
were about to happen. After the defeat of Melikoff on the 
25th of June, the Russian army, as we have seen, had raised 
the siege of Kars and fallen back to the frontier, thus 
almost abandoning Turkish territory. A long period of 
inaction followed, spent by the Russians in calling up reserves 
from beyond the Caucasus to recruit their forces, in fruit- 
lessly continuing the siege of Batoum, and in putting down 
a rising in Georgia; and by Mukhtar in strengthening and 
training his levies. Toward the close of September the 
Russian commanders were still strictly upon the defensive. 
Their front extended from the river of Kars to Ani upon the 
Arpa Tchai, Turgakassoff being at a distance on their left; 
while Mukhtar had assumed an offensive attitude, had 
advanced, uncovering Kars on his left, and held a position 
along a range of hills, known as the Yagni and Kizil Tepes, 
and confronting Karajal, the Russian head-quarters. Just at 
this time, however, the long-expected succours had at last 
drawn near after protracted marches; and the army of the 
invaders being strengthened to 65,000 or 70,000 men, a 
general movement forward began. ‘The first operations of 
the Grand Duke Michael—he had replaced Melikoff and was 
in supreme command—were not marked by much skill or 
judgment, and aimed at too much to ensure success. Per- 
ceiving that his adversary was thrown far forward, and was 
actually not in front of Kars, the Russian commander endea- 
voured to surround the Turkish army on the right and on 
the leit, and so to separate it from Kars and effect its ruin. 
The attack, however, for the most part failed; one of the 
Yagni hills was indeed captured, but the Turkish left repelled 
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every assault, and ultimately the Russians were compelled to 
retreat. The next effort was better designed, was executed 
with undeniable skill, and was attended with extraordinary 
success. After the late engagement Mukhtar had withdrawn 
his army from the Yagni positions, and had concentrated 
his troops on a narrow front along the Awlyur, and the 
Alajagh Dagh hills, still, however, leaving Kars far on his 
left. The Grand Duke, inspired, it is said, by a young general 
versed in German strategy, now decided on turning the 
Turkish right, and even on getting round to the enemy’s rear, 
while he assailed Mukhtar in force in front, thus imitating on 
the Armenian hills the decisive manceuvres that had won 
Sedan. The movement—interesting, among other things, as 
exhibiting the uses of the field telegraph—began on the 12th 
and 13th of October, and by the 14th the Russian chief 
Lazaroff had from Ani turned the threatened wing, and had 
closed upon Mukhtar’s line of retreat. This intelligence being 
flashed to head-quarters — the communications had never 
ceased, widely as the columns had been divided—the Grand 
Duke attacked, on the morning of the 15th, and after a terrible 
but brief conflict, the Awlyur was stormed by the Russians, 
and the main position of the Turks carried. A frightful scene 
of disaster followed ; the defeated army was suddenly assailed 
in flank and rear by Lazaroff’s troops, while the Grand Duke 
overwhelmed its front, and the result was almost complete 
ruin. Itis doubtful indeed if 20,000 men of the 40,000 of 
Mukhtar’s army were ever rallied under their colours again. 
After this catastrophe the Ottoman leader—he had contrived 
to escape from the fatal field—threw hastily a few thousand 
men into Kars, and with a mere handful of disheartened 
fugitives once more made for the Soganlook Passes, the po- 
sitions where he had plucked safety from danger. He pro- 
bably calculated that Kars would delay the victorious Russians 
for some days at least, and that he would find time to prepare 
for defence in the intricate defiles that lead to Erzeroum. 
But the unfortunate mistake of uncovering Kars exhibited its 
injurious results ; the fortress had not a sufficient garrison ; 
a large part of the routed army which sought to retreat to it 
was cut off by the foe; and the Grand Duke, having sat 
down before the place, detached at the same time a consider- 
able forceto pursue Mukhtar, and complete his overthrow. The 
Russian columns pressed forward rapidly, following generally 
the lines of their march in the spring ; and Turgakassoff, having 
been apprized of the issue of the great battle of the 15th— 
the Russians have called it Alajagh Dagh—co-operated, from 
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the left, in this movement. The Turkish commander, threat- 
ened in front and on both flanks by a triumphant enemy, 
could effect nothing with his few beaten troops, and he was 
forced to retreat from the Soganlook defiles without attempting 
even a show of resistance. He now fell back upon Koprikoi ; 
and having fortunately made good his junction with a divi- 
sion which, on his extreme right, had been lately in 'Turga- 
kassoff’s front, and had not been engaged at Alajagh Dagh, the 
united force retired to Erzeroum. Meanwhile the Russians, 
still advancing boldly, had emerged from the Soganlook 
defiles, and by the 1st day of November they had entered the 
plains which extend near the edge of the Armenian capital. 
By this time Mukhtar and the governor of Erzeroum had 
contrived to assemble something like an army — reinforce- 
ments, indeed, had been sent by sea—and about 20,000 Turks 
held the pass of Deveboyun, the last natural defence that 
protects the city. The Russians, perhaps 25,000 strong, 
assailed the defenders on the morning of the 4th, and the 
battle raged for some hours variously, the advantages of the 
ground enabling the Turks to make a stern and prolonged 
resistance. At last, however, either the vigour of the attack, 
or, as some reports allege, a well-designed stratagem, placed 
the key of the position in the assailant’s power, and their 
routed enemy was driven into Erzeroum. 

After this defeat it was generally believed that the capital 
of Armenia would soon fall. From reasons, however, that 
have not been explained—the state of the weather is the most 
plausible—the Russians paused after the battle of the 4th, 
and it was more than a week before they appeared on the 
eminences that overlook the city. Meanwhile Mukhtar had 
exerted himself in organizing his troops and strengthening 
the place, and fresh succours having arrived from Trebizonde, 
he succeeded in repelling a partial assault. The Russians 
thenceforward had recourse to a blockade; they gradually 
invested the coveted prize; and during the destructive rigour 
of an Armenian winter they maintained their position around 
the walls. The garrison, however, and the population, though 
suffering the extreme of want and disease, continued to hold 
out with rare fortitude; the Crescent still floated above the 
citadel when the war came to an end in January, and Erze- 
roum, owing, we may well believe, to the heroism of its pro- 
tracted defence, has been left in Ottoman hands. This gleam 
of success was the only interlude in the long series of Turkish 
disasters that followed the battle of Alajah Dagh; and just 
as Erzeroum was besieged, Europe heard with amazement 
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that the great bulwark and stronghold of Armenia had fallen. 
As we have seen, the Grand Duke had approached Kars a few 
days after the 15th of October, and it soon became evident 
to the Russian chiefs that the place could not offer a serious 
resistance. The events that followed have been attributed to 
Turkish corruption and to Russian intrigue ; but it is un- 
necessary to indulge in conjectures, and they are explicable 
from the position of affairs. Kars, doubtless, is a very great 
fortress, but its garrison after Alajah Dagh was a mere chaos 
of fugitive troops; its defences, too, had been much neglected, 
and in these circumstances it is not surprising that it suc- 
cumbed to a determined effort. The Grand Duke having 
bombarded the forts on the southern and south-eastern fronts, 
resolved to run the hazard of an attack by night, and to carry 
the place by a daring assault. Five Russian columns, perhaps 
25,000 strong, were assembled for the audacious enterprise ; 
and, as evening closed on the 17th of November, they ad- 
vanced in silence against the forts and ramparts. The 
garrison, negligent, cowed, and feeble, appears to have been 
completely surprised ; and, after a brief and poor resistance, 
three forts on the south-eastern front were captured, and a 
lodgment effected within the fortress. This brilliant success 
soon proved decisive ; the assailants, forming within the walls, 
took the main defences of the places in the rear, and quickly 
expelled the Turks from them ; and though an attack on the 
western front failed, this had no influence on the final result. 
On the 18th of November the historic stronghold, which had 
stood so many sieges and attacks, had passed into the hands 
of the victors, nor were the losses of the-Russians great. 

The results of the second campaign in Armenia were widely 
different from that of the first. The conduct of the belligerents 
was, in fact, reversed in these two trials of hostile strength, 
and great military errors in both instances were visited with 
deserved penalties. In May and June the Russian com- 
manders were over-contident, and at the same time weak. 
Melikoff pushed forward without sufficient strength, and then 
hesitated at the decisive moment, and the consequences were 
the defeat of Zewin, and the disastrous retreat of the Russian 
army. On the other hand, Mukhtar acted with prudence and 
strategic insight at this period; his movements show a just 
estimate of his strength, and were in accordance with sound 
principles, and he deservedly gained important success. But 
in the autumn military skill appears to have passed to the 
Russian side, while the Turkish operations show unwise 
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not judicious or well directed ; but the manwuvres that ended 
in Alajah Dagh were admirably conceived and carried out, and 
they annihilated the power of the Turks in Armenia. Then, 
again, Mukhtar, in this part of the contest, was as imprudent 
as he had been cautious before. Elated, no doubt, by unex- 
pected success, he advanced, as it were, to beard his enemies. 
He threw himself upon the hostile line, leaving Kars, his true 
place of retreat, open; and, accordingly, as soon as the 
Russian leaders were able to act with adequate force, the 
Pasha’s army was attacked and destroyed. As for the opera- 
tions after Alajah Dagh, the Russians advanced with extreme 
boldness as far as the ramparts of Erzeroum. The capture 
of Kars, too, was a striking exploit, but it is unnecessary to 
dwell on what was only the taking advantage of splendid 
success. It is but fair to say that, after Alajah Dagh, Mukhtar’s 
qualities as a good soldier revived ; he seems to have rallied 
his men with vigour ; he again displayed his power of organiza- 
tion ; and his stubborn and protracted defence of Erzeroum is 
worthy of very high eulogy. Independently, however, of mere 
strategy, the struggle in Armenia really shows, what was 
never doubtful to sound observers, that however the Turks 
might succeed for a time, the force of Russia would in the end 
prevail. Batoum, indeed, held out to the last; andthe Turks, 
owing to the superiority of their fleet, were able in Armenia, 
as they were in Europe, more than once to prolong the un- 
equal contest by despatching reinforcements quickly by sea. 
But whatever may have been the shortcomings of her chiefs, 
the military strength of Russia at last told ; and it is but just 
to add that, in the second part of the campaign, that military 
strength was ably wielded. 

Before the collapse of the Turks in Armenia had become 
manifest by the fall of Kars, success had evidently passed to 
the side of the Russians on the European theatre of war. The 
reinforcements, which had in part arrived at the time of the 
second attack on Plevna, had come up afterwards in great 
numbers, and the Imperial Guard and Todleben had reached 
the lines of Osman by the second week of October. There 
is reason to doubt whether the new succours amounted to 
150,000 men, as had been intended in the first instance, but 
they probably exceeded 100,000 ; and the Guards, the flower of 
the Imperial forces, were certainly 40,000 strong. On the 
whole, including the Roumanian troops and the left wing of 
the Russian army, the invading host south of the Danube 
alone was probably now 200,000 soldiers, inured to war and of 
peculiar excellence; whereas the whole of the Turkish forces 
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in Bulgaria, and north and south of the Balkans, could not 
have exceeded 150,000 men, in part demoralized, and in part 
rude levies. The preponderance, therefore, of military strength 
was now altogether in the scale of Russia, and in addition she 
had found able leaders, and a great military engineer had 
appeared to aid them; while the councils of the Turks were 
marred and paralyzed by the imbecility of a falling State, and 
the Turkish commands had been changed for the worse. This 
state of affairs could have but one result, and this gradually 
became more and more apparent. We do not yet know the 
exact share which Todleben had in directing the campaign, soon 
to end in a decisive manner, but the grateful expressions of 
Alexander II., and all the evidence that is yet forthcoming, 
tend to demonstrate that his was the master mind which at 
this juncture proved the guide to victory. When he reached 
head-quarters, notwithstanding the change which had lately 
occurred in the Russian commands, the invader’s prospects 
were not very brilliant : there was a want, at least, of fixed 
general purpose, and a slovenliness in the operations, as a 
whole, by no means of felicitous augury. ‘To the far left the 
Dobrudscha corps was still, in military phrase, ‘in the air ;’ 
it had not yet passed Varna and Silistria; it had there been 
held in check by a force disembarked by the Turks on the 
coast from their fleet, and it was still at a distance from the 
main army. On the Lom, the Czarowitch and his new ad- 
viser covered the left flank of the line of invasion, and held 
Suleiman Pasha completely at bay; but he had not dared to 
assume the offensive, as he was not wholly safe from a sudden 
attack. Along the extreme front of the Russian advance the 
Shipka Pass was still firmly held, and there was little chance 
that it would be again assailed; but along the Danube, the 
Russian base, things were by no means in a satisfactory 
state, the communications being tardy and bad, from want of 
good roads and well-laid bridges. To the right, where at 
Plevna the Turkish army successfully hung on the Muscovite 
flank, the defence had certainly increased in strength, and 
the fortunes of the Porte were still promising. Since his 
great victory of the 11th of September, Osman had still further 
improved his lines, until his entrenched camp had perhaps 
become as formidable a position as has ever been seen. He had 
done, however, much more than this: he had induced the Porte 
to form a relieving army, in communication with him by the 
great road to Sophia, and part of this force had entered his 
lines, and had even defeated a body of Russians which had 
endeavoured to arrest its progress. The Pasha, besides, had 
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seized and fortified a number of points leading from Plevna 
towards the Balkans, Orchanie, and Sophia—Telis and the 
Dubnik villages were the most important—and from these he 
stretched hands to Mehemet’s army. His evident purpose in 
this was to defend Plevna as long as possible, and when the 
place had become untenable, to fall back on his succours and 
to hold Sophia. 

This state of affairs seems to have been better understood 
by Todleben than the other Russian chiefs; at all events, 
when he arrived on the scene a new turn was given to the 
invasion as a whole. No doubt the great reinforcements 
were the instruments which worked out the result; but the 
directing genius was, we believe, the officer whose skill France 
and England felt at Sebastopol. Before Todleben reached the 
Grand Duke’s camp, he appears to have advised the sending 
of large reinforcements to the Dobrudscha. In any event, by 
the first days of November the Russian left wing was much 
strengthened, and it now began to menace the main Turkish 
army, under Suleiman, on the line from Rasgrad to Shumla. 
By these means the Dobrudscha corps effectually aided the 
Russian operations, for it gave support to the Czarowitch on 
the Lom by holding Suleiman’s division in check, and this 
isolated detachment for the first time began to make itself 
really felt in the contest. In addition to this, fresh bodies of 
men were despatched to the Russian corps on the Lom, and 
the line of the river was well fortified ; and, besides, reinforce- 
ments were sent to aid the well-tried defenders of the Shipka 
Pass, and to connect them closely with the army on the Lom. 
In this way the whole left flank of the invasion was rendered 
perfectly secure ; and, this being done, the next step was to 
provide, especially as winter was near, for strengthening and 
protecting the base on the Danube. With this object in view, 
directions were given for making new bridges and opening 
new roads ; but these orders, there can be little doubt, were 
not carried out as they might have been, and certainly the 
subordinates of the Russian engineers did not gain much dis- 
tinction throughout the contest. Having thus provided for 
what was remote, though essential upon the theatre of war, 
Todleben turned to his immediate object, Plevna, and the 
right flank of the Russian line; and there can be no doubt 
that the operations here were almost wholly due to his inspi- 
ration and skill. By the first days of November, fully 100,000 
men had been assembled round Osman’s camp; and as the 
defenders were probably not 60,000, temerity might have 
counselled a third assault. ‘he methodical and scientific 
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chief, however, quietly set aside counsels such as these. He 
perfectly understood the immense strength of the place, and 
he wished to reduce it by the only means by which its reduc- 
tion could be rendered certain. As the German army had 
done before Paris, he gradually drew offensive lines around 
the defences of the besieged; redoubts and trenches were 
made to confront the redoubts and trenches of Osman’s line ; 
and thus a ring, ever-increasing in strength, by degrees en- 
compassed the Turkish positions. Meanwhile detachments 
were sent to attack the positions along the Sophia road, which 
covered the approach of the army of relief and facilitated 
Osman’s means of retreat; and masses of cavalry were 
launched on all sides, to scour and overrun the adjoining 
country, so as by degrees to bring it into the invader’s grasp. 

Professional critics have noted many errors of detail in 
this scheme of cperations, and doubtless it was not carried 
out as well as it would have been by Von Moltke and his 
staff. But it bears the mark of a superior mind; it revealed 
a steady and fixed purpose; it was scientific and skilful war, 
unlike the reckless daring of July. During six or seven 
weeks the Russians continued to work systematically on this 
well-laid plan, and before long their success became certain. 
Let us first glance at the scene of Plevna, the centre and 
chief point of Todleben’s efforts, though his intelligence was 
felt over the whole theatre of war. Day after day, and week 
after week, the iron girdle of the Russian works grew more 
rigid and closed round the place, until at last the whole of 
Osman’s army was cooped up, as it were, in a trap, unable to 
escape and abandoned to itself. Meanwhile the allies around 
Plevna had, after a succession of fierce attacks, stormed the 
positions on the Sophia road which were to be stages in 
Osman’s retreat, and they had hurled back and crushed the 
reinforcements which had been despatched from the army 
of relief. One by one, Telis and the two Dubnik villages 
had been seized by the victorious enemy, and by the last 
week of December a large allied force was in full possession 
of the main road to Sophia, and barred the avenues to 
Osman’s supports. More than this, too, was done by the 
Russians. Gourko, energetic and daring as ever, was placed 
at the head of a strong body of troops, and he gradually 
forced back the army of relief upon Sophia and the adjoin- 
ing district, carrying his men to the verge of the Etropol 
Balkans, the western prolongation of the great mountain 
range. Simultaneously with this the Muscovite cavalry swept 
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mastered the country from the Upper Danube to the foot of 
the hills that lead down to Sophia. Thus by the end of the 
first week of December Osman at Plevna was isolated and 
cut off; the relieving force he had expected was gone, his 
chances of retreat had become all but hopeless, and the 
triumphant foe was on all sides around him, spreading 
beyond Plevna towards Sophia itself. The Czarowitch at the 
same time was safe, and held back his immediate enemy; 
the corps in the Shipka Pass was secure ; and the base of the 
invasion along the Danube was firmly established and could 
defy attack. The Turkish commanders could effect little 
against this imposing collection of force, and their efforts 
were gradually becoming useless. Suleiman, indeed, made 
two or three attacks, and even gained a point on the line 
of the Lom; but he was paralyzed by the Dobrudscha 
corps, and he slowly abandoned a hopeless offensive. At the 
same time the Sophia army had, as we have seen, been 
steadily forced back, and Mehemet Ali, who by a change of 
fortune had been replaced in this ill-starred command, was 
compelled to retire behind the Balkans. All around the 
scene of the war in Bulgaria the advance of the Russians 
was decisive; and from Rasgrad to Shumla, and the Lom 
to Sophia, the resistance of the Turks was rapidly waning. 
Such was the situation of the belligerent forces in Bulgaria 
in the first week of December. In this desperate strait Osman 
and his army resembled the wayfarer who, on a lonely shore, 
feels himself cut off from the friendly land, and sees the waves 
advancing on all sides around him. To the last he had held 
an imposing attitude, and had continued to strengthen his 
lines; but, relying on the approach of the army of relief, he 
had made no real effort to break out, and he was now in the 
grasp of his exulting enemies. By this time the Russian re- 
doubts had begun to ravage his entrenchments with a repeated 
fire; and, what was infinitely worse, disease, famine, and the 
depression that follows the loss of hope, were doing their work 
on his imprisoned army. Osman, however, was no treacherous 
Bazaine; he rejected with disdain every summons to yield; 
and when all hope of aid seemed gone, he resolved to make a 
determined effort to force the allied lines and to effect his es- 
cape. The design was worthy of a great soldier, and the Pasha’s 
dispositions were able in the extreme. West of Plevna, and in 
the valley of the Vede, there is a wide space that can hold an 
army; and Osman decided on sallying out from this, and 
making either for Sophia or Widdin. The night of the 9th of 
December was chosen for the sortie, and it is one of the most 
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remarkable episodes in the war. The Turks were withdrawn 
from their works and entrenchments on every side of the 
positions they held, and the precautions that were taken 
were so skilful that the enemy’s outposts did not perceive the 
movement. By daybreak upon the morning of the 10th 
Osman’s army was ranged in the above-named space, and 
directing two columns towards the north and south, to dis- 
tract the attention of the besiegers, the Pasha led the great 
body of his men to storm the hostile works on the western 
point. The first rush of the Turks was tremendous; the 
soldiers, fired by the gestures of their chief, and animated 
by the fury of despair, rushed savagely into an allied redoubt, 
cut to pieces all who tried to oppose them, and victoriously 
reached the main investing line, having destroyed 2,000 or 
3,000 men. Once, however, they were within the hostile 
works, they were crushed on all sides by a converging fire ; 
vast reinforcements came up to assist the Russians at the 
point where the battle raged; and, at last, after a struggle 
of some hours, Osman was compelled to give up the attack. 
He now endeavoured to return to Plevna; but in the mean 
time the allies had entered his deserted lines and seized the 
position, and the Pasha and his army found themselves cut 
off from their place of refuge, and in dire extremity. After 
a last and almost convulsive struggle, the Turkish commander, 
seeing his troops destroyed without having even a chance of 
surrender, raised the white flag as a sign of submission, and 
the memorable defence of Plevna was closed by the surrender 
of the remains of the Turkish army and of its great and 
energetic chief. 

The fall of Plevna made the allies masters of from 30,000 
to 40,000 prisoners, besides innumerable trophies of war. 
The immediate fruits of the triumph, however, were as 
nothing compared to its indirect results. As long as Osman 
stood firm at Plevna the invasion was in a great measure 
checked: it was now liberated from this restraint, and set 
free, like a vast spreading tide that bursts the only dyke that 
keeps back its progress. Thenceforward the allies could ad- 
vance as they pleased from the Danube, between the Lom 
and the Osma, with no enemy to menace their flank; they 
could complete the conquest of the Balkan range; they could 
march on Sophia and Adrianople. Of the Russian leaders 
whose combined efforts contributed to achieve this splendid 
success, Todleben, there is every reason to think, is entitled 
to receive the highest praise. His was the presiding and master 
mind that made effective use of the great material forces 
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which, but for him, might again have been squandered. 
Gourko and Skobeloff, however, with other generals, distin- 
guished themselves in a high degree; and the allied troops 
showed heroic constancy, though they seem occasionally to 
have been remiss and negligent during the not long invest- 
ment. Nevertheless, in contemplating the drama of which 
Plevna was the centre for several months, an impartial ob- 
server will place Osman on a higher pinnacle than any other 
chief, and will pronounce him to be a great soldier. The 
services, in fact, of the Pasha to the Porte were such as few 
commanders have ever equalled. He twice defeated a far 
more trained enemy, who once was largely superior in num- 
bers; he probably deprived the allies of more men than were 
to be found in his own army. More than this, too, and of 
greater importance, he secured for the Turks a chance of 
success which they might have turned to real account; and, 
in any event, he completely baffled the invaders for more than 
five months, and forced them to make gigantic efforts beyond 
anything on which they had at first reckoned. All these 
results, too, it must be borne in mind, were accomplished by 
an army relatively small, never probably 60,000 strong, and 
without the possession of a single fortress, or even, it would 
appear, of much heavy artillery. These achievements assuredly 
were great and splendid; nor are we disposed, with some 
critics, to visit Osman with serious blame for not having sooner 
abandoned Plevna. He evidently calculated on the support 
of the army of relief: there is reason to suppose that, almost 
to the last, he was led to’ expect that army would join him; 
and if this is true, his delay at Plevna is justified in a military 
sense. As for his troops, they displayed the very highest 
qualities; and as we read what was done by them, we can 
understand how, at one period, the Turkish warrior was 
dreaded by Europe. We wish we could add that the Pasha 
and his men were innocent of the frightful deeds of outrage 
which unhappily have been laid to their charge, but the 
evidence against them is certainly grave. 

After the fall of Plevna we have little to record but the 
energetic advance of the allies, and the sudden collapse of 
Turkish resistance. The surrender of Osman, and the evident 
decline of the military power of the Porte everywhere, caused, 
it would appear, the daring strategy of July to be once more 
in favour among the commanders of the invading host, and 
on this occasion it proved the wisest course. Todleben pro- 
bably consented to this, but he was relegated to his position 
as an engineer, and given the task of “investing Rustchuk, 
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and a bold offensive was undertaken at once by spirits of the 
class of Gourko and Skobeloff. The military situation en- 
couraged this effort, though the obstacles to success seemed still 
serious, and constancy and skill were required to surmount 
them. When Plevna surrendered the allies probably were 
fully 200,000 strong; they were at liberty to march forward 
freely ; they had already overrun nearly the whole region 
from the Danube to the verge of the Balkans; they were in 
possession of the Shipka Pass; and they were inured to war 
and exulting in victory. An ally, too, not without value, 
came suddenly to their aid at this moment. Servia, half ruined 
by the struggle of 1876, and long hesitating between doubts 
and fears, declared war against the Turks in the middle of 
December, and before a week had passed, three large Servian 
columns were in full march for the Turkish frontier. On the 
other hand, after the fall of Plevna, the Turkish forces north 
of Adrianople were probably not more than 100,000 men; 
these, too, were beaten and disheartened troops, or rude levies 
of no great value; and though the Bulgarian fortresses were 
still intact, though the line of the Balkans in the depth of 
winter was, no doubt, a barrier of the most formidable kind, 

advantages like these could not compensate for an immense 
deficiency of military power. Acting on knqwicdge of this tact, 
a general advance was directed by the Russian communders, 
and no respite was given to their ha-¢ pressed eaemy. . On 
the left flank the Czarowitch’s force was moved from evond 
the line of the Lom, while Todleben held in his grasp Rust- 
chuk, the Dobr udscha cor ps having ulso advanced ; the object of 
these movements being to prevent the possibility of an attack 
from that side. In the centre, large reinforcements were sent 
to join the defenders of the Shipka Pass, while Skobeloff was 
detached with a division to the right; the intention being, at 
the appointed moment, to debouch from this course across 
the Balkans, and to pour into the plains of Roumelia. 

Meanwhile Gourko, who, as we have seen, had reached the 
edge of the Etropol Balkans, was ordered, on the right, to 
cross the range, to remove opposition in his front, and, 

joining hands with the Servian divisions, to seize Sophia, and 
to march into Roumelia along the Tundja valley. 

The general purpose of these mov ements, as a study of the 
theatre of war will show, was to coop up in ‘the Bulgarian for- 
tresses any Turkish forces that might remain in them, to 
neutralize any army outside, and to roll an irresistible tide of 
invasion across the Balkans on Adrianople, where the enemy, 
it was thought, would make a final stand. At all points the 
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allies were successful, and though their operations have not 
been cleared up, we may generally indicate their progress and 
results. The pressure of the Czarowitch and of the Dobrud- 
scha corps caused Suleiman Pasha at once to draw off his 
still numerous army from the line he had held, and having 
thrown garrisons into the Bulgarian strongholds, to recross 
the Balkans with the mass of his troops, and to concentrate 
in and round Adrianople. This completely cleared the left 
flank of the allies, and the main Russian army approached 
the Balkans, ready to make its way through the passes in its 
front. Meanwhile Gourko and the divisions on the right had 
found it a task of extreme difficulty to force the barrier of the 
Etropol range; they were detained for weeks at one well-known 
pass, and at this point a tenacious resistance was made by the 
Turks for the last time in the war. At last, however, the 
Russian chief, after a march of extraordinary daring and 
hardship, turned the defenders’ positions and crossed the 
mountains, and, descending the slope, was soon at Sophia, 
and in communication with the Servian outposts, many 
miles in advance of their main army. This was the signal 
for the movement of the chief Russian force, and the Grand 
Duke pressed forward through the Shipka Pass, while Skobe- 
Icff marched through ‘the Trajan on the right, thus threatening 
the ‘erieniy in thé plains beyond with a combined attack in 
fot, flank. rear, ‘Those operations were completely suc- 
cessial, the Turkislt urmy was taken by surprise when assailed 
by the Russians on the 10th of January: it surrendered after 
a not long resistance, and 25,000 prisoners were captured. 
On hearing of this misfortune, Suleiman Pasha, who, as we 
have seen, was at Adrianople, advanced in the hope of arrest- 
ing the enemy, and reached, it is believed, Bazardjik—a 
movement very characteristic of him, yet which may be per- 
haps explained by his ignorance of the real state of affairs. 
As he approached the Balkans the isolated Turk found himself 
menaced on the right and left by the Grand Duke, marching 
from the Shipka Pass, and by Gourko, who had pushed on 
from Sophia, and he was compelled precipitately to effect his 
retreat. Gourko pressed hardly on the retiring masses, giving 
them no rest, and taking thousands of prisoners; and ulti- 
mately he drove them across the Rhodope hills, a dissolving 
wreck of a ruined army. 

- After the annihilation of Suleiman’s force the resistance of 
the Turks, it may be said, ceased. Adrianople had been in 

art fortified, and a mass of new levies was encamped around 
it; but it was now deprived of its best defenders, and it was 
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soon entered by the victorious Russians. So, too, the positions 
of the Tchekmedge, pronounced by Von Moltke to be impreg- 
nable, and Constantinople, in itself a place that could be 
made a stronghold of the first order, had been occupied by 
Turkish troops; but dread of the conquerors was the prevailing 
sentiment in the councils of the Porte, and it succumbed in 
an instant. Negotiations began soon after the decisive success 
obtained by Gourko, and an armistice, after long delays, led 
to the conclusion of a peace with Russia which has virtually 
blotted out the Turk in Europe. ‘This memorable compact 
was signed within sight of the shores of the Bosphorus and 
of St. Sophia, in the presence of thousands of the victorious 
army; and, in fact, the jealousies of Europe alone have kept 
the Russians out of the city of Constantinople. It is scarcely 
necessary to make comments on the closing scenes of the 
eventful contest. The allies were certainly in immense 
strength, but had the Turkish forces been even tolerably led, 
and had the Porte retained the vigour of old times, the cam- 
paign might have been protracted for months. But the inex- 
plicable surprise of the Ottoman army, which caused its 
destruction near the Shipka Pass, and, above all, the extraor- 
dinary advance of Suleiman into the jaws of the enemy, 
deprived the Turks of their best resources, and the struggle 
thenceforward became hopeless. Independently of this, it is 
the nature of the Turk, at least of the corrupt Turkish 
government, to collapse suddenly when danger is imminent ; 
the character of the Moslem accepts disaster as the irresistible 
decree of fate ; a state torn by intrigue and faction yields when 
it feels the enemy is at its gates; and a set of corrupt pashas, 
when themselves threatened, think only of saving the relics 
of their power, and of prolonging their régime of selfishness. 
Brave, therefore, as were the Turkish soldiery, it is not sur- 
prising that the Porte gave in as soon as Adrianople fell, and 
it was idle to expect from Ottoman rulers the constancy of a 
European nation. As for the operations of the allies in this 
war, they were well conceived and very ably carried out; 
and though they had the advantage of preponderating force, 
and they were advancing on the flood-tide of success, large 
praise is due to their daring leaders and to their patient, de- 
voted, and tenacious troops. The march of Gourko across 
the Balkans, indeed, was a military exploit of real grandeur. 

What general remarks shall we make on the conflict, the 
course of which we have briefly traced? Looking at the 
subject from its mere military side, it will be observed that 
in spite of their weakness, of their incapacity, and of their 
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want of system, the natural advantages possessed by the 
Turks were necessarily of great value to them. There could 
never be a doubt of the comparative strength of the forces 
of the belligerent powers; and, even in the hour when they 
were in danger, we felt certain the Russians would at last 
conquer. But the mountain barriers, the intricate defiles, 
the water lines, and the ill-opened tracts which, whether in 
Europe or in Asia Minor, formed the approaches to the Ot- 
toman Empire, were obstacles of a truly formidable kind ; 
and the immense distances which the Russians were compelled 
to cross before they could reach their enemy, threw extra- 
ordinary difficulties in their way. The command of the sea 
possessed by the Turks, which enabled them to place with 
comparative ease a force upon any endangered point, proved, 
moreover, of the greatest use to them, and more than once 
it had a direct influence on the fortunes of the eventful 
struggle. Unquestionably the chiefs of the Porte were unable 
to turn to account their vast advantages; they knew not how 
to defend the Danube, the Balkans, or the Armenian fron- 
tier ; their dominant fleets served as transports only; but 
still the characteristics of the theatre of war, and some of 
the conditions of the strife, were all in their favour. The 
superiority, too, of the Turkish weapons showed itself con- 
spicuously in defensive warfare; and the victories of Zewin 
and of Plevna were due, in a great measure, to the Turkish 
breechloader. These advantages, conjoined to Russian errors, 
enabled the Turks to prolong the contest for a longer period 
than had been thought possible, and for some months they 
held out against an enemy immeasurably stronger and better 
prepared. It is, however, a complete mistake to imagine, as 
some have argued, that the campaign indicates that offensive 
strategy is less efficacious than it was, or that defensive 
strategy is now the best. The conditions of a rapid and bold 
offensive were not existing in the late contest; the Russian 
force was at first too weak, and natural obstacles checked its 
progress ; and in these circumstances we cannot wonder that 


their efforts were long without success. But this does not 
show that offensive war is productive of less results than of 
old; the contrary, we think, is the real truth; and as armies 
increase and roads multiply, the offensive, as a rule, advances 
in power. On the other hand, though defensive tactics on the 
field of battle have more effect than they had in the time of 
the old weapons, defensive strategy, we believe, has declined 
in importance as respects great contests. Of what avail, in 
the long run, was the defence of the Soganlook and Plevna ? 
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and what is the use of merely resisting an enemy, if you do 
not attempt to attack him in turn ? 

The operations of the war, considered as a whole, are not 
remarkable for a display of genius or of military skill of the 
highest order. They show no conceptions of extreme brilliancy 
like those which marked the career of Napoleon; they are 
not characterized by the mature forethought, the admirable 
method, the sagacious judgment, which distinguish Von Moltke 
as acommander. The strategy on both sides was, toa great 
extent indeed, a series of errors and shortcomings ; it was re- 
peatedly an instance of what ought not to have been done. 
The Russians at the outset fell into the mistake of underrating 
the resources of the Turks; and, whether in Europe or in 
Armenia, this over-confidence frustrated their plans and for a 
time exposed them to real danger. It is true that in this they 
shared the opinions of military critics throughout Europe, but 
it was their peculiar business to have ascertained the facts, 
and their false estimate cannot be lightly excused. The 
movements, too, of the invaders in the campaign often dis- 
closed a want of insight and purpose. Much time was lost in 
reaching the Danube; the first advance across the Balkans 
was rash ; it was unpardonable not to have secured Plevna ; 
the generalship on the Lom and in the Shipka Pass was 
neither judicious, cautious, nor able; and the attacks on Zewin 
on the 25th of June, and on Osman’s forces in July and 
September, deserved to be, as they were, defeats. Yet when 
all this is said, it would be a mistake to assert that great 
ability and remarkable power were not occasionally shown by 
the Russian chiefs, though it was shown, as it were, by fits 
and starts. The passage of the Danube was a very skilful 
exploit ; the whole conduct of the Imperial staff, inspired, no 
doubt, by Todleben’s mind, was characterized after the middle 
of October by patience, method, and knowledge of war; the 
generalship of Skobeloff was brilliant in the extreme, and 
Gourko has proved himself a leader of consummate vigour 
and remarkable power. The same observations generally 


apply to the performances of the Russian armies and to the 
qualities of the Russian soldiery. These armies, no doubt, 
were far from perfect ; their organization was not very good ; 
in the special arms there were many defects; they were, on 
the whole, inferior to the armies of the West. But they gave 
proof of excellent inherent qualities; on several occasions 
they achieved great things; and they were pitted against 
troops not easy to rival in constancy, endurance, and stub- 
born valour. 
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Turning from the Russian to the Turkish side, we see, 
also, great strategic mistakes and a whole series of military 
errors. The frontiers of the Empire were not defended; the 
immense advantages the defenders possessed were nowhere 
turned to the best uses; the hesitations, the delays, the 
negligence of the first weeks of the struggle, asteunded 
Europe ; and the conduct of several of the Turkish leaders, 
more especially of Suleiman Pasha, seems scarcely consistent 
with sense or good faith. What, however, most distinctively 
marks the operations of the Ottoman troops, and what made 
their fortunes, as it were, hopeless, was that they never seemed 
to have been taught by defeat; that they evidently distrusted 
and disliked each other; that they scarcely ever acted in 
concert. Osman Pasha, no doubt, is a great soldier, a grand 
military figure among the ruins of the Porte; Mukhtar 
Pasha has shown considerable resource; and Mehemet Ali 
probably is a general of real insight and prudence. But the 
Turkish commanders, taken as a whole, reflected the ignorance, 
the unprogressive torpor, the ruinous jealousy, intrigues, and 
hatreds, which have been the bane of the government of the 
Turk ; and hence it was that they were so far behind anta- 
gonists who could learn from disaster, who generally seem to 
have been true to each other, who, ultimately at least, were 
chosen for merit by a nation controlled by public opinion. 
As for the Turkish soldiery, we should be the last to detract 
from their admirable qualities as born warriors, and the best ex- 
cellences of the Ottoman race were unquestionably nobly dis- 
played by them. But the Turkish armies, as instruments of 
war, were, generally speaking, of very little value; they could 
sit down and defend positions, but they could not move with 
effect in the field; in offensive warfare they could not accom- 
plish much, and in this, as in other things, they resembled 
the backwardness of the State they served. The truth is, that 
if we regard it as a whole, the contest brought out and threw 
into relief, as frequently has occurred in like instances, the 
essential qualities of the belligerent powers, and it is this 
perhaps which gives it its highest interest. It shows that 
Russia has yet much to learn, that she is far behind the 
civilization of the West, but, nevertheless, that she is a rising 
state, full of young energy and of real promise. It showed 
that the Turk, though still a fighting man, has no place in 
the march of the progress of Europe, that his rulers are mere 
imbecile tyrants, that he has probably played his part in the 
world’s history. 
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Art. V.—Future Punishment. 


(1.) The Doctrine of Retribution. The Bamp‘ton Lecture for 
1875. By W. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., &e. 

(2.) Life in Christ. By Epwarp Wuire. Third Edition. 1878. 

(3.) Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men’? By 
Samuet Cox. 1877. 

(4.) The Second Death and the Mestitution of all Things. By 
Ayprew Jukes. Fourth Edition. 

(5.) The Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. By James Batpwin Brown. Second Edition. 

(6.) Eternal Hope. Five Sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey. By the Rey. Canon Farrar. 1878. 


In this age of free inquiry and discussion, no subject seems 
likely to undergo more eager examination on all sides than 
the profoundly solemn question of man’s eternal hereafter. 
What scenes of retribution, or of manifold discipline, soon to 
be entered on by each one of us, lie behind the veil which no 
human hand has lifted? What is the true import of those 
glimpses of this mysterious region which revelation is be- 
lieved by many to afford? Are they lit up with the sweet 
radiance of ‘a morning without clouds,’ at least in the far- 
off future—with that unmingled triumph of love and truth 
and goodness which the poct’s soul longs to see, and sings its 
gladdest notes in anticipation of its coming? Or is the pro- 
phetic vision—though full of heavenly splendour—fringed with 
a dark border of lamentation and sadness that will never fade 
away ? Many an earnest mind, many a devout soul, many a 
loving heart, is now anxiously, painfully exercised with 
questionings of this order. That good will finally conquer 
the forces of evil, is doubted by no one, least of all by be- 
lievers in the truth of Christianity. Nor can such believers 
be troubled with any hesitancy as to the sure and certain hope 
possessed by all who, on the arena of time, honestly and 
courageously combat on the side of right against wrong, of 
truth and mercy against falsehood and hatred. But when 
the great trumpet peals forth the note of final victory, what of 
those who are defeated ? What shall be their fate who— 
during this brief period of their life-trial—have criminally 
chosen the worse side, or have fatally drifted along with 
the dark current of evil, through sheer indifference and in- 
decision ? The prevalent view, until recently, has been that 
their doom is sealed beyond reversal by the moral attitude in 
which death finds them. It is an appalling thought—this 
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determination of our eternal state by the choice made during 
our earthly existence; appalling, yet unspeakably sublime. 
It assigns to this poor fleeting life, with its opportunities and 
decisions, a significance and a value inestimable. It confers 
a dignity on our nature that is infinite for good or evil. It 
has a stern grandeur that fascinates and thrills the soul with 
unutterable emotions. It seems accordant with the calm, 
majestic, immutable movements of the laws of the universe, 
as we know them. To say the least, there is nothing petty 
and weak, nothing passionate or malignant, in the idea of such 
a decree of righteous eternal retribution. Yet the mind can- 
not contemplate that issue without inexpressible dread and 
revulsion. So indeed it ought to be. Admitting the truth of 
the doctrine, the feeling excited is a perfectly just one, and if 
rightly guided will have a salutary effect. 

But feeling—strong emotional sentiment—is notoriously 
difficult to guide; it often refuses restraint, and cleaves a 
channel of expression for itself, which it afterwards seeks to 
defend by assumed principles of judgment. Whether from this 
cause alone, or from other influences combined, the opinions 
of the Christian community, as is well known, are now pass- 
ing through a process of marked change on this subject. The 
question has become, for the time, the most engrossing 
question of the day. ‘Those who have abandoned the once 
accepted belief (which, simply for convenience, we may call 
the orthodox view) are divided mainly into two parties; the 
one of which affirms the destiny of the wicked to be that of 
final annihilation after punitive sufferings, while the other 
would anticipate, with a more or less confident hope, their 
restoration to purity and blessedness at last, so that the very 
existence of that hateful anomaly, Sin, shall be expunged 
from the universe. There can be no doubt which of the three 
conclusions we should adopt, if we were at liberty to pay ex- 
clusive regard to the dictates of natural benevolence, and to 
indulge the pleasing dreams of mystical speculation and 
poetic enthusiasm. But the question is so far from being 
capable of settlement on such terms, that we must admit—if 
we have seriously pondered it at all—that these are the very 
influences against which we must specially be on our guard, 
unless we wish to invite delusion. The tremulous hand of 
tender sentiment must not be allowed so much as to touch 
the scale, lest it disturb the balance of the judgment. In the 
ears of the present generation it may sound harsh to say so, 
when mere sentiment is often allowed to run riot, softening 
and relaxing the fibre of principle. But surely we should 
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adhere to the resolve, when we consider that the inquiry 
relates, not to what seems to us desirable or agreeable—tit to 
adorn a poem or round off an optimist system—but to the 
settled principles and course of the Divine government. That 
government in the present state, as men often find to their 
cost, does not consult their feelings or likings in the least 
degree ; it is supremely indifferent to popular approval; it 
does not even deign to court the suffrages of ‘advanced 
thinkers.’ It goes calmly on its course, regardless of their 
theories, cutting across them, not infrequently, with remorse- 
less severity. And as the inquiry relates to the issues of 
Divine Justice—under a scheme of redemption—it is one 
belonging properly to the doctrines of Revelation ; it does not 
admit of any fair and full discussion, except on grounds 
supplied by the statements of the Christian record. 

We must then, first of all, investigate the basis of the pro- 
blem and the primary principles that should guide us in 
handling it, as they are to be found in that moral government 
of the universe which is reflected and outlined in man’s 
moral nature, and which it is the business of natural theology 
to bring clearly into view. The work of the Rev. William Jack- 
son, on the Doctrine of Retribution, forming the Bampton 
Lecture for 1875, takes up this introductory department, and 
treats it with masterly ability. We regret that the speciality 
of the question to which we must at present confine ourselves 
puts it out of our power to attempt doing justice to the pro- 
found and searching argumentation by which he maintains, 
against modern scepticism and materialism, ‘the absolute 
antagonism between right and wrong, together with the belief 
by which such a conviction is inevitably accompanied.’ With 
equal success he shows that ‘we believe, and cannot but 
believe, that the objective truth of the moral, contradictory 
becomes imperative at all costs, because its ‘‘ must be” neces- 
sitates infinite consequences. In other words, because its 
empire over us is ended neither by death nor by a life of 
isolation ’ (p. 262). These positions, and others cognate with 
them, lay the foundation of that natural doctrine of Divine 
retributive justice—exercising sovereign sway over human 
futurities—which is presupposed, along with the recognition 
of it by man’s conscience, in the teaching of Scripture on the 
subject. This Bampton Lecture is, indeed, a noble addition 
to the previous volumes of that series ; and we would warmly 
congratulate Mr. Jackson on his having thus fulfilled the 
desire expressed in the preface to his valuable ‘ Essay on the 
Philosophy of Natural Theology,’ to add to it the appropriate 
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conclusion which should be the crown and completion of all 
his foregone work. In dealing with the particulgr question 
we have in hand, we shall keep in view and strictly adhere to 
those principles of man’s moral constitution and responsibility 
which he has so well analyzed and established, illumining 
the theme with a strength of reason, an affluence of learning 
and illustration, and a manly eloquence, rarely equalled. 

Our work then is properly confined to the determination of 
the true meaning of the disclosures made in Scripture respect- 
ing the future destiny of the finally impenitent. It is, there- 
fore, a question of interpretation; not, however, of interpretation 
in a narrow sense, as if we had ohly to discuss the import 
and bearing of certain texts adduced as proof passages on one 
side or another. The interpretation of Scripture, if it is to be 
intelligent and fruitful, must have a far higher and more 
comprehensive character than that. It must take account 
of the entire system of revealed truth, and of all the light 
that is thrown on God’s character and administration, as well 
as on man’s nature, by the general tenour of Scripture. With- 
out this we cannot appreciate the varying shades of meaning 
belonging to particular terms and phrases; we cannot deter- 
mine with confidence which of these significations should be 
assigned to the words in the connection in which they stand, 
nor what degree of probability attaches to one rendering or 
another, according to its consistency or inconsistency with the 
spirit of revelation. All will acknowledge that we cannot 
rightly interpret passages in the writings of Plato or Aristotle 
without an accurate knowledge of their systems of thought 
and a scrupulous regard to their methods of philosophizing. 
The same rule holds good as to Scripture, save that it is 
written in a freer and more popular style, and must there- 
fore be understood with that allowance for, occasional laxity 
of expression which candour dictates. In any case we must 
seek to ascertain the most probable meaning of the sacred 
writers, ‘not to find out some possible meaning which our in- 
genuity may succeed in imposing on their words. Those 
words must neither be squeezed in a vice, nor stretched upon 
a rack, to extort from them an admission agreeing with the 
mind of the interrogator; but must be allowed to speak out 
freely and naturally, as unbiassed witnesses, exempt from 


torture. We must try our construction of individual terms 


and passages, first by the usage of the writers and their age, 
then by the immediate and more remote context, and lastly 
by their coherence with that circle of religious ideas which 
was evidently common to both prophets and apostles, using 
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special caution not to intrude any modern notions of our own 
which would throw the circle awry from its true centre. It is 
only when a rendering has successfully passed these various 
tests that we can really rest satisfied with it. All will unite 
in the general confession that the chief mischief wrought in 
Scripture exegesis, and the perils we have most to guard 
against, arise from the latent, often unconscious determina- 
tion to draw Scripture over to the side of our preconceived 
views, instead of allowing it to speak impartially its own 
sense. The temptation is strong to show that truth is on 
our side, instead of contenting ourselves with being on the 
side of truth. And so the old epigram of Thomasius on the 
misuse of the Bible recoils on some of those who are readiest 
to launch it as a taunt against others :— 


Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit ac pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


On the doctrine now under discussion, we encounter in the 
present day, among professed believers in revelation, a more 
widely spread diversity of opinion than has ever existed in 
former periods, at least in this country. Not that any of the 
views propounded as substitutes for the old are really novel, 
or that arguments previously undiscovered are alleged in sup- 
port of them. But that which does form a new and almost 
startling feature in the case, is the extent to which they are 
held, and the emphasis with which they are stated, by men 
whose ecclesiastical connection and general type of doctrine 
would lead us to include them among the advocates of a 
spiritual and evangelical faith, but who on this head diverge 
rather widely from the old standard of orthodoxy. In the last 
century, and the earlier part of the present, opposition to the 
common doctrine was confined to some heterodox sects, or to 
a few scattered individuals who exerted no perceptible influ- 
ence. The denial of the eternity of future punishment was 
then generally noted as the first step which led by a rapid 
descent to the abandonment of the cardinal mysteries of the 
gospel. There was thus a broad and well-defined line of 
demarcation between the opponents and the maintainers of 
the doctrine. Now it is far otherwise. The separating bound- 
ary has vanished. There are many pulpits still deemed evan- 
gelical where the old doctrine is heard no longer; it is either 
quietly ignored, or openly and zealously denounced. To how 
great an extent the negation of it extends among the occupants 
of the pews it would be difficult to say. No doubt it may be 
disbelieved, where it is not actually denied; but that is no 
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more than happens with respect to some other Christian doc- 
trines. We are frequently assured that it has ceased to be 
held by the thoughtful members of our Churches —a state- 
ment which does not help one very much, because of the 
difficulty of defining that particular class ; unless, indeed, the 
rejection of this and of some other old-fashioned tenets be the 
infallible sign of recognition. Mr. Cox supplies us with similar 
information as to the ministry. He says in his preface, ‘ Few 
of the more thoughtful and cultivated preachers of the gospel 
now hold the dogma of everlasting torment; in a large circle 
of acquaintance I hardly know one.’ It may be so; we do 
not care to contest the truth of the assertion. We only note 
in passing what an agreeable self-flattery is couched in this 
style of talk, which is the cant of the day in certain circles. 
But to those of us who can look back over thirty years or 
so, this does appear a most singular and significant revolu- 
tion, so that we must be pardoned for dwelling a moment 
longer upon it. At the date referred to, the old doctrine 
seemed to stand firm. It was sounded forth in clear, stern, 
penetrating tones, from almost every evangelical pulpit. It 
broke the slumbers of indifference in many minds: it roused 
many a careless soul to flee from the wrath to come. It 
deepened the piety and inflamed the ardour of many a saint, 
who sought all the more earnestly to guard his own steps, 
and to pluck those who were in peri! as brands from the 
burning. It supplied a favourite argument for increased 
zeal in the work of missions to the heathen, which the sen- 
sational oratory of the day was prompt to wield, and which 
commanded the sympathy and full assent of crowded assem- 
blies: But it may be questioned whether this overstraining 
of the dread appeal did not give rise to the first recoil from 
its application, which speedily led to doubts respecting the 
doctrine itself. The letters on that topic published in the 
‘Correspondence of John Foster’ were among the first indi- 
cations of dissatisfaction, and produced naturally a powerful 
impression, from the intense spiritual earnestness of that re- 
markable thinker. About the same time Mr. Edward White 
published his views—then shared by very few—and was 
content to bear for years the penalty of isolation and sus- 
picion which his courageous honesty entailed. An impetus 
was also given to a reconsideration of the subject by the 
remarkable ‘Epilogue’ appended by the late Sir James 
Stephen to the collected edition of his ‘ Essays on Kcclesias- 
tical Biography.’ In these and other cases, the serious piety 
and general orthodoxy of the writers were so fully acknow- 
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ledged, that their objections to the received doctrine could 
not be set aside by the easy imputation of rationalistic heresy. 
Still they were marked exceptions: but now what a change 
appears! We honour the men, even while dissenting from 
their views, who had the boldness and the firmness—(it needed 
both those qualities then)—to maintain and urge their con- 
victions unflinchingly, when the whole of Christian society 
seemed arrayed against them. Mr. White must have envi- 
able feelings of satisfaction to see how many of his brethren 
have now come round to his side, and among them some 
whose advocacy is worth a host. His pleasure, however, 
must be considerably qualified by hearing the shouts of 
another army of theological reformers, advancing from a dif- 
ferent quarter, who proclaim irreconcilable war against ‘the 
miserable doctrine of Annihilation,’ and unfurl the banner of 
the ‘Larger Hope.’ Nor does that army lack supply either 
of learned critics or of eloquent advocates. Passing over for 
the moment the labours of the editor of ‘ The Expositor,’ what 
echoes reach us of scathing denunciations, fulminated from 
the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, against those who ‘speak 
readily of fire and brimstone,’ and who ‘feel the consolatory 
glow of a personal security as they dilate on the awfulness 
and the finality of the sufferings of the damned ; ’—echoes, 
too, of rather over-confident, vaunting protest against the re- 
tention in our English Bibles of the three words, damnation, 
hell, everlasting. One who claims ‘the fullest right to speak 
with the authority of knowledge,’ assures us, ‘with the 
calmest and most unflinching sense of responsibility, . . . 
that not one of those words ought to stand any longer in our 
English Bibles ; and that being, in our present acceptation of 
them, simply mistranslations, they most unquestionably witu 
not stand in the revised version of the Bible, if the revisers 
have understood their duty.’* The Revising Committee, then, 
are pretty plainly warned what judgment they may expect, 
should the views they hold of their duty happen not to coin- 
cide with those that are proclaimed by the Broad-Church 
orator. How strange it seems to compare this utterance 
with the reception given to Mr. Maurice’s essay, little more 
than twenty years ago! Notwithstanding his great ability 
and influence, and the high esteem he enjoyed with men of all 
parties, his publication of views adverse to the old doctrine 


* Quoted from the report given in the ‘Christian World Pulpit,’ which bears 
intrinsic evidence of being accurate. In the volume, ‘ Eternal Hope’ (p. 78), 
the word ‘ unexplained’ is inserted after ‘ will not stand,’ reducing the rhetoric 
of the denunciation to the weakness of mere bathos, 
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compelled him to resign his professorial chair in King’s Col- 
lege, London. Canon Farrar can now denounce the doctrine 
in language the most unqualified, and need not fear any un- 
pleasant consequences. Many an ardent young theologian 
will no doubt rejoice in these facts, as evidences that the 
world is marching on, in spite of the checks and rebuffs of a 
superannuated dogmatism entrenching itself within the 
crumbling walls of the letter and tradition. Still we may be 
allowed to suggest the question, Is it quite certain that this 
march of opinion is really in an onward direction, and that it 
is not rather a circular movement, retreading once more the 
oft-beaten round of exploded errors? It may be well to con- 
sider whether after all the old positions have been carried by 
assault and fairly dismantled, so that they can no longer be 
occupied by the defenders of the truth; or whether our 
modern divines have not simply moved away from them, 
choosing other ground more agreeable to their altered tastes, 
and better suited to those structures of pleasing speculation 
which they love to rear. If the latter supposition be correct, 
it will be needful to inquire how the new positions accord 
with the main principles of the gospel, how far the change 
affects the coherence and consistency of the accepted evan- 
gelical faith. This consideration and inquiry we now design 
to pursue. 

First of all, however, we may \be allowed to enter a re- 
spectful but emphatic protest against certain faults of style 
und spirit painfully conspicuous in several prominent repre- 
sentatives of the modern views now coming into fashion. 
They alike display a remarkable assurance of the unquestion- 
able certainty of their conclusions, and of the utter unreason- 
‘ ableness and inadmissibility of the doctrine which they 
assail. Their favourite assumptions are all ‘ beyond a doubt.’ 
While differing toto cwlo among themselves, and building on 
principles that are directly contradictory, they are quite 
agreed in treating any fragment of \the old view as wholly 
untenable by any one who can appreciate the spirit of the 
gospel. Its main position is ‘blankly incredible.’ The as- 
sumptions in which Mr. Cox deals rather largely, that ‘ reason 
and conscience,’ if suffered to speak, must be wholly on his 
side, are very much of the same order. Surely no party in 
this controversy can claim a monopoly of reasonableness and 
moral insight. We should admit tuat, whatever view we take, 
there are grave difficulties to be encountered; there are dark 
and insoluble problems that arise, with which we feel our 
minds incompetent to grapple. The torch of revelation, 
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which is all that we have to guide us, should be held up with 
a steady and reverent hand: the blustering airs of dogmatism 
are apt to make it flicker. The hysterical passion that rants 
and screams through a considerable portion of Canon Farrar’s 
sermons must be pronounced utterly unworthy of the subject, 
the place, and the speaker. Neither should the spirit of 
flippancy be suffered to disturb the solemnity with which this 
subject, more than most, is invested. There are several in- 
stances of this fault, we regret to say, scattered through Mr. 
Cox’s volume, which we would gladly have seen absent from 
it.* Still more have we a right to complain of the offensive 
charges against temper and character which are repeatedly 
and recklessly hurled by Restorationists generally, and by Canon 
Farrar in particular, against the supporters of the doctrine 
which they think it right to condemn. ‘ Pharisaic bigotry’ and 
‘cruelty’ are the lightest of the terms employed. Mr. Cox 
throws out insinuations of a similar kind, implying that ad- 
herence to the orthodox view must proceed from a want of all 
generous sympathies, from uncharitable bitterness, and a 
selfish indifference to the fate of the lost. The hitherto ecur- 
rent interpretation of the texts in djspute is traced to the 
medieval theology of the Roman Church, and ‘ seems to be a 
survival of ancient heathen beliefs showing through the thin 
Christian varnish with which papal theologians have sought 
to disguise it.’t Those divines and inquisitors, who did not 
hesitate to consign the bodies of men to the torments of a 
slow fire, are ‘the bold cruel men who adopted and formu- 
lated, and to whom we are mainly indebted for the current 
libel on God’ (pp. 131, 132). What, then, if these represen- 
tations be true, is to be thought of our own divines and reli- 
gious teachers who have heedlessly and without misgiving, as it 
appears, handed down to us this doctrine, which is such an out- 
rage on the best feelings of man and an insult to the Divine 
Majesty ? To conduct the discussion of so solemn a question 
in this style of denunciation and innuendo, with declamatory 
appeals to the prejudices of the thoughtless crowd, is utterly 
unworthy of sensible Christian men. It reminds us of nothing 
so much as of the worst assaults of Tory mob-orators on the 
principles and the chiefs of the opposite party. For them, 
however, there is this excuse, that the contention is for place 
and power, for the right to initiate a practical policy. But 
here, our preferences, however impassioned, our convictions, 
however strong, cannot affect the awful decision. That is not 
in the hands of man, but of the Judge of all. And surely it 


* See pp. 49, 131, 137, 138. t+ ‘Silvator Mundi,’ p. 34. 
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becomes us to inquire with trembling humility into the prin- 
ciples which will regulate His final award, and into the im- 
port of the disclosures which He has vouchsafed to us. Let 
us deal fairly with one another in this controversy, and not 
exasperate it by direct or oblique accusations. The main- 
tainers of Conditional Immortality, and the favourers of Uni- 
versal Restoration, no doubt, are as sincerely zealous for the 
truth and honour of God as any of their antagonists; and 
those who feel themselves constrained to adhere to the pain- 
ful belief in the endless sufferings of the wicked, may possess 
—nay, have they not often shown ?—hearts as tender, and 
hands as open and active as any, in feeling for and relieving 
the distresses, both bodily and mental, of their fellow-men. 
It is no hardheartedness or cruel indifference that is the root 
of their persuasion—a persuasion they would at once aban- 
don if they saw the way really open to do so. The great 
evangelists of the last century, with their associates and 
disciples, preached the maligned doctrine with resistless 
force, as the dark background of their bright message of 
grace ; so did our fathers also, the founders of our Missionary 
Societies and the inaugurators of the schemes of benevolence 
we now sustain. They did not accept their beliefs from the 
Romish Church, or from medieval inquisitors: they drew 
them directly from God’s Word, not without careful inquiry for 
themselves’; nor were they ignorant of what could be ad- 
vanced on the other side. Milder theories were rife enough 
then, and had their zealous champions. Yet they did not 
flinch from their stern convictions, but ‘ceased not to warn 
men night and day with tears.’ Who will dare to say that 
they had less warmth and tenderness of heart, less generous 
and comprehensive charity, less self-forgetfulness and anxiety 
for the salvation of all, than the advocates of liberal doctrines 
in the present day ? 

We certainly do not consider ourselves justified in holding 
any doctrine simply because it has been held by good men be- 
fore us. Their belief, though well founded, cannot be a warrant 
for ours. No man can live and act on borrowed convictions, 
least of all in the sphere of religion. Each generation and 
each individual must use the light God gives to investigate 
anew, with the aid of the lessons of experience, the grounds 
and the true contents of scriptural doctrine. In doing so 
we may expect to find that the limits of the doctrine admit 
of more exact definition—that we must restrict it more care- 
fully in one direction, and leave it more open and free in 
another, our rule of procedure being found in a more accu- 
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rate and cautious interpretation of the inspired Word. Our 
doctrinal systems generally, and each particular doctrine, 
must be held liable to constant revision and correction by the 
results of sound exegesis. In carrying out this process we 
shall commonly find that there are certain crudities and ex- 
crescences attaching to the old form of the dogma that require 
to be purged away and removed in the exegetical crucible. Only 
we insist that the process be carried out legitimately and 
faithfully; that the, exegete do not play the part of the old 
alchemist, and secretly infuse some foreign element (which he 
may esteem equal to gold) to modify and, determine the result. 
It matters not what he calls this element, borrowed from his 
favourite system; it may be some precious grains of ‘ the 
Christian consciousness,’ or the so-called controlling claims of 
reason and conscience, which come to the same thing. Its 
introduction vitiates the process of fair and faithful exegesis, 
which ought to keep itself clear from any such bias. And 
when this precaution is observed, it will generally be found 
in the result that the substance of the old doctrine—its metallic 
core—remains untouched, and stands out with more distinct- 
ness when it has been cleared from doubtful accretions. 

The doctrine of the Atonement has, during the last eighty 
years, undergone a purification and restatement of the kind 
described. The effect has been to present it in a much clearer 
and more scriptural form, divested of those offensive features 
which peculiarly exposed it to the attacks of objectors. It is 
no longer conceived as « commercial transaction, in which 
the compassionate Son pays down to the angry Father a debt 
of suffering and anguish exactly equivalent to the penal liabili- 
ties of the elect, and thus quenches the flames of Divine anger 
in His own blood. All notions of that kind are now discarded, 
as well as all limitations in the reference of the Atonement ; 
but the truth of its expiatory power has been vindicated more 
fully than ever in accordance with the claims of law, and it 
is seen to be unimpeachable as a real substitutionary sacrifice. 
In like manner the doctrine of Satanic influence has been 
stripped of superstitious adjuncts which made it the subject of 
mockery. 

The , which we have now to discuss has been pass- 
ing through a similar process. In the precise form in which 
it was held two centuries ago—and even much later—we have 
no thought of maintaining it. From the principle which was 
then assumed by all Christians, save the Friends, that an in- 
tellectual knowledge of Christ—or a distinct acquaintance with 
the main propositions of the gospel—was necessary as a basis 
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for the faith which appropriates salvation, the consequence 
followed that all the heathen who had never heard of Christ, 
along with their infant children, must be regarded as con- 
signed to hopeless perdition. A tenet like this we have no 
wish to rescue from the indignant condemnation of our Broad 
Church divines, though we should still hold their excited lan- 
guage to be a cheap and superfluous display of rhetorical fire- 
works, did it not look like a kind of stratagem to cover their 
attack on substantial truth. But we agree to a large extent 
with what Mr. Edward White has written, not less beautifully 
than truly,* to the effect that ‘many are saved under imper- 
fect knowledge’—that ‘divine mercy is faith’s ultimate object,’ 
and that God’s mercy may be apprehended so as to quicken 
and nourish the soul amidst much ignorance as to the revealed 
way of salvation. No doubt under the shadows of the old dis- 
pensation there were many righteous men, heirs of eternal life, 
who had but the faintest perception of the great verities of re- 
demption, now so palpable to us. 


But the establishment of this principle in relation to Israel will carry 
us a great deal further. What was true of Israel and of the Patriarchs, 
before the Advent, was true, and is true, of men of all ages and of alt 
nations. Wherever there have been men whose souls moved towards the 
all-pervading light of God, ‘feeling after and finding Him,’ under what- 
ever shades of heathenish darkness, there, we must believe, has been the 
action of the regenerating spirit, and there has been salvation. Men may 
have described the Great Reality in erroneous phrases, and may have 
called themselves by erroneous names; but wherever the principle of true 
goodness has existed it has been because ‘ God has been in them of a 
truth: ’ and good men are wonderfully alike under all dispensations.+ 


We heartily endorse these sentiments. We believe with 
Peter that ‘in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him;’ and further, that the 
number of such persons among Pagan and Mohammedan 
peoples is in general greatly under-estimated, to say the least. 
It seems highly probable that in former ages these were much 
more numerous than they are now—that the light of nature 
and of tradition once shone far more brightly in heathendom 
than in the present day. Many proofs of this might be ad- 
duced, were it our immediate object to prove it. But just as 
Christianity has shown a constant tendency to degeneration 
and corruption through the weakness and the follies of men, 
so, no doubt, it has been with the fragmentary elements of 


* ‘Life in Christ,’ pp. 314-319. t+ Ibid. p. 316. 

t Consider the characters and writings of some of the Persian Soofees in par- 
ticular, aiso the case of the North-American Indian described by Brainerd in 
his Journal, and appropriately cited by Dr. Norman Macleod. 
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true religion and morality existing among the heathen. These 
have become more and more obscured and overlaid, until at 
the present time they are well nigh stifled and extinguished. 
And here lies the great argument for the more zealous pro- 
secution of Christian missions, that the door of entrance into 
those lands has been thrown wide open just when their 
moral condition was becoming desperate, when their hapless 
millions were sinking into spiritual asphyxia under the fetid 
and exhausted air of their dungeon—a dungeon worse than 
any Black-hole of Caleutta—barred by the triple bolts of 
ignorance, priestcraft, and oppression. We are just in time, 
and no more, to revive and save them, bringing them light 
and life from heaven. How great is our responsibility in this 
point of view! 

The salvability of the heathen, then, being admitted on the 
principles laid down by St. Paul in Rom. ii. 6-16, that they 
shall be judged by the law written on their hearts—by the use 
of a light they had, and not by the demands of a revelation 
which they never enjoyed—a large deduction is made from the 
difficulty and the offence associated with the unguarded state- 
ment of the doctrine. We cannot deny that obscurity still 
rests to some extent on their future doom; but we must con- 
sider that the Bible was not given to us to clear up all the 
difficulties of God’s administration, but for a very different 
purpose—to enlighten and direct us as to our own personal 
duty. The object of revelation, both in ancient times and 
subsequently, was wholly practical—to reveal clearly to men 
just so much of God’s character and will as related to the 
spiritual welfare and prospects of those to whom it came and 
for whose use it was intended ; while it touches on accessory 
points with less distinctness, giving us only partial glimpses 
of the Divine method and procedure in other departments. 
It was certainly never meant to supply the elements out of 
which any school of theologians should construct a Théodicée, 
and it is far wiser that we should abandon the attempt, con- 
tenting ourselves with a filial confidence in the Divine wisdom 
and equity, which will no doubt be made fully apparent in the 
day of final revelation. The condition of many ignorant and 
uncared - for persons in nominally Christian countries muy 
fairly be regarded as coming under the same rule as that 
which applies to the heathen; but here again light fails us, 
and we must leave the case in the hands of a merciful Judge, 
refraining from the utterance of any positive judgment on our 
part which we are not authorized to form. Orthodox divines 
have erred seriously in venturing to formulate decisions where 
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revelation is silent, in order to round off their systems and 
leave no case unaccounted for; and liberal divines have fol- 
lowed the bad example, though to a different purpose, invent- 
ing hypotheses respecting the unseen world, and drawing out 
schemes of ministries there which have no existence but in 
their own imaginations. Surely it is time that this waste 
water of the brain were stopped, running (as it does) into 
morasses of theologic speculation, where there is no sure 
footing for any human soul. 

Now, then, when we have set aside the case of the heathen 
abroad and at home, and that of infants generally, whose sal- 
vation through Christ all are willing to admit; * when we 
have also purified the doctrine from the gross material images 
with which a coarse-minded age encrusted it, but which we 
now see to be quite unwarranted by the evidently figurative 
language of Scripture, what is the substantial truth that re- 
mains? It is this dread fact—which continues stamped on 
the pages of the Bible after ingenious criticism and subtiliz- 
ing theories have done their utmost—that the law of Divine 
retribution in the development of moral character must work 
itself out hereafter without check or mitigation; that those 
who persist in sinning against light, and who reject the 
gospel when it is offered, must endure the irreversible conse- 
quences of their acts recoiling on themselves—for there is no 
known power that can prevent this, except that redeeming 
grace whose intervention appears restricted to this life. The 
passages which are believed to announce this doctrine are 
familiar to all: the opposition that has been raised against 
the once current interpretation has made them still better 
known. We would only call attention now to two character- 
istics distinguishing them, which shouid not be overlooked. 

The one is this, that these statements do not properly form 
a part of the direct revelation of the gospel, that is, of the 
principles and facts to which the gospel dispensation has 
given birth: they relate to a danger and a doom belonging to 
the domain of universal law and justice which existed before 
the gospel, and is independent of it. There are persons who 
rail at Christianity and reject it because of the pitiless cruelty 
they profess to find in these representations ; but Christianity 
is responsible for them no further than this, that it must more 
plainly disclose the gulf of ruin as it brings into full light 
the power and mode of deliverance. The gospel accordingty 


* This admission is not made on the ground of mere sentiment, but for those 
solid scriptural reasons which may be found ably stated in Dr. Russell’s work 
on Infant Salvation. 
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never alludes to this subject except in the way of solemn and 
gracious warning, and the referenees of the apostles have a 
similar bearing. They touch upon it usually in depicting 
the issue of that sore conflict with the powers of evil, ‘ the 
rulers of the darkness of this world,’ in which Christians 
were engaged, and in which they needed such disclosures 
of God’s righteous judgment to confirm their faith and arm 
them against temptation. It is very well for Christians in 
this easy and luxurious age to deprecate appeals to terror, 
and to demand that the gospel of the day should speak of 
nothing but love: if they once felt the real stress of the 
conflict between Christ and Satan they would think differ- 
ently. They would then see that these stern passages, which 
they would now be willing to have expunged from their Bibles 
as a disturbing element, have a most important use of admo- 
nition and inyigoration to themselves. They would no longer 
charge on those who give them prominent exhibition the in- 
dulgence of a bitter, exclusive, unlovely spirit. The other 
characteristic of the passages in question is that in nearly 
every instance they treat of the judgment that shall fall upon 
those who have taken up a marked position of indifference or 
hostility to the gospel. They are such as ‘ trouble’ and perse- 
cute the lovers of the truth ; they are ‘despisers ’ and rejecters 
of offered grace; they join the ranks of ‘the enemies of 
Christ.’ Of such it is said that their ‘ end is destruction ;’ 
they shall ‘ pay the penalty of everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power.’ 
When we reflect on all that is involved, of moral obliquity and 
malignant perversity of will, in this causeless hatred to Divine 
excellence and love, we must surely be yielding to some 
strangely enervating influence if we think the threatened doom 
too harsh and pitiless to be admitted in its natural sense. 
The doom itself is most commonly connected with the coming 
of Christ to judgment; it is of the condition which will then 
be assigned to His enemies that the strongest terms, denoting 
its everlasting character, are employed. Here then arises a 
question. May we restrict our belief of the finality of the 
doom and the irreversible nature of the punishment to the 
eternity succeeding the day of judgment, so as to reserve some 
possibilities of restoration for the period intervening between 
death and that epoch? Or must we abide by the conviction 
that death closes all opportunities ; that repentance and sal- 
vation are unknown beyond the grave; and that the principles 
of character which held dominion over the man when he left 
this world can only go on developing and ripening like seeds 
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in the interval, till they are gathered in the awful harvest of 
corruption ? 

This is the most delicate and difficult part of the whole in- 
quiry. Several of the most learned and profound divines of 
the present day, who follow the guidance of Scripture very 
carefully, have pronounced in favour of the possibility—or 
even probability—of a continued dispensation of mercy in the 
separate state for those who have died impenitent; if not for 
all, at least for many of them. This is the view of Martensen, 
Delitzsch, and Oosterzee, as it was of Knapp and others 
before them. It is also very ably advocated by Mr. White, 
and forms of course an important part of the theory of the 
Restorationists. Nowit is with great reluctance that we feel 
ourselves constrained to dissent on this point from the first- 
mentioned theologians. Let us define precisely the extent of 
our difference of opinion. It is true that there is so little ex- 
plicit information given us respecting the condition of disem- 
bodied spirits that it might almost seem as if we were left at 
liberty to indulge in some pleasing conjectures as to the con- 
tinued intervention of Divine mercy on behalf of such as have 
previously rejected its offers. But on studying the references 
to that state of existence in the New Testament as well as in 
the Old, one principle ruling them stands out with tolerable 
clearness, expressed or implied, namely, that the relations to 
God and to His people in which departed souls are found on 
entering it, undergo no change during its continuance; there 
is a suspension of activity, though not of consciousness; and 
hence it is generally described as a state of repose, waiting, 
and expectation. This is the very definition that is given by 
Martensen hinself,* who says, ‘The departed find them- 
selves in a condition of rest, a state of passivity; they are in 
“the night, when no man can work.” Their kingdom is not 
one of works and deeds, for they no longer possess the condi- 
tions on which works and deeds are possible.’ Now this 
view of itself excludes the idea of such a spiritual change as 
conversion; for surely, though the change be wrought by 
Divine power, there is no crisis of a man’s being in which he 
is more distinctly conscious of a self-moving energy than 
when he passes from darkness into light, when he breaks from 
the imprisonment of his old nature, and enters the freedom 
and life of the new. And this energy is continued in the 
development of the change; the man goes on working out 
his salvation with fear and trembling, and bringing forth 
spiritual fruit as the evidence of it. But how can we asso- 

* «Christian Dogmatics,’ § 276. 
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ciate these things with the unbroken quietude and stillness of 
the unseen world, where the departed ‘rest from their 
labours,’ and where we hear of no service save that of adora- 
tion and praise? Believers, no doubt, are consciously ‘ pre- 
sent with the Lord,’ beholding His glory, and experiencing its 
transforming power, which will be manifest at His coming, 
when they are each presented ‘ perfect in Christ.’ And it may 
be allowed us to anticipate that those who possessed but the 
germs of spiritual life—whether among the heathen or the 
ignorant multitudes around us, in whom there was a move- 
ment and tendency upwards to the light, some good thing 
being found in them towards the Lord—will have those germs 
ripened and matured under the cloudless beams of the 
heavenly vision, drawing them ever nearer to itself. But, 
regarding this, Scripture says nothing, and where God is 
silent it hardly becomes man to speak. As to those who 
enter the other world alienated from God and goodness, what- 
ever clear intimations the Bible affords us respecting them 
are uncheered by any ray of hope. They go to their own 
place ; they are in custody (€v ¢vAaxy), reserved unto the day 
of judgment to be punished ; between them and the righteous 
a great gulf is fixed, which is impassable. Now this absence 
of activity and moral change, investing the separate state with 
a kind of blank uniformity—though as bright on the one side 
as it is dark on the other—fully accounts for the manner in 
which the New Testament writers treat it, which otherwise 
would be inexplicable. They do not seem to dwell upon it at 
all; they recognize its existence, and the general features 
mentioned, but nothing more; their minds constantly spring 
forward, often without any hint of an intervening period, to 
the great day of their Lord’s appearing, with its eternal glory 
and joy. This does not arise from any mistaken notion (which 
has been most needlessly attributed to them) that the day of 
the Lord was close at hand: the statements in 2 Thess. ii. 
and the long roll of visions in the Apocalypse ought to be a 
sufficient refutation of that charge. But it is because the grand 
event of Christ’s second coming, conjoined with the resurrec- 
tion, is the one clear fact in the future which had a personal 
interest for them: in that they saw the consummation of 
their hopes and the crown of their triumph.* But the inter- 


* There is a marked contrast between this apostolic view and the pictures 
modern Christians are fond of painting, where a very active, pleasant, sociable 
heaven fills up all the foreground, and the second coming with the resurrection 
is a dim point in the background. This pious sort of dreaming needs revision ; 
and with its abolition not a few of the fanciful reveries of the Restorationists 
would vanish. 
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val between death and the resurrection was evidently, in their 
view, of no practical account; it would in no way affect the 
final determination of any man’s state, and, therefore, they 
barely touch upon it. Now, how would this have been possible, 
if they had had grounds for believing that, during that inter- 
val, the ministry of converting grace would still be carried on 
in Hades ? What a vast influence that would have on the 
development of Christ’s kingdom, and the manifestation of 
His saving power! They could not have avoided frequent, 
clear, and joyous references to it, if the view we are now 
controverting had been true; but instead of that, they have 
left not a single statement that wears a plain, unquestionable 
aspect in its favour. 

There are, indeed, two passages in the First Epistle of 
Peter, of which much use has been made of late in support 
of the assumption. Both Mr. White and Mr. Cox enlarge 
upon them in the sense which respectively suits each of 
their theories, and they have no doubt on their side many 
eminent expositors, ancient and modern (along with the 
three continental divines already mentioned), as may be seen 
in Dean Alford’s commentary. But did it never occur to 
Mr. Cox, or to others of his school (who can wax so fervid 
in their denunciation of the ‘tyranny of isolated texts,’ and 
who often treat the citation of texts with sublime contempt, 
as being capable of proving anything, while they insist that 
the general strain and spirit of Scripture should guide our 
decisions), that they are lapsing here into a glaring incon- 
sistency? For, supposing we grant their favourite inter- 
pretation of these verses to be the true one, is it not rather 
hazardous to build up so vast a theory, with consequences 
so far-reaching, on two disputed texts? What would they 
say of any defender of the old doctrine, or of any portion 
of it, who rested his case on a couple of doubtful pas- 
sages? They insist that the plain unperverted sense of these 
places — viz., 1 Peter iii. 18-20, and iv. 6—is this: that 
Christ, in the interval between His death and resurrection, 
went in His disembodied human spirit into Hades, and there 
preached the gospel to the imprisoned spirits of the men that 
perished in the Deluge, who in this way, after their disobe- 
dience in the days of Noah, had another chance of repent- 
ance, and obtained deliverance from their prison. This sense 
is said to be confirmed by what follows in the next chapter: 
‘ For for this cause was the gospel preached also to them that are 
dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 

‘live according to God in the spirit.’ Let us deal first with the 
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latter passage. It is obvious on the face of it that the intended 
result—being ‘ judged according to men in the flesh’—must be 
closely subsequent to the preaching of the gospel, and there- 
fore these persons (whoever they may have been) were ‘ in the 
flesh’—i.e., were living upon the earth *—when the gospel was 
preached to them; consequently they were not spirits of 
any sort. Besides, how utterly incoherent with the Apostle’s 
argument would be any allusion here to the generation of the 
Deluge, and what parallel can be imagined between their case, 
as having the gospel preached to them in Hades, and the 
Christian disciples whom Peter is encouraging to disregard 
the ‘ evil speaking ’ of the Gentiles, their persecutors ? There 
is some obscurity in the passage, no doubt, but it becomes 
tenfold darker by introducing a reference to any supposed 
evangelization of that kind. It is every way most natural to 
understand, by ‘ them that are dead,’ either Christian believers 
who had suffered in the persecutions then prevailing, or ser- 
vants of God in former times who had been exposed to similar 
trials of abuse and false judgment. The train of thought is 
then clear and unembarrassed. Now as to the famous verse 
(Chap. iii. 19)—‘in which’ (to wit, in the Spirit) ‘also he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison, who formerly were disobedient 
when the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah,’ &e.— 
is it a fair and consistent interpretation to understand these 
words of Christ preaching to imprisoned spirits in Hades? 
Here again we ask, Supposing such preaching to be a fact, 
what conceivable connection had it with the theme and object 
of the writer? If interpretation be something better than 
merely extorting out of separate words and clauses any 
possible notion they can be construed to yield; if its chief 
aim should be to point out the natural links of association 
which bind together in the mind of the writer the various 
thoughts and allusions introduced, so as to make of them a 
coherent whole, bearing on the main point he is enforcing, 
then we say this notion of Christ preaching to departed spirits 
stands self-condemned. In what way can it illustrate or 
enforce the main topic of the paragraph, that ‘it is better to 
suffer for well doing than for evil doing’? It represents the 
Apostle as a most rambling and incoherent writer, which he 
is not. In his case, as in that of other authors, we can 
best interpret his allusions by observing in various parts of his 
writings the associative links that governed his thoughts. Of 
these we find one in Chap i. 11, where he speaks of ‘ the Spirit 


* The phrase always denotes the ordinary conditions and principles of the 
present life. 
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of Christ’ testifying in the prophets; showing that Peter 
regarded the ministry carried on in ancient times by the pro- 
phets (including the patriarchs) as a ministry conducted by 
the Spirit of Christ. We find another, which is in fact the 
key to this passage, in his Second Epistle (chap. ii. 5, 9), 
where he adduces the Divine preservation of Noah, ‘a 
preacher of righteousness,’ amidst the destruction of ‘the 
world of the ungodly,’ as a proof of the truth that ‘the Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to 
reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished.’ 
It is evident that the same thought is in the writer’s mind 
here. He is mentally comparing the state of the world in 
his own time, and the experience of Christians in it, with 
the course of things during the ministry of Noah, in whom 
Christ preached by His Spirit to a disobedient generation, now 
known as ‘the spirits in prison,’ according to the Divine 
declaration in Genesis vi. 8, ‘ My spirit shall not always strive 
with man.’ Here, too, the ruling idea is the deliverance of 
the persecuted—the sufferers for well-doing—whose fewness 
did not render them unworthy of the Divine care. This ex- 
planation, given on the margin of the old Geneva Testament, 
is no Protestant invention. It was first proposed by Augus- 
tine, accepted by Bede and Aquinas, and through the arthority 
oi Beza acquired extensive currency among the Protestant 
Churches. (Bishop Pearson in his Exposition of the Creed, 
and Archbishop Leighton, have given it their support.) It is 
more accordant with the strain of the entire context, which is 
the chief test in exegesis, nor is there any good reason why 
it should be abandoned for the strange and fanciful crotchet 
of a ministry in Hades which has recently been revived. It 
matters not what names may be adduced in support of the 
latter ; all the arguments brought forward do not make it fit 
into the connection. Grammatical principles also are more in 
favour of the other view. It would indeed be extraordinary, 
almost inexplicable, if Christ discharged such a ministry in 
the world of the departed to the spirits of men who perished 
in their disobedience, and if this were intended to afford a ray 
of hope as to possibilities of repentance hereafter, that the men- 
tion of it should be so casual, abrupt, and obscure, only tanta- 
lizing the mind and straining the fancy, without answering 
any of the questions which it must naturally raise. And we 
are asked to accept this enigmatic obiter dictum—as it then 
would be—in opposition to the general current of Scripture 
teaching to a contrary effect! Is this reasonable? Could 
there be a greater abuse of the method of proof by mere texts, 
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cited without regard to their connection? It is really nothing 
more than the sound of the words that is in favour of the 
notion.* 

Mr. Cox thinks proper to quote the Gospel of Nicodemus—a 
wild apocryphal romance—in support of his interpretation ; 
but he should have observed that the persons there described 
as released by Christ from the prison of Hades are not the 
sinners who perished in the Deluge, but Adam, with the patri- 
archs and other Old Testament saints! No allusion is made 
to the former class: even the worst of the apocryphal writers 
did not permit their fancy to indulge such vagaries as some of 
our modern divines. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are naturally led by 
the strain of Scripture téaching is this, that the present life 
is the only period within whose limits repentance is available, 
and that, when its opportunities are criminally wasted, it is 
vain to hold out the hope of another intervention of saving 
mercy in the world beyond. The most solemn warnings and 
exhortations of the gospel proceed on this principle, and would 
lose all their point and propriety were it set aside. Nothing 
but the most ingenious misinterpretation of the parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus will exclude from it the same truth. 
Such appeals as we find in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 8, 
ili. 7-138, iv. 11), with the representations it gives of the con- 
suming vengeance which will overtake apostates (vi. 4-8, x. 
26-31), all convey a like impression, and forbid us to look for 
a ministry of grace to be interposed between two events so 
closely conjoined in their moral determinations as death and 
the judgment. The judgment itself will take account of a 
man’s character simply as determined by his earthly history ; 
for ‘every one shall receive the things done in his body,’ 
which evidently excludes any reference to such processes of 


* For a full and able discussion of the exegesis of the passage, the essay of 
the Rev. Dr. N. West, of Cincinnati (published in Dickenson’s ‘ Theological 
Quarterly,’ October, 1875), may be consulted. He directs attention to the point 
that has often been overlooked, that ty «J, referring to ryvedpare in the previous 
verse, must be understood of Christ’s Divine nature, not of His disembodicd 
human spirit, of whose occupation during the interval between death and the 
resurrection we know nothing, save that it must have been with the Father, 
into whose hands He commended it (Luke xxiii, 46), and in Paradise with the 
pardoned thief. He also makes the important grammatical observation that the 
use of the aorist participle azaOjsacy in close conjunction with ixjpuzer, indicates 
that the disobedience was contemporaneous with the preaching—a relation that 
is obscured by the division of the verses; so that a correct rendering of ver. 19 
along with the beginning of ver. 20 would be—‘in which (Spirit) also he went 
and preached to the imprisoned spirits when they were disobedient aforetime (or 
during their disobedience formerly), when the long-snffering of God was waiting 
in the days of Noah,’ &e. ; 
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remedial discipline as the Restorationists would assign to the 
disembodied state. And why should it be said that reason 
and our natural sense of right condemn the tenet that a man’s 
eternal condition is fixed by the choice formed on this narrow 
stage of existence, when we see how even here the fate of 
individuals and of nations is often irrevocably determined by 
single acts and critical moments of decision? Moral principles 
cannot be estimated by any measurement of time. They bear 
within them the seeds of eternal consequences, whose germi- 
nation no power can arrest save that gracious Power which 
the unbeliever so recklessly rejects; and shall we say that it 
is unrighteous or inequitable to leave him to bear the cost of 
that rejection ? 

Let us now direct our attention to the great event which 
both our Lord and His apostles constantly hold up to our 
view as involving the consummation of all things—His second 
coming in glory to judgment, when He shall reward every man 
according to his works. Various questions may be stirred 
concerning this transaction on which we have no intention of 
entering. The impression naturally conveyed by the general 
strain of New Testament teaching respecting it appears to us 
to be accurately represented by the common view that this 
will be the summing up and final close of all God’s dispensa- 
tions towards mankind. All generations of human beings, 
having been raised from the dead, will then be found severed 
into two opposite classes, which will have their respective 
conditions—of eternal blessedness in God’s presence, or of 
hopeless misery in separation from Him—assigned to them 
by the righteous decision of the Judge. This is the closing 
scene: everything in it and about it has the character of 
absolute finality plainly stamped upon it. Revelation has no 
further word to say. Must we then resign ourselves to the 
dread conclusion—which at times seems overwhelming—that 
throughout the eternity that follows, human beings, having all 
our capacity of thought and feeling, having that capacity pro- 
bably quickened and intensified, will be compelled to endure 
the unending consequences of their fatal choice—of their lov- 
ing the darkness rather than the light? There is no need to 
introduce pictures of physical horrors and material torments ; 
this is to abuse the figurative terms of Scripture, for it gives 
a grim repulsive grotesqueness which is wholly out of place, 
mazrring the impression of the terrible infinite gloom. Is there 
then no escape from this conclusion ? 

Unquestionably there is, say the respective advocates of the 
two opinions already mentioned, opinions that are directly 
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opposed to each other, and which seem likely to carry on a pro- 
tracted warfare. Both parties appear to be influenced by a 
common revulsion of feeling from two startling features of the 
(hitherto) prevailing view. ‘These are, the endless duration 
which it assigns to moral evil, and the apparent contrariety to 
all we know of the Divine mercy that is involved in the eternal 
suffering of the wicked, a suffering which can serve no other 
purpose (apparently) than to display God’s anger against sin. 
Must that anger burn on for ever? Would not a terminable 
punishment sufficiently vindicate it? And would it not seem 
a more fitting close of the long contest between good and evil 
in the universe that evil should be finally extirpated, and 
should disappear altogether in the annihilation of those who 
cleave to it ? Let us briefly discuss this view in the first place. 
Many, like Mr. Clemance, would be content to admit the pos- 
sibility of punitive sufferings having a termination. It is 
pleaded that the language of the Bible does not oblige us to 
believe that they will be protracted to infinity, though it does 
not positively speak of their having a close. Hardly any one 
now would argue, either that sin is an infinite evil as being 
committed against an infinite Being, or that, supposing it to 
be infinite in its natural consequences, these consequences may 
not admit of arrest and suppression. 

What idea (it may be said) can we form of the never-ending 
continuance of sin and suffering that does not revolt the under- 
standing as well as the heart? That good should be eternal, 
is a necessary consequence from faith in God; but to believe 
that evil shall be eternal also, seems a perilous approach to 
Manicheism. ‘True, it may exist in a defeated and captive 
condition ; but for what sufficient end? If the settlement of 
the point depended only on the interpretation of such general 
words as a7roAdvpt, and 6reOpos, the concession might easily be 
made tu Mr. White that these terms are not inappropriate 
expressions for a doom involving the extinction of being, 
while it cannot be shown that they necessarily convey that 
idea. But the suggestion readily occurs that evil natures, 
when placed under invincible restraint, and beat upon by the 
storm of retributive vengeance, may have a tendency to wear 
themselves out, and sink—if not into nonentity—into insen- 
sibility and permanent unconsciousness. So much might 
perhaps be granted as allowable conjecture; and if the con- 
jecture afford relief to any minds, we are not disposed to 
challenge it. It involves certain difficulties on which we will 
not now touch ; but it must be admitted that the ultimate 
condition of evil beings, when made the subject of steady 
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reflection, appears to gather round itself an increasing ob- 
scurity that seems inseparable from the region of outer dark- 
ness. 

Mr. White, however, will regard such halting admissions as 
these as unworthy of regard. He has far too accurate and 
systematic a mind to be satisfied with them. He has made it 
his life’s work to establish his theory of conditional immor- 
tality by ample and wide-ranging proofs. He is resolved that 
it shall stand forth as the sole admissible account of man’s 
nature and destiny. Men have hitherto just made a shift to 
live, and to steer their frail barks across the sea of time, 
by the blundering and complicated Ptolemaic hypothesis of 
the soul’s natural immortality : he will unfold to men the true 
Newtonian theory of the spiritual system—how the evanescent 
creature who was made to be ‘ crushed before the moth ’—body 
and soul alike—is transformed into the heir of immortality. 
He only demands a fresh definition of terms and a new 
psychology. In this way he hopes to make it clear that his 
belief is not merely allowable as a relief to the mind; but that, 
as a coherent reconstruction of the whole case regarding the 
doctrine of the soul, it is the only just reading of Scripture. 
It is a courageous attempt, and carried out with great ability 
and thoroughness. The central position of the scheme is 
that ‘the Scripture teaches that the very object of redemption 
is to change our nature, not only from sin to holiness, but from 
mortality to immortality; from a constitution whose present 
structure is PERISHABLE IN ALL ITs PARTS, to one which is eternal ; 
so that those who are partakers of the blessing ‘“‘pass from 
death unto life,” from a corruptible nature into one which is 
incorruptible in all its parts, physical and spiritual.’* The 
natural immortality of the soul is therefore emphatically 
denied ; that has been the of Christian anthro- 
pology from the third century or thereabouts to the present 
age. By the original constitution of man’s thinking and con- 
scious principle, though including the attribute of moral ac- 
countability, the soul was nothing more than a perishable entity, 
capable indeed of being endowed with the privilege of immor- 
tality, but destined to obtain this only by that connection with 
Christ in which God ‘ unites the divine essence with man’s 
mortal nature in the regeneration of the individual, by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, ‘‘the Lord and Giver of life.” 
His gracious inhabitation applies the remedy of redemption 
by communicating to good men of every age and generation 
the element of immortality—to the soul by moral regeneration, 

* ‘Tife in Christ,’ p. 117. 
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and to the body by resurrection.’* Consequently, prior to 
this gracious change there is nothing in man’s nature that 
tends of itself, by the law of its constitution, to survive the 
stroke of death. An unbeliever or irreligious man has no native 
element of permanency in any part of his being ; his soul, left 
to itself, would vanish into nothing at death, just as his body 
then dissolves and crumbles into dust: it is only when the 
man believes in Christ that the physical constitution of his 
thinking part receives a new and foreign element of inde- 
structibility—of permanent duration. So that when we speak 
of the new creation, we use the phrase, not figuratively at all, 
nor only in a spiritual sense, but physically as well. The pro- 
duct is not simply a holy being, but a different species of being 
in its essential constituents. For the man himself, the ulti- 
mate destiny that awaited him before his conversion was blank 
annihilation ; his only prospect in the far off future was zero : 
now, existence for the first time expands before him in a never- 
ending career. Physical miracles therefore have not ceased ; 
the creative energy of Omnipotence is at work every day 
around us, wherever the truth takes effect on the heart. It is 
an extradrdinary discovery, if it only be true. 

This is affirmed to be the doctrine taught with especial 
clearness by the language of our Lord in John vi., and similar 
passages that treat of the gift of eternal life. 


What then, if we may follow the natural and proper sense of these 
declarations of Christ, is the result to which they lead us? Is it not 
THAT THE VERY OBJECT OF THE INCARNATION IS TO IMMORTALIZE MANKIND ; 
that man can live for ever only by spiritual union with the Incarnate 
Deity; that apart from such union man will die, perish, and be destroyed 
[in the sense of being annihilated]? + : 


This conclusion is made out by a special definition of the 
terms, life, everlasting life, with their cognates and opposites, 
which Mr. White says must be taken in their literal sense, 
according to a canon of interpretation which he quotes from 
Hooker, a canon which has no application to any case of this 
kind. There is no phrase more vague and ambiguous than 
that of ‘literal sense,’ when you pass beyond the circle of 
sensible objects into the region of abstract, and especially moral, 
terms. Such terms have a wonderful propensity to take on 
varied shades of meaning from the associations that gather 
around them, and the relations they may be placed in. Their 
sense then must be settled, as of narrower or fuller extent, 
according to the class of ideas with which they are associated 


* «Life in Christ,’ p. 117. + Ibid. p. 204. 
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and the system of thought known to be held by the writers. 
This common-sense rule leads to the unhesitating rejection of 
Mr. White’s construction of the words as they are used in the 
doctrinal and ethical parts of the New Testament. With the 
exception of himself and his school, all interpreters, both in 
ancient and modern times, as well as all plain ordinary Chris- 
tians, have had no hesitation in taking the terms in question, 
when used in doctrinal paragraphs, in an ethico-spiritual sense. 
They understand them of the divine principle and power of a 
new spiritual life in the soul, by which the believer lives to 
God and enjoys His favour. Mr. White does not reject that 
-idea ; he would attach it as a secondary notion to the primary 
and literal one of eternal existence. But as soon as he makes 
this attempt, the texts he quotes slip from his grasp, and are 
no longer available as proofs. He must not, like a circus 
rider, vault from the one noticn to the other, as mzy serve his 
purpose: he must make his election, and adhere toit. If the 
spiritual sense be accepted, it of course involves as its basis 
the simple notion of existence; but if the literal notion of 
existence be urged, as the truth of the passage, it cannot draw 
along with it, as included under the selfsame term, the higher 
conception of spiritual life and blessedness. The greater 
notion includes the less, but to make the less include the 
greater is a mere arbitrary assumption. No doubt Mr. White’s 
mind shrinks from the nakedness and poverty of his literal 
exegesis, but he must not be suffered to disguise it by ‘ cloth- 
ing it upon’ with the spiritual sense that belongs to another 
mode of interpretation altogether. Mr. White’s literal mean- 
ings are marvellous things, and remind us of. the genie in the 
Arabian Tales that was at first compressed into the narrow 
bounds of a copper vessel, and forthwith, when set free, 
towered up into the clouds. 

By the same method of putting words into a philological 
vice, and squeezing their sense into as contracted a compass as 
possible, the terms perishing and destruction are interpreted to 
mean the absolute loss of existence or annihilation. Those 
who shrink from this rendering are scornfully asked whether 
to destroy (amodAvvac) can possibly mean to preserve alive in 
unceasing torments, with similar crushing interrogations. How 
futile to talk in that fashion! No one supposes that the words 
in question mean anything of the sort; but when applied to a 
subject, the law of whose constitution is believed to be one of 
continued existence, they cannot mean—without further ex- 
planation—the abolition of that law. There is nothing proved 
by such verbal quackery. But this is done in order to get rid 
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of the oppressiveness of the thought that any beings, however 
wicked, are consigned to an endless endurance of misery. 
Then we ask, How is it that the wicked do not sink into 
nothingness when they die, if perishing really involves the 
privation of the deathless element—an element imparted only 
by union with the Logos? If the soul of man be naturally 
mortal, according to its constitution received from its Creator, 
how is it that there is any separate existence for it after death? 
and how can the wicked be raised again to receive the sentence 
of the Judge, which dooms them to ultimate annihilation? an 
issue, be it observed, that requires no doom to be pronounced, 
since it is simply the natural and inevitable destiny of all the 
unregenerate. Here comes in the most curious and incom- 
prehensible part of Mr. White’s scheme. He is too faithful to 
Scripture to abandon the idea of a future divine retribution ; 
but then how are creatures with a merely evanescent being to 
be subjected to that ? It is brought about, we are told, by the 
intervention of that plan of redeeming mercy which puts the 
acquirement of immortality within man’s reach. 

We suppose, further, that the entrance of redemption with new pri- 
vileges has brought in also new responsibilities upon mankind, involving 
fresh penalties on those who have done despite to the Spirit of grace. [In 
this general statement all parties are agreed, of course.] Hence there 
will be a ‘resurrection of the unjust,’ to give ‘ account of the deeds done 
in the body ;’ and in order to permit of the reconstitution of the indi- 
vidual transgressor, we hold that his spirit is preserved in its individu- 
ality from dissipation in the death of the man, to be conjoined again to 
the body at the day of judgment. This survival of the soul we attribute 
exclusively to the operation of redemption, with its graces and correspond- 
ing judgments.* 

It appears then that we are to hold the belief that, but for 
the Incarnation of the Word, all men after the Fall—if allowed 
to come into the world—would have passed a transitory life 
here of very limited responsibility, and then have passed away 
into nothingness; but that now, in consequence of Christ's 
appearing for our salvation, this easy escape from future re- 
tribution is withheld, since, bya special exercise of Divine power, 
the souls of the wicked are made to survive death—a survival 
not natural to them—and to be conjoined with their bodies 
hereafter, for no other purpose than that of being tormented 
during an indefinite period with unspeakable agonies, after 
which they are allowed to perish, that is (in Mr. White’s sense 
of the word), to cease to be. They are actually subjected to 
this frightful doom—a doom of which originally they were 
not capable, and for which they were not intended—through 

* ‘Life in Christ,’ p. 119. 
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Christ’s undertaking to die for man’s redemption. Here, then, 
Christ is made directly the author of the misery of the lost; and 
though their misery be terminable, does that relieve the notion 
of its repellent absurdity ? We need not spend time in at- 
tempting further to refute a scheme which has identified itself 
with such a peculiarity as this. Instead of solving any of the 
difficulties of the orthodox view, it creates new difficulties of 
its own which are far greater. We cannot conceive of a crea- 
ture such as it describes man to be—moral and responsible, 
yet inherently perishable. We cannot construe to our minds 
the way in which the conditions of his being are not simply 
altered by Christianity, but positively transformed and re- 
versed. We cannot render the belief reasonable to our minds 
that for such a creature as this, naturally mortal in all parts 
of his being, the eternal Son of God should have become man 
and died, accomplishing the Divine sacrifice of Calvary. We 
fail, in truth, any longer to discern a proper relation between 
that atoning death and the end to be effected; for what was 
required, it appears, was not redemption from the wrath to 
come (a merely perishable being has no such calamity to 
dread), but the reconstitution of the nature by imparting to it 
the foreign element of immortality. To this reconstruction of 
anthropology and soteriology—this new reading of the Crea- 
tion, the Law, and the Gospel—we are unable to subscribe. 
It can hardly be expected that a theory like this will meet 
with general acceptance, or be able to hold its ground very 
long. The relief afforded by the prospect of a termination to 
the sufferings of the lost is welcomed doubtless at first, very 
naturally ; but this relief is seriously counterbalanced by the 
thought of souls being kept in existence for no other end than 
to be first tormented and then annihilated. Such a procedure 
gives the impression of needless cruelty ; because, if these 
souls are so incorrigible that they must at last be put out of 
existence—and this issue is of course foreseen—why should they 
not be consigned to nothingness at once? Other features of 
incongruity also come into view as the mind dwells on the 
scheme, but we pass them over. The instinctive belief which 
arises in every one accustomed to reflection, that he is naturally 
made and constituted for a life after this, is too strong to be 
shaken by this theory. That belief has nothing to do with 
metaphysical speculations or Platonic ideas of a necessary and 
independent immortality. It is the suggestion of conscience 
which tells us that the consequences of our actions, the de- 
velopment of our character, and the range of our responsi- 
bility, must reach far beyond the narrow bounds of time. 
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This elementary truth is presupposed in the Bible as much as 
the correlative truth of the being of God; there was no need 
to formulate it; while the term immortality is doubtless used 
there only in its highest sense, in which it is the attribute of 
God and the inheritance of His children. 

But there is one result that is almost sure to follow from 
the promulgation of these novel sentiments. They set the 
minds of many adrift on a sea of doubt and conjecture. The 
old anchorage is abandoned; the old guiding stars, the re- 
vealed principles of the Divine government, are obscured and 
lost sight of. The question no longer is, What has God de- 
clared as the dictate of His righteousness ? but, What may we 
accept as more accordant with the longings of our own minds 
on these subjects? Several who have reposed for a time on 
the theory of Conditional Immortality and the Annihilation of 
the Wicked, have found it to be no firm ground, only a floating 
island, and have set sail in search of the more attractive coast 
of Universal Restoration, a cloudland looming with rose-tinted 
peaks in the far ‘onian’ future. Mr. White may utter an 
earnest warning voice against this fatal course: he indicates 
with truth and power both its origin and the havoe it will 
make in evangelical religion. But, like Ulysses, he pleads 
in vain with men who have visited the land of the Loto- 
phagi, and tasted of its soothing fruit. There are dreams 
hovering in its languid air that are especially seductive to 
the mind of the age, whose favourite ideal of goodness is to 
make things pleasant and comfortable all round. That the 
very worst should be at last recovered from the wreck, the 
pollution, and the misery of sin, and be gathered by the recon- 
ciling power of Infinite Love into God’s family and home, 
seems so beautiful, so inspiring a prospect, so worthy («a7’ 
avOpwrrov) of Omnipotent Goodness, that it surely must be true. 
If we may not affirm it as certain, we may at least hope for it 
as most probable. To this effect Canon Farrar pleads with 
fervid eloquence, and Mr. Cox plies all the instruments of his 
critical laboratory ; while Mr. Jukes, in a fine devout spirit, 
weaves together pleasing analogies from the Old Testament, 
and deep mystic meanings in the New, to commend the same 
conclusion. Mr. Baldwin Brown feels too strongly the diffi- 
culty lying in man’s free agency and self-determination to 
commit himself to it wholly, but he enlarges’ with much 
beauty and declamatory power in favour of the conceptions 
that naturally lead to it. It is but a rapid survey that can 
now be taken of their methods and principles. And unfortu- 
nately, before discussing these on broad general grounds, there 
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is a preliminary skirmish that cannot be avoided around a 
philological chevaux-de-frise which has troubled many an as- 
sailant. 

The theory cannot fully develop itself on Scripture ground, 
until several words, phrases, and texts, of an obstinate and 
threatening character, have first been cleared out of the way. 
The simple words hell, instead of Hades, or the unseen 
world, and damnation, for condemnation or judgment, are 
easily disposed of: no one defends them; but they do not 
touch the main point of the controversy. Gehenna is the first 
real outwork that has to be stormed, and an imposing array 
of Talmudic artillery is brought to bear upon it. But the 
guns make far more noise than they do execution. All are 
aware that Gehenna (the valley of Hinnom) is a figurative 
Jewish appellation for the place of future torment, several 
times used by Christ ;* nor need we dwell here on the origin 
of its repulsive associations, further than to say that we are 
disposed to trace them exclusively to the times of the later 
kings of Judah—Ahaz, Manasseh, and Josiah. We question 
if there be any historical evidence to show that fires were 
kept burning in that valley to consume the refuse of the city 
in Christ’s day : in our view, He simply used the term as the 
accepted designation of the state of punishment, without re- 
ference to any known locality or visible scenes. The quota- 
tions heaped together by Mr. Cox from the Talmud and the 
Rabbis prove nothing as to the main point for which they 
are adduced ; namely, that the prevailing belief of the Jewish 
people in our Lord’s time held the sufferings of Gehenna 
to be only temporary. Still less do they show that Christ 
gave His sanction to such a belief. His own express language 
proves the exact contrary. If the Jews had the idea that 
release from Gehenna was possible, at Jeast for them, as 
sons of Abraham, our Lord’s warning words, so clear and em- 
phatic, must have quelled the vain notion. Yet because 
R. Akiba (second century after Christ) and some others chose 
to drop opinions in favour of the short duration of the tor- 
ments of Gehenna, Mr. Cox goes on jauntily repeating (pp. 
75-78) that Christ’s hearers would accept the word in a like 
sense, and that Christ, knowing this, could intend no more by 
it than merely ‘a punishment or discipline not extending beyond 
a definite, and probably a very short, period of time!’ + Now as 

* Twelve times in all, and suitably rendered text, as in the following pas- 
sages :—Matt. v. 22, 29,x. 28; Mark ix. 43, 45; Luke xii. 5, xvii. 8, 9. 

+ If statements in the Talmud (dating from a.p. 200 to a.p. 500) were more 


trustworthy authorities than they are for Jewish doctrine in the time of Christ, 
it should be remembered that they only give the opinions of the Rabbinical 
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to the general belief of the Jewish nation in the first century 
of our era, we have an unexceptionable witness in Josephus, 
who tells us that it was influenced mainly by the Pharisaic 
party, and that the Pharisees taught that for the souls of the 
wicked after death there was appointed under the earth ‘an 
eternal prison,’ which is elsewhere expressed by the words, 
‘to be punished with eternal vengeance.’ t 

This last quotation reminds us of Mr. Cox’s most un- 
scholarly manipulation of the word «oXacs, which our trans- 
lators have correctly rendered ‘ punishment’ in Matt. xxv. 46. 
Its original signification was pruning, and in the age of 
Aristotle it was generally confined to such punishment as had 
in view the correction and bettering of the offender. There- 
fore Mr. Cox insists that it must bear that sense in the New 
Testament, and that no other rendering is allowable there; 
though there is ample evidence that the Hellenistic usage was 
all the other way, applying the word to punitive inflictions 
that had no notion in them of bettering. Because Archbishop 
Trench gives this true account of the case, in which he is sus- 
tained by the best authorities, Mr. Cox actually reflects upon 
him in this style: ‘I do not know where we shall find a sad- 
der instance of the way in which good men suffer their theories 
and traditions to warp their judgment,’ &e.{ Yet the Arch- 
bishop supplies references to the usage of the noun in the 
Septuagint (especially the Apocrypha), in Josephus, in Philo, 
and even in Plato, that fully vindicate his view, which is con- 
firmed by Wahl’s articles on the noun, and also the verb, in 
his ‘ Clavis Vet. Test. Apocryphorum.’ (See the passages cited 
there.) Of all this, however, not a word from Mr. Cox, who 
goes on complacently harping on his pet phrase, ‘ eonian 
pruning,’ as if its accuracy were beyond dispute. 

There is only one more verbal criticism requiring notice, 
scheols, which were varying and inconsistent, often propounded for the sake of 
discussion, and were generally confined to the members of these schools, not 
promulgated among the people at large. The Rabbis despised the common 
people (am haaretz) too much to care for moulding their beliefs. Full informa- 
tion may be found in a long note in Surenhusius’s edition of the Mishna (Tom. 
I. pars ii. p. 314), where the conflicting opinions of the schools of Shammai 
and Hillel are quoted from the Gemara. The former taught that the torments 
of the impious in Gehenna are eternal ; the latter, that they are limited to twelve 
months, and followed by annihilation. But both schools agreed in the opinion 
which assigned the temporary correction of suffering in Gehenna only to the 
intermediate class of Israelites, who were neither decidedly righteous nor 
decidedly wicked. Now that is a class whose existence is not acknowledged by 
Christ and His apostles: the principles on which they proceed in judging men’s 
characters ignore such superficial distinctions. 

* aictoy, ‘ Antiq.’ xviii. 2. 
t rywwpia KodaZeoOa, Bell. Jud.’ ii. 7. 
t ‘Salvator Mundi,’ p. 141. 
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before we pass on to wider ground. It concerns, of course, 
the adjective di@vos, rendered in our version eternal or ever- 
lasting, which forms necessarily the stronghold of the common 
view. (There are also cognate and equivalent phrases to be 
taken into account, in which the noun doy occurs in the sin- 
gular and plural.) There is no word, we may say, in the 
Greek tongue, the meaning of which is less dubious or sus- 
ceptible of clearer identification, especially as respects its use 
in the New Testament.* Yet every conceivable endeavour 
has been made to unsettle, obscure, or distort its signification. 
If ever a word had reason to complain of being racked and 
tortured, of being dragged hither and thither by contending 
parties, like the body of Patroclus, this plain honest vocable 
has reason to remonstrate. We will not dwell on all that it 
has been made to suffer. Mr. Maurice propounded the notion 
that in Christian phraseology it denotes a spiritual quality 
(appealing to John xvii. 3), and not endless duration, con- 
veying an idea that is above and beyond time altogether. 
But now Mr. Cox decides that it is ‘saturated through and 
through with the sense of time ’—of time protracted but 
limited: it must be limited to suit his theory, though the 
word itself never conveys this notion of limitation, even when 
applied to things not properly eternal. He renders it ‘ age- 
long,’ t or ‘ belonging to the ages,’ and supports this by a 
new ‘ Doctrine of the Ages’ (borrowed from Mr. Jukes) ; which 
ages with him are successive periods of Divine training, of 
which some preceded Christ’s coming, while those in the 
future stretch away beyond all known epochs, providing ample 
space to carry out those imagined processes of corrective dis- 
cipline and suffering which will qualify the wicked at last to 
become inmates of heaven. (This is just a revival of Origen’s 
dream of an infinite succession of worlds, through a number of 
which sinful souls would have to pass in order to be purified.) 
Such is the doctrine of the above-named writers. As the idea 
now discovered in the word is so peculiar, it is thought de- 


* In the unequalled Lexicon of the New Testament by C. L. W. Grimm, the 
second edition of which is now in course of publication, he defines the adjective 
thus :—1. Initii et finis expers, qui semper fuit et semper erit ; Oedc, Rom. xvi. 
26; wvevpa, Heb. ix. 14. 2. Initii expers; yodvorg dtwriote, Rom. xvi. 25 (sim. 
2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2). 3. Finis expers, nunquam desiturus, sempiternus ; 2 Cor. 
iv. 18; Matt. xxv. 46,’ &c. In the third sense, ‘ never-ending,’ it occurs at 
least sixty-five times as applied to facts and elements of the future state. A 
concordance is the best commentary upon it. 

t Because dwy often signifies an age or period of time. Never, however, in 
phrases like ttc roy auwya, &e. 

{ He cites a letter of Mr. Kingsley’s as having given him the suggestion, and 
rejoices to find it supported by Dr. Abbott. 
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sirable to transfer it bodily into our English tongue; so that, 
after undergoing cons of torture, as we have said, this poor 
word is now carried away captive from its native soil, and no 
effort is omitted to put out its eyes and make it grind in the 
prison-house of its oppressors. We must now submit to hear, 
not of eternal life promised, but of @onian life—the life proper 
and peculiar to the Christian age ; not of God’s eternal pur- 
pose, but of the «onian purpose—the purpose relating to the 
ages; and, most revolting of all, the ‘Eternal Spirit’ is 
changed into ‘the great Zeit-geist,’ or Time-Spirit, the Spirit 
of the Christian age or ages; while for ‘the everlasting God’ 
we have ‘the xonial God,’ who is working in and through all 
the ages of time. * 

We can readily imagine what an intelligent student of the 
original, possessed of any philological skill, would say to this. 
‘Enough,’ he would reply, ‘of such egregious trifling, which 
amounts to a mere play upon words, not worth refuting, and 
which no true scholar would tolerate fora moment. Are the 
laws of usage which determine the senses of words to go for 
nothing?’ For the sake of those, however, who are liable to 
be imposed upon by specious and confident assertions, or who 
are tempted to think that a word, so much the subject of 
dispute, must be ambiguous, we will add a few observations. 
The noun dv, whatever its derivation may be, is evidently 
cognate with the adverb ded or dued (ever, always), and means 
a period of indefinite or unlimited duration. It is contrasted 
with definite spaces of time. The notion essential to it is the 
absence of limit. Now that is the only conception our minds 
can form of eternity. Accordingly di#y was used, in its full 
and emphatic sense, to signify eternal and unchanging dura- 
tion; and that is the first meaning assigned to it by Wahl in 
his ‘Clavis Apocryphorum,’ which he illustrates amply by 
citations, some of which taken from Siracides are peculiarly 
striking (see chap. i. 2, xviii. 10, &c.). The adjective duos, 
then, must properly mean everlasting, a meaning which is 
obviously the only one admissible when it is applied to God, 
to salvation, and similar subjects; or when it is contrasted 
with wpdcKarpos, as in 2 Cor. iv. 18, or introduced in an anti- 
thetic clause, like that in Matt. xxv. 46. In this last passage, 
around which the debate rages hottest, it is impossible to 
deny that the adjective must have the same meaning in both 
clauses. No one would ever have dreamed of proposing 
another word than ‘ eternal’ in the second clause, were it not 
felt that this demands the same idea in the first. Yet to 


* ‘Salvator Mundi,’ pp. 111-113. 
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avoid this doctrinal consequence, violence must be done to the 
clear testimony both of derivation and of usage, and a ficti- 
tious ‘ Doctrine of the Ages’ must be brought forward, which 
has no more foundation in the plain teaching of Scripture than 
the imaginations of a ‘ pruning’ after death, and a purgatorial 
fire that is to burn out sin. All such words, however, in 
every language are occasionally employed in an improper and 
narrower sense, or may be used hyperbolically. "Avy, then, 
sometimes denotes a man’s lifetime, or an age, in the common 
sense of that word; and diwrios may be applied to subjects 
that are not absolutely everlasting, though of this no instance 
occurs in the New Testament. The context will always show 
whether the words are used in their full and proper sense, or 
improperly. And canany one who is free from prepossessions 
—who has not a pet theory to support like Mr. Jukes and 
Mr. Cox—consider the context and the parallels of all those 
passages where di@vios and its equivalents are applied to 
future retribution without receiving the conviction that the 
sacred writers did mean and could mean nothing else than 
that it is everlasting 2 (Compare Matt. xviii. 8, 9, with Mark 
ix. 48, 48; Matt. xxv. 41; 2 Thess. Heb. vi. 2, 6, 8. 
Compare also the use of és rods didvas TOV didvwr in Revela- 
tion, applied in several passages to God and the Lamb; in 
others to the reign of the saints; and again, to the torments 
inflicted on their enemies.) ‘There is another point that will 
strike every candid student in connection with these passages, 
that the condition described is a final one: there is no hint of 
anything beyond it. The judgment which determines it is 
the summing up of all the Divine dealings with mankind ; it 
is the conclusive settlement of God’s claims and of each man’s 
deservings, and no change in the award is conceivable. That 
certainly is the impression conveyed to every unbiassed mind, 
and it is therefore really surprising to meet with Mr. Cox’s 
cool assertion that ‘this large and important class of pas- 
sages does not carry us beyond the bounds of time, and re- 
veals nothing concerning the final and everlasting conditions 
of men’ (p. 116). Again, he affirms that the New Testament 
‘has nothing, or nothing definite, to say of our final state. 
. . . And indeed there can hardly be a final state for finite 
creatures such as we are’ (p. 199). One is constrained to 
marvel whether the New Testament of which he speaks be the 
same volume to which we are accustomed to appeal. 

Let us now briefly advert to some of the positive grounds 
on which the advocates of ‘the larger hope’ rest their 
belief, and endeavour to estimate the degree of validity that 
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may be assigned to these. Reliance is mainly placed on the 
following passages: John xii. 32, where Jesus declares He 
will draw all men unto Him; Acts iii. 21, where ‘ the times of 
the restitution of all things’ are spoken of; 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
where the words, ‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be ‘made alive,’ are said to make the restoration 
commensurate with the ruin; Ephes. i. 10, where we are 
told that in the dispensation of the fulness of times all things 
shall be summed up together (avaxeharaiwcacOa) in Christ 
to which Col. i. 20 and Phil. ii. 10 present parallels; and 
1 Tim. ii. 4, where God is designated ‘the Saviour of all men.’ 
It is asked why the universal terms in these places should be 
weakened and limited from regard to those less generous 
statements which make exceptions of certain classes, and 
why not rather allow the bright and cheering light of the 
former to dispel the gloom that broods over the latter? 
Common sense at once suggests the answer. In perusing 
the works of writers whom we know to be self-consistent, we 
invariably qualify large and general phrases by those relating 
to the same subject which are more precise and particular. 
Again, if certain conditions be specified as essential to secure 
certain results, then, where the conditions are notoriously 
wanting, we do not assume that the results will follow from 
the mere occurrence of the word all ina general proposi- 
tion. The all must there be qualified by the understood 
condition. Apply this to the first passage mentioned above, 
and it cannot be made to include such as persist in un- 
belief. They certainly cannot be drawn to Christ, for faith 
is essential to any connection with Him. The same remark 
applies elsewhere. In 1 Cor. xv. it is clear that the entire 
argument refers to the hope and destiny of believers, not of 
those who are opposed to the gospel; and in vy. 22 the all 
who shall be made alive are defined in the very next verse as 
‘ they that are Christ's.’ As to the other texts, ‘the restitution 
of all things’ and the universal sway of Christ’s authority 
may surely be held to be established, though His obstinate 
enemies are ‘put under his feet’ or destroyed from His 
presence. The Apostle Paul is a coherent writer, and in 
speaking of the summing up and reconciliation of all things 
in Christ can never have intended to retract and falsify what 
he has stated elsewhere of the ‘ everlasting destruction,’ the 
‘indignation and wrath,’ that shall overtake the ungodly. 

It is pleaded, however, that the general spirit of the gospel, 
which is marked by boundless mercy, and the character of 
God as essential love, encourage the hope that none will be 
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finally abandoned to perdition, and warrant us in putting 
such interpretations on the severest and most terrible an- 
nouncements as will relieve them of the stony aspect that 
threatens despair. But it seems to be overlooked that the 
element which imports despair into the case of the “finally 
impenitent is just this, that they have slighted and rejected 
all that mercy and love, and have placed themselves in such 
antagonism to God’s gracious designs for their good, that no 
further approaches on His part will avail, consistently with 
allowing them the retention of their freedom. The fiercest 
assaults that have’ been made on the doctrine of eternal 
punishment proceed on the assumption that it involves the 
arbitrary infliction of pain on God’s part, and that the doom 
of the wicked may at any time be changed by the exercise of 
His power; but this implies a misconception of that dread 
prerogative of our nature which constitutes at once its dignity 
and its peril, and would demand of God methods of action with 
moral beings which His wisdom has deliberately renounced. 
Indeed, all these schemes of restitution grievously underrate 
the portentous strength of man’s evil will, when confirmed by 
long indulgence, and would introduce a dispensation of mi- 
raculous interference with its liberty which would be es- 
sentially immoral, destroying the very root from which the 
happiness of a free agent must spring. Mr. Cox insists on 
the unchangeableness of God as a ground of assurance that 
He will never cease to seek the salvation of every individual; 
that He will through all ages, even as now, show Himself 
forbearing towards the worst, and ready to forgive. This of 
course involves the denial of any final process of judgment, 
on which we have remarked before. But surely we have no 
warrant for concluding that God’s present treatment of sin- 
ners must be an unalterable rule for His dealing with them 
hereafter ; that because He is so long-suffering here, granting 
them renewed opportunities of repentance and escape, there- 
fore He will continue to do so through the ages to come. 
This is the treacherous illusion with which so many careless 
men blind their own minds and harden their hearts, while 
resisting God’s mercy till they become unimpressible. Be- 
sides, on the very ground assumed, we challenge the con- 
clusion. Does not God give us now many premonitions that 
His forbearance has its limits? He does not always follow 
obstinate sinners with entreaties to return ; He does not con- 
tinue to ply them with the resources of His grace, which 
they despise. He leaves them alone: He often gives them 
up to their own hearts’ lusts to work out their destruction : 
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when they will not believe the truth, but have pleasure in 
unrighteousness, He even sends them strong delusion that 
they may believe a lie to their utter condemnation. In truth 
these amiable dreams are sadly out of keeping with the facts 
of our present experience as well as with the principles of 
revelation. 

We have no thought of impugning the purity of motive, the 
fidelity and the Christian worth of the men who now take the 
lead in commending these so-called liberal views that either 
set forth Universalism or look favourably towards it. But of 
that scheme itself, both in its tendencies and in its full de- 
velopment, we have no hesitation in giving a decided judgment. 
It has been tried once and again, though not on so large a 
field as it now seems likely to find, and its influence on the 
generality of minds is notorious. To a devout and loving 
spirit it may do no perceptible harm; but in most men, who 
have just that tincture of religion which is so self-deceptive, 
it weakens the fear of God, destroys the dread of sin, and 
supersedes all anxiety for salvation. It lays vigilance asleep, 
nourishes presumption, and supplants zeal by a lukewarm 
complacency. For the active virtues and self-denying love of 
the gospel it substitutes an easy-going sentimentalism, effu- 
sive in words but barren in deeds. How should it be other- 
wise? For it undermines and rends asunder the entire 
fabric of the evangelic faith. It rests on a conception of 
God’s character and His relations to man so partial and one- 
sided as to be virtually false, while it obscures or explains 
away His justice, His truth, and His retributive anger against 
sin. It strips Him of His august authority as Governor and 
Judge of the world, and thus leaves the paternal relation so 
mutilated that He no longer inspires reverence as ‘a righteous 
Father.’ His wrath becomes something utterly unmeaning 
when it is termed ‘loving wrath,’ and changed into a form of 
His mercy; and when the curse pronounced on the wicked 
from the judgment seat, with ‘the second death’ and the 
torments awaiting them, are represented as only painful parts 
of a process that will issue in blessedness. Punishment—in 
tie true sense of the word—is deliberately cancelled from the 
method of God’s administration, and nothing but fatherly 
chastisement is left for all. Sin is spoken of throughout in 
very tender and palliating language, showing that the true 
biblical conception of it has vanished.* Even moral distinc- 
tions in human character are blurred and made to melt into 
each other; so that while Scripture sets before us at last 

* «Salvator Mundi,’ p, 147. 
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only two classes—the righteous and the wicked, the children 
of God and the children of the evil one, the friends of Christ 
and His enemies—this scheme represents the majority of men 
as of mixed and indifferent character, and therefore requiring 
to undergo for a longer or shorter period the purgatorial 
suffering of ‘the «onian fire.’* We have yet to learn that 
suffering—especially such intense suffering as must absorb 
the mind—can be in itself, and necessarily, remedial; but every- 
thing is remedial in the Gehenna of the Restorationists. The 
fire is even described by Mr. Cox as redemptive ; and Canon 
Farrar’s volume reads far more like an eloquent plea for a 
Protestant doctrine of purgatory than for aught that deserves 
to be called ‘eternal hope.’ How completely does all this 
rob the cross of Christ of its glory, its grandeur, its true 
moral efficacy! His blood cannot redeem, His Spirit cannot 
sanctify, His gracious word cannot save, in the case of mul- 
titudes, except as supplemented by the action of purgatorial 
pains. Yea, this discipline of suffering is actually to ac- 


- complish infinitely more in men when they are banished from 


Christ's presence (for that fact is admitted) than all the means 
of grace could effect on earth while they still had access to 
Him. 

And is the gospel that gave life to the Reformation, that 
armed the Puritans with spiritual energy, that kindled and 
fed the zeal of Whitefield and Wesley, to be exchanged for a 
miserable substitute like this? How can such an emascu- 
lated theology stand its ground in the present day, amidst the 
seductive influences of modern refinement, when faith in a 
God of truth and justice, when unbending firmness and a 
clear-eyed recognition of the facts and laws of the universe, 
are especially demanded? Certainly it does not look like 
one of those facts—it cannot be shown to accord with those 
laws—that all men indiscriminately shall be made happy at 
last, in spite of themselves; that there shall be no final, 
irreversible separation between the precious and the vile, the 
chaff and the wheat; or that wickedness can be burnt out of 
any man by a process of suffering. No fact vf experience, no 
principle in ethics, favours such a conclusion. The inference 
is just and credible: there is no alchemy known in the dread 
hereafter that will turn the dross into gold. 


* *Salvator Mundi,’ pp, 146, 151. ‘Eternal Hope,’ p, 108. 
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Art. VI.—fiecent History of the Burials Question. 


(1.) The present position of the Burials Question, By J. Car- 
veLL Wituiams. London: Elliot Stock. 1878. 

(2.) Speech of G. Osborne Morgan, Esq., M.P., on the Burials 
motion. London: Elliot Stock. 1878. 

(3.) The opening of the National Graveyards to Nonconformists. 
By H. W. Hottanp. London: Elliot Stock. 1878, 


‘Fast enough, if well enough!’ the favourite maxim of the 
tardy Lord Eldon, would appear to be also the favourite maxim 
of the British people in regard to all political and ecclesiastical 
reforms which have in them any element of difficulty, or en- 
counter any considerable opposition. It took a whole genera- 
tion to abolish compulsory Church Rates, to abolish the Irish 
Establishment, and to throw the Universities altogether open 
to Dissenters ; and apparently it will take nearly as long to 
place Churchmen and Dissenters on a footing of equality in 
the parish graveyards. Yet in neither case can it be said that 
long delay was necessary because of the intrinsic difficulties of 
the questions to be dealt with ; for when a question could be 
put off no longer, statesmanship readily found a means of 
effecting it. Nor did experience of the working of one mea- 
sure act prejudicially on those measures which followed : on 
the contrary, each change proved so salutary as to encourage, 
rather than otherwise, the idea of yet further changes in the 
same direction. The time was needed to awaken interest, to 
diffuse knowledge, to remove prejudice, to bear down opposi- 
tion, and, it must be added, to convince the leaders of Liberal- 
ism that it was the interest, as well as the duty, of the Liberal 
party to give effect to the wishes of the advanced section of 
their followers. 

‘The protracted character of these struggles to remove disa- 
bilities, and to put an end to injustice, makes them fitful and 
spasmodic ; for even the reformer of one idea, if he never grows 
weary, has to bend to national exigencies, which set aside for 
a time his most cherished projects. Another and more im- 
portant result is that those who finish an agitation are seldom 
animated by precisely the same hopes and purposes as those 
who commenced it. As the stream flows on, it becomes wider, 
deeper, and stronger; and when the time of conquest and of 
defeat at last comes, the victors demand and obtain more, and 
the vanquished have to surrender and to suffer more, than 


ever was contemplated in the eg of their fathers. 
NO. CXXXV. 
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Both these facts have been, or are likely to be, illustrated 
in the history of what is known as the Burials Question. It 
was started more than twenty years ago; was then left in 
ai) abeyance for four years, and, after being discussed in three 
ai) successive sessions, again slept for six years. In 1869 Mr. 

I Hadfield brought in a bill resembling that of Sir Morton Peto 
fo in 1861, and in 1870 Mr. Osborne Morgan first introduced the 
A i measure with which he has since been honourably associated, 

| and which has never been allowed to escape the notice of 
| either Parliament or the public. These facts, and others of a 
like kind, are important, because they disprove the allegation 
that the burials grievance is quite a recent discovery, on the 
if part of those who use it simply as one of many means of bring- 
| ing about disestablishment. The truth is that the grievance 
was complained of many years before the Liberation Society 
was ‘born or thought of,’ and is at least a century old; 
whereas we believe that the subject was not included in the 
parliamentary programme of that organization until so lately 
as about seven years ago. Hence there was a time when it 
might have been dealt with on its own merits, without refer- 
ence to its bearing on another and larger question. Nay, 
there were sessions within the last seven years when even Mr. 
: Osborne Morgan, the representative of the supposed ‘irrecon- 
ft cilables ’ of Dissent, showed a disposition to accept much less 
than he now demands, and when Churchmen could have im- 
posed conditions which they now insist upon in vain. It is 
the old story over again :— 


The longer wisdom you delay, 
The harder is she to be won. 


The longer the inevitable change is deferred, the more certain 
is it that, when it comes, it will be larger than was at first 
hoped for, or dreaded, and the more bitter will be the humi- 
Ba liation endured by those who have occasioned the dearly- 
purchased delay. 

Perhaps the most striking fact which the historian will 
have to record in connection with the Burials controversy is 
this, that practically no progress was made during the ex- 
istence of the Parliament which disestablished the Irish 
Church, and of a Liberal government which had a com- 
manding majority; but that when Liberalism was at a dis- 
count, and a Tory government, with an equally strong 
majority, was in office, the question leaped forward at a 
mie bound to a position which it seemed unlikely to attain for 
years to come. The excuse of the members of the Gladstone 
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government for its shortcomings in this matter would pro- 
bably be that they had in hand other and greater reforms; 
and, further, that if a Burials Bill had been, as it might have 
been, carried through the Commons, it would certainly have 
been rejected by the Lords. They may plead that that was a 
time of sowing, and that the reaping time is now approaching. 
Fortunately the friends of religious equality did not lose heart 
when the political party to which they belonged suffered a 
crushing defeat at the election of 1874. They took but a 
single session to recover breath, and then in 1875 again 
brought in a Burials Bill, of a very decided character, regard- 
less of the fact that it might now be lost by a majority of 80, 
instead of being carried, as it was at the beginning of the 
previous Parliament, by a majority of 111. 

‘ All things come to him who waits,’ especially if he labours 
while waiting; and the division on the second reading in that 
session unmistakably showed that, while time had seemingly 
been lost, the public conviction in favour of a change in the 
law had been growing. On this occasion the vote in favour 
of the bill was actually larger by one than in the year 1870, 
when the Liberal majority was 90; while the Conservative 
normal majority of between 80 and 90 dwindled to 14. The 
explanation was simple. Some 77 Conservative members 
were absent, unpaired, and it was known that some of those 
who voted against the bill did so most reluctantly, and de- 
clared that they would not repeat their vote.* Everybody 
was surprised, and not least the promoters of the bill; but 
there was not a grain of mystery in regard to its cause. Even 
strong opponents of the measure frankly admitted that the 
true explanation of the vote was ‘that there was a general 
disposition in the country to take a large and generous view 
of the situation,’t and that it afforded a fresh proof of the 
necessity for a policy of conciliation.t The conviction at once 
became general that the government must now endeavour to 
settle the question, and all through the following session 
Churchmen eagerly discussed the concessions which it would 
be politic to make, to diminish the dangers of a now toc 
probable defeat. 

The discussions were no doubt sincere, but they proved 
fruitless. Everybody agreed that the law must be altered, 
but agreement went no further. A few clerical and lay mem- 

* The pamphlet of Mr. Carvell Williams, named at the head of this article, 
from which we take these facts, contains a succinct parliamentary history of the 
question from 1857 to the present time, with a full narrative of the remarkable 


events which have occurred in connection with it during the last two sessions, 
t+ ‘Church Review,’ + ‘ Record.’ 
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bers of diocesan conferences courageously advocated a frank 
and generous policy; but the majority suggested nothing 
remedial, but only what was certain to be no remedy at all. 
Even Archbishop Tait was obliged to confess that, after months 
of consideration, he could not ‘make up his mind as to the 
exact course it would be wise to pursue ;’ though he showed 
the indefensibleness of the system he was called upon to 
defend, by admitting that ‘it will never do for England to 
appear more bigoted than the Austrian and Russian empires.’ 
A friendly government was, no doubt, willing to do its best for 
those who had done so much to bring it into existence ; but 
it received no help from the perplexed and alarmed eccle- 
siastics to whom, it was understood, it looked for guidance 
and co-operation. It had therefore to take its own course, 
and if that course proved to be a thoroughly mistaken one, it 
at least deserved some compassion, in the cruelly embarrass- 
ing position in which it had been placed by its own supporters. 

In the following session (1876) the government did nothing 
but promise to bring in a bill in the session following, and on 
the strength of this promise, and as the result of a great 
effort, Mr. Morgan’s motion was now defeated by a majority 
of 88, though an increased number of Conservatives (11) 
voted with Mr. Morgan. The debate showed clearly the 
embarrassment of the ministerial position. The Prime 
Minister and the Home Secretary, while obliged to satisfy 
their clerical supporters by opposing the motion, almost con- 
temptuously repudiated the clerical objections; declaring that 
the difficulty was ‘sanitary, and not sectarian,’ and that 
‘these miserable ecclesiastical disputes were about church- 
yards which were full, and ought to be closed ;’ and that the 
question should be treated in ‘ an intelligent and statesman- 
like spirit,’ and hinting that the proper remedy was to close 
the present graveyards and provide others in their place. If 
the matter could have been left there for the session, it might 
have been thought that the results of the year’s action had 
been somewhat indecisive. But the quick eye of Earl Gran- 
ville detected an opportunity for helping the cause of religious 
liberty and the cause of Liberalism at the same time, and his 
lordship therefore, unasked, resolved to raise a discussion on 
the subject in the House of Lords, where it had not been 
debated for a considerable period. 

The idea was as bold in execution as in conception; for 
Lord Granville’s motion affirmed that burials in churchyards 
should be either without any service or with ‘such Christian 
and orderly religious observances’ as the relatives of the 
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deceased might desire. For this motion the whole Liberal 
party in the Upper House voted, the votes being 92 and the 
pairs 22, or a total of 114. It is true the motion was defeated 
by a majority of 56; but, though lost in the division, it was 
triumphantly sustained in the debate. The speeches of Lords 
Granville, Coleridge, and Selborne in its support, deserve to 
be, and will be, long remembered. On the other hand, the 
government and the bishops were evidently perplexed, and 
Lord Salisbury and the Primate almost apologized for the 
clerical resistance, which, it seemed clear from their speeches, 
had frightened the government out of a policy of intended 
concession. The impression produced on the public mind by 
the debate was that a bad system, assailed with so much 
vigour and defended with so little heart, must soon fall, and 
that the time for dealing with it in a spirit of timid compro- 
mise was now past. 

It will be remembered how last session the government 
fulfilled its pledge by the tardy introduction of a Burial Acts 
Consolidation Bill; how the Dill shirked the religious diffi- 


culty, by professing to be only sanitary, and yet recognized 
the existence of the difficulty, by legalizing silent burials and 
providing for new and unconsecrated burial-places. It will 
be remembered how instantly, and how strenuously, the bill 
was resisted by the Nonconformists; how Liberal Churchmen, 
both Conservatives and Liberals, acknowledged both the in- 
adequacy and the offensiveness of the measure; and how the 
public generally murmured at the idea of closing churchyards 
which they valued, and providing, at a heavy cost, ceme- 
teries which they did not want. ‘The bill was seen to be a 
doomed bill soon after its birth. On the second reading the 
Duke of Richmond vainly urged that it should be treated only 
as a Consolidation Bill, and Lord Salisbury had to defend the 
ministry by practically admitting that it shrank from encoun- 
tering the antagonism of the Established clergy, which might 
even ‘ be pushed to the extent of tumult.’ Lord Granville’s deci- 
sive amendment, that no alteration of the law would be satis- 
factory which did not allow of a right of interment with such 
Christian and orderly religious observances as the relatives 
might prefer, was lost by 39 only, instead of by 56, as was his 
motion of 1876. Including pairs, his lordship had gained 
9 votes and the other side had lost 8; while the number of 
peers who supported the principle contended for by Lord 
Granville had now reached 137. 

What followed at subsequent stages of the measure was of 
yet greater interest and importance. The Primate had, on 
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the second reading, stated that he should vote for the bill 
only that it might be amended in committee, and the Arch- 
bishop of York admitted that Lord Granville’s resolution em- 
bodied ‘ the only principle upon which they could proceed in 
dealing with the question.’ The committee was, therefore, 
the crucial stage of the bill. Then Archbishop Tait expressed 
the opinion that ‘the time had come when this matter, for the 
sake and interest of the Church of England, should un- 
doubtedly be settled.’ A large majority of the clergy were 
opposed to any compromise, but a large and influential 
minority ‘were of opinion that it would be a dangerous 
matter to delay the settlement of this question.’ And, ‘as 
this concession must sooner or later be made, it ought to be 
made with a good grace.’ The Archbishop of York spoke with 
equal emphasis in the same sense, and implored the govern- 
ment to do their utmost to settle the question. Lord Harrowby 
had, at first, proposed to move a clause allowing a Noncon- 
formist service, consisting of Scripture, prayer, and hymns ; 
but having ascertained that Nonconformists were of one mind 
in objecting to such limitations, he resolved to adopt, in sub- 
stance, the clause of which notice had been given by Lord 
Granville; the Liberal leader gracefully, as well as prudently, 
making way for the purpose. He also suggested to the 
government that, in the altered state of affairs, it might now 
reasonably alter its own course—a proposal which the Duke of 
Richmond met with the reply, that they knew their own busi- 
ness best, and meant to oppose the clauses of the archbishops, 
as well as that of Lord Harrowby. It had already been 
announced that the ‘silent burial clause’ (the 74th) would 
be er ; but that was the only ministerial alteration pro- 
pose 

The Duke, however, did assent to the first part of the 
Primate’s clause, which provided that where the present 
service could not be lawfully used, i.c., for the unbaptized, if 
the relatives wished, the clergyman might use any service 
authorized by the bishop, such service to be limited to 
hymns and extracts from the Scriptures and Prayer-Book. 
This was carried without opposition. The second part of the 
clause provided that where the present service might be law- 
fully used, the aforesaid authorized service might be substi- 
tuted at the request of the relatives. As the Liberals voted 
with the Primate, this was carried by a majority of 5 (65 to 
60), and so the government, which, the House had just been 
told, knew its own business best, was defeated, and its sanitary 
and Consolidation Bill had become one dealing, however in- 
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adequately, with the religious grievance which bad been so 
resolutely evaded! 
Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. 


Lord Harrowby now proposed his clause, which, as it has 
an historic interest, deserves to be given entire :— 


When the relative or other person having chargeof the funeral of a 
person dying in any parish, or having had a right of interment in any 
parish, shall signify in writing to the incumbent of such parish, or to the 
curate in charge of the same, that it is his desire that the burial of the 
said person shall take place without the burial service of the Church of 
England, the said relative or person shall thereupon be at liberty to inter 
the deceased with such Christian and orderly religious services at the 
grave as he may think fit, or without any religious service; provided, that 
all regulations as to the position and making of the grave which would be 
in force in the case of a person interred with the service of the Church of 
England shall be in force as to such interment: provided further, that 
notice of the time when it is the wish of the relatives or other persons as 
aforesaid to conduct the said interment shall be given to the incumbent 
or curate in charge at latest some time the day before: provided further, 
that the said interment shall not take place at the time of or within half 
an hour before or after any service in the church, or of any funeral 
already appointed in the churchyard. 

If any person shall inany churchyard use any observance or ceremony, 
or deliver any address not permitted by this Act, or otherwise, or by any 
lawful authority, or be guilty of any disorderly conduct, or conduct caleu- 
lated to provoke a breach of the peace, or shall under colour of any re- 
ligious observance or otherwise in any churchyard wilfully endeavour to 
bring into contempt or obloquy the Christian religion, or the belief or 
worship of any Church or denomination of Christians, or the ministers 
or any minister of any such Church or denomination, he shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanour. 


In moving the clause, his lordship insisted that ‘ something 
must be done: it was only a question of time.’ Considering 
the state of opinion, both in and outside that House, he thought 
it would be impossible to settle the question otherwise than 
by allowing ministers of different religious denominations to 
officiate in churchyards. He wished to use his influence to 
secure such a settlement; and, though he had no expectation 
of being able to do so, ‘it would help to assuage the bitter- 
ness of feeling on the part of many, if a large portion of their 
lordships, known to be attached to the Church, not only felt 
the grievance which existed, but were prepared to show that 
brotherly feeling towards their Nonconformist brethren which 
he knew they entertained in their own hearts.’ A brief debate 
was followed by a ‘tie-vote;’ the ‘contents’ and the ‘ non- 
contents’ being each 102, and the clause was therefore lost.* 


*In this division ten Conservative peers voted with Lord Harrowby, and 
twenty-one other peers who had not previously voted with Lord Granville ; 
making the total number of peers in favour of admitting the Nonconformist 


, 158. 
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The effect on the public of this remarkable division was 
equalled only by that produced by the still more remarkable 
one which followed shortly after. The government, it was 
said, ‘ deliberately chose to sacrifice the best opportunity they 
ever had for settling a long controversy, but the good sense 
of their own supporters was too strong for them. . . . A more 
Conservative vote has never been given by the House of Lords 
than that which yesterday rendered the repeal of the existing 
burial laws inevitable.’ * 

The government let nearly six weeks elapse before carrying 
the bill a stage further, and as it was urged, in both friendly 
and hostile quarters, to acquiesce in the evident feeling of the 
House of Lords and of the country, the Church Defence In- 
stitution appealed to the clergy to sustain it at such a crisis. 
It was then that the first of the two declarations, of which a 
good deal has been heard since, was originated. Lord Salis- 
bury had confessed that the government was afraid of the 
clergy, and now the clergy were called upon to frighten it 
afresh, lest it should falter, and abandon the clerical cause. 
Within ten days, we are told, 12,500 of them signed the fol- 
lowing declaration—the number being afterwards made up to 
about 15,000 :— 


We, the undersigned clergy of the Church of England, being averse 
to the introduction of such services into the churchyards as would be 
sanctioned by the Earl of Harrowby’s proposed amendment to the Burial 
Acts Consolidation Bill, hereby declare—(1) That we consider the church- 
yards (subject to the legal rights of the parishioners to interment) to be 
the property of the Church of England; (2) That we are opposed to any 
legislation which shall permit persons not ministers of that Church to 
claim as of right to officiate in our churchyards, and to use forms and 
ceremonies therein which are not sanctioned by the English Church. 


It is important to remember that this declaration + was 
signed before, and not after, the second and decisive vote on 
Lord Harrowby’s clause, and therefore there is no pretence 
for the assertion that the majority in the Lords would not 
have voted as they did had they known the strength of clerical 
feeling on the subject. They voted with this declaration in 
their hands, and deliberately decided that it was best for the 


* «The Times.’ 

+ The lay declaration was not signed till the beginning of the present year, 
and was intended to keep the government firm in opposing Mr. Morgan’s 
motion. If the Church Defence Institution blundered in calling for a clerical 
declaration, it committed a greater tactical blunder in afterwards calling upon 
the laity to join in the declaration, and thereby running the risk of an igno- 
minious failure. That it did fail is evident. Out of nearly 30,000,000 of people, 
30,000 only signed—that is, each of the 15,000 clerical protesters was able to 
obtain the signatures of two lay protesters also ! 
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Church, and best for the country, that other views than those 
of the protesting clergy should be adopted by the legislature. 
For, on the Report, on Lord Harrowby’s clause being once 
more moved, it was carried by a majority of sixteen (127 to 
111); the number of peers supporting the principle of the 
clause having been brought up to 192, or nearly half of the 
entire House. This was the resolute attitude towards the 
government, and the established clergy, assumed by that 
branch of the legislature in which the former has habitually 
a commanding majority, and in which, if anywhere, the 
interests of the Established Church may be expected to be 
guarded with the most jealous care. Had there been a re- 
action, as the result of clerical and official pressure, it would 
not have been surprising ; but, instead of that, there was an 
increased determination to deal with the question with firm- 
ness and independence. 

The withdrawal of the bill followed; the government re- 
fusing to carry it in its altered form, and preferring to run the 
risk of further difficulty and defeat to incurring the anger of 
their clerical supporters. It did indeed promise a recon- 
sideration of the subject, with a view to fresh action in the 
following session; but the session has come and is nearly 
gone, and another measure has not been forthcoming, and 
according to present appearances there will be no further 
ministerial meddling with the matter during the existence of 
the present Parliament. 

The House of Commons, in the session of 1877, could only 
look on while these significant proceedings were taking place 
in the Lords; but at the beginning of the present session Mr. 
Osborne Morgan once more submitted a resolution on the sub- 
ject. It was to the following effect :— 


That, in the opinion of this House, the time has arrived when the 
long-pending controversy as to interments in parish churchyards ought to 
be closed, by permitting such interments either without any burial service 
or with the services preferred by the relatives or friends of the deceased, 
and conducted by persons chosen by them. 


This, it will be observed, is us decided in its purpose as it is 
clear and simple in its terms, and goes beyond what may be 
called the Harrowby-cum-Granville clause, in that it omits the 
limitation ‘Christian’ prefixed to services, and affirms the 
principle that the services shall be those ‘ preferred by the 
friends and relatives of the deceased.’ The time was un- 
favourable for the discussion of the subject, or, indeed, of any 
subject not connected with the Eastern Question; for the de- 
bate on the vote of six millions had just taken place, and every 
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day produced events, or rumours, which had a demoralizing 
effect on the House of Commons, in indisposing it to give at- 
tention to purely domestic topics. Nevertheless, the motion 
was discussed with a sustained interest which made it superior 
to some of those on the same subject which had taken place 
in previous sessions. Mr. Morgan, naturally elated at the 
improved position of the question with which he had to deal, 
spoke with a degree of freshness and of force hardly to have 
been looked for under such circumstances, and set in skilful 
array the Jegal and statistical facts, and the cogent arguments, 
which he employed to secure the acceptance of his motion by 
the House. He was well supported on his own side, and to 
some extent on the other side also; since the speeches of Mr. 
Balfour, Sir. J. Kennaway, and Mr. Grantham were distinctly 
in favour of large concessions. As for the attitude of the 
government, if we were not now familiar with the spectacle of 
a Tory government which shows itself most skilful in the art 
of ‘how not to do it,’ it would have excited mingled wonder 
and scorn. Its spokesman, Sir Stafford Northcote, overcame 
the formidable difficulty presented by the ministerial failure 
of jiast session simply by ignoring it, and met Mr. Osborne 
Morgan in the old way, by assuming that the remedy must be 
found in new graveyards—a remedy which the House of Lords 
had pronounced to be both inadequate and inappropriate, and 
so, in fact, showed that the government has been in this 
matter brought into a position of helpiessness which amounts 
almost to imbecility. It has denied the existence of a real 
grievance on the part of Nonconformists, and yet not only do 
its own followers, in both Houses, refuse to endorse such a 
view, but it has itself been obliged to abandon it, by bringing 
in a measure based upon a different theory. That measure 
has been decisively rejected by those whose support might 
have been, under other circumstances, most surely counted 
upon. Nothing else is promised in its place, and the utmost 
that can be effected by the government is to avert, with great 
risk and difficulty, a defeat in the lower, corresponding to that 
in the upper house. 

The majority of fifteen,* by which Mr. Morgan’s motion was 
rejected, which the Church Defence Institution called ‘sub- 
stantial,’ was by everybody else considered narrow, and, as 
‘The Guardian’ admitted, was, in conjunction with the tone of 


* 519 members voted, or paired, in this division. It was supported by 14 
Conservatives, and 65 Conservatives were absent, unpaired. Only one Scotch 
member (out of 60) opposed the motion, and of 103 Irish members, only 9 voted 
against it. 
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the debate, calculated to ‘ greatly strengthen the impression 
made by the action of the House of Lords.’ The division, 
though less decisive than those in that House, was very sug- 
gestive. It showed that, after clericalism had done its utmost 
in the way of opposition, Mr. Morgan’s supporters had re- 
gained the position which they occupied in 1875, before the 
clerical opposition began. It showed that a larger number of 
Liberals could be got together to give a religious equality vote 
than for any political or party purpose ; and it also showed 
that at each division Conservative support increased, and Con- 
servative opposition lost heart and hope. 

Few laymen we apprehend, especially if they be politically 
experienced, will concur in the view of Canon Trevor,* that 
‘the majority in the Commons cancels the rash majority in the 
Lords. Further discussion, and a more vigorous use of the 
electoral privilege, will increase our majority.’ Even Dr. 
Hort, who thinks that ‘the organized ery of ‘‘ No surrender” 
has undeniably enforced a halt, and thereby afforded one more 
opportunity for a compromise,’ also thinks that ‘ only persons 
of very sanguine temperaments can discern that it has cowed, 
or converted, those with whom the decision ultimately lies, 
those friends of the Church as established who insist on con- 
cessions to Nonconformists in this particular matter.’ That 
the temporarily victorious party feel that their victory has 
brought with it no solid advantage, is shown both by the 
frantic outcriest of some and the new and almost desperate 
expedients proposed by others. 

These last deserve notice less from their intrinsic import- 
ance than as illustrations of the utter hopelessness of any 
attempt to get rid of the difficulty except by admitting the 
principle contended for by Mr. Morgan, and now by a majority 
of the House of Lords also. Mr. Ritchie and three other 
Conservative members have brought in a bill which would 
enable parochial clergymen to permit interments in church- 
yards with other services than those of the Church of England, 
and conducted by other persons than the clergy of that Church. 
Naturally enough, this is vehemently objected to by many of Mr. 
Ritchie’s own friends, as being ‘ dangerous and mischievous,’ 
and as doing by a side-wind Lord Harrowby’s and Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s work.{ It is indeed a piece of proposed permissive 

* See letters in ‘ The Guardian,’ 

+ Mr. Kitson, of Torquay, representing a Society for the Rejection of the 
Burials Bill, has been conspicuous by his protests and appeals, and has dis- 
played a zeal so little tempered by discretion, as to have brought upon himself 


some unpleasant snubs from M.P.s and even bishops. 
Mr. Kitson, in ‘The Guardian.’ 
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legislation which would be objectionable under any circum- 
stances; as being certain to lead to strife between the clergy 
and their parishioners, and to lead to inequalities and changes 
as irritating as they would be irrational. But the proposal 
becomes preposterous when viewed in connection with the 
recent declaration of a great majority of the Established clergy, 
that they ‘ are opposed to any legislation which shall permit 
persons not ministers of the Church of England to claim as of 
right to officiate in our churchyards, and to use forms and 
ceremonies therein which are not sanctioned by the English 
Church.’ To place the rights of village Nonconformists at 
the disposal of men thus distinctly committed to a policy of 
injustice would, happily, be a mockery even in the eyes of the 
Episcopalian laity, to say nothing of the wiser heads of the 
bishops and clergy. 

Mr. Balfour’s bill—backed by two other Conservative mem- 
bers, as well as by Mr. Cowper-Temple—goes further than 
Mr. Ritchie’s in one direction, but less far in another. It 
allows of other burial services than that of the Church of 
England, but they must be such as are agreeable with the 
usages of the religious society of which the deceased was a 
member. So far, therefore, as concerns persons gonnected 
with any Nonconformist body, the bill would give pretty nearly 
all that is desired; but it would prevent any Nonconformist 
service in the case of others, over whose remains the Estab- 
lished clergy must read the prescribed service. An important 
limit is, however, imposed by the bill, inasmuch as all church- 
yards, or parts thereof, which have been acquired by gifts, 
or voluntary contributions within the last fifty years, are ex- 
cluded from its operation, unless the donor or his represen- 
tative desires otherwise. So, too, are churchyards of earlier 
date, if the instrument of conveyance provides that burials 
shall be with the service of the Church of England ; and also 
churchyards where there is unconsecrated ground within three 
miles. The weakness of the measure lies in this, that it 
adopts a right principle, but applies it timidly, and so as to 
maintain a residuum of injustice and discontent. As urged in 
the pamphlet already quoted :— 


The practical objections to the proposed limitation are as strong as the 
legal objections. For is it likely that the public would long tolerate the 
coexistence of two descriptions of parish churchyards, viz., those in which 
the ancient restrictions were abolished, and others in which they existed 
in full force? Would not a second agitation, to secure what the first had 
failed to accomplish, be inevitable ? and would it not be certain to suc- 
ceed? The maxim of Talleyrand, that ‘ nothing is ever got by a policy 
which you merely carry out by halves,’ is here pre-eminently applicable. 
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They who have made progress so far in the right road as to be willing to 
concede all that Mr. Morgan, Lord Granville, and Lord Harrowby have 
asked for, will do well not to spoil the grace of the unquestionably large 
concessions they have made by higgling attempts to save, for a time, a 
few shreds of a condemned system.* 


A third bill of this abortive series of measures is the Con- 
secration of Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment Bill, brought 
in by Mr. Monk (Liberal) and Mr. Forsyth (Conservative). 
It merely provides that, wherever ground is added to a church- 
yard, a portion may remain unconsecrated. ‘To be consistent, 
it should apply the same principle to new churchyards; but 
the principle is a vicious one, and ought not to receive further 
legislative sanction. It would on many grounds be a mistake 
to introduce in churchyards the invidious distinction between 
the consecrated and the unconsecrated portions which exists 
in cemeteries. What is wanted is, not only one burial-place 
for the inhabitants of a parish, but freedom for services of 
various kinds at the side of the same grave,—-which may 
receive the body of an Episcopalian this year and of a Non- 
conformist next. 

Dr. Hort, of Cambridge—who thinks that ‘if the present 
rights of the Church in churchyards are to be taken away by 
violence, the injury will be incalculably lessened if the Church 
has previously made a serious and honest effort to do justice 
to all ’—has added to the number of well-meant but impractic- 
able proposals in which this controversy has been so fruitful. 
He suggests that when the present service is not used there 
should be a ‘ Bible burial service,’ the words of which would 
be drawn wholly from Scripture—a provision which, he says, 

* «The Present Position of the Burials Question;’ which also contains the 
followig statement of objections to the exception of modern churchyards which 
have been the gift of private donors. ‘Even in the case of churchyards given 
by Churchmen it is assumed that the donors would, if living, object to their 
being used in the same way as the older churchyards, and in accordance with 
the altered feeling of the country. But the main fallacy involved in this pro- 
position is that these particular churchyards belong to ‘‘ the Church of England,” 
as distinguished from the inhabitants of the parish—an assumption which de- 
nationalizes the Church, and places it in the position of a sect. Whatever the 
donors intended, and whatever deeds of consecration may have been signed, 
these churchyards were given to a national institution, for national uses, and 
subject to regulations to be, from time to time, imposed and varied by Parlia- 
ment. The donors could, if they pleased, have provided private burial-grounds 
for the use of Episcopalians only—which grounds could have been held, and 
managed in the same way as Dissenting burial-grounds are, and over which 
Parliament could not have claimed to exercise control, save for sanitary pur- 
poses. But they did not do this, but made the burial-places parish church- 
yards, in which all parishioners have common law rights, and which are 
governed by public law in the public interest. From this certain consequences 


inevitably follow, and one is that they must be dealt with in just the same way 
as all other churchyards are dealt with.’ 
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would confine silent funerals to the cases of those who could 
not conscientiously use a Bible service. That privation, how- 
ever, he considers inappreciable, and he adds, with a touch 
of Charles Lamb, ‘ moreover, silence has a reverence of its 
own.’* We may let Canon Trevor ‘criticize this ‘ Hirenecon’ 
of Dr. Hort’s. The objection to the scheme is, he says, that 
‘nobody wants it. Silent burial and other alternative pro- 
posals are suggested, not for their own authors, but for other 
people who do not ask for them. Unless that fatal vote (on 
Lord Harrowby’s clause) can be canceiled,’ the Canon sees no 
solution but separate burial-grounds. But then he candidly 
owns that ‘this again is what nobody wants; but it is the 
only way left—certainly a most clumsy one—of demonstrating 
the truth that nobody feels the grievance.’| The first of these 
statements is true enough, but the second is a non sequitur ; 
since the reality of a grievance is not disproved by the rejec- 
tion of that which is no real remedy. But so great is the re- 
pugnance of some Episcopalians to the allowance of any other 
service than their own, that they have proposed the adoption 
of a self-denying ordinance, in the shape of a prohibition of 
all services by the grave-side ; Churchmen being confined to a 
service in the church, and others being left to shift for them- 
selves. This again is a proposal which it would be superfluous 
for Dissenters to condemn, as Churchmen have objected to it 
as ‘lamentable and suicidal.’ Others have also had the prac- 
tical wisdom to object to the unnecessary closing of church- 
yards as ‘the destruction of our churchyards by the hands of 
Churchmen.’ ‘By needlessly banishing the dead who have 
been estranged from her during life,’ says Dr. Hort, the 
Church ‘ not only does violence to Christian peace, but abdi- 
cates her place as the true mother of us all.’ 

Dr. Vaughan, of the Temple, and the Dean of Westminster 
share between them the paternity of an idea which unques- 
tionably puts quite a new face upon an old question, and 
which, if it could be adequately sustained, would alter the en- 
tire position of that question. The former, it appears, was the 
author of the letter signed ‘ A London Clergyman,’ which ap- 
peared in ‘The Times’ in September last, and attracted atten- 
tion. Dean Stanley has restated and supported Dr. Vaughan’s 
averments, in a paper published in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine’ 
for March last.t His thesis is: ‘ The English law of burial 
permits the performance of other than the rites of the Church of 
England in the churchyards and cemeteries of the national 


* Letter to ‘The Times.’ t+ See ‘The Guardian,’ March 13. 
{ ‘The English Law of Burial.’ 
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Church ;’ and, as a consequence, not only is silent burial 
already legal, but ‘there is no law forbidding the use of 
prayers, hymns, or addresses, to be spoken or read by the 
friends of the deceased.’ Hence it follows that Noncon- 
formists, in making their present demand, are ‘ within the law 
—it is the protesting clergy who are against the law.’ This 
most ‘important, if true,’ announcement is based upon the 
absence of express legal prohibitions ; and it is added that the 
‘besmurchment’ of our churchyards, to use Canon Curteis’s 
phrase at the Croydon Congress, has in fact ‘already taken 
place to such an extent, that it is too late to protest against 
it as a novelty.’ All this is gravely stated, and when the Dean 
anticipates being asked with a smile of incredulity, ‘Is it 
possible that such a secret can have been so long unknown ?’ 
that Mr. Osborne Morgan has been kicking against an open 
door, and the Bishop of Lincoln deprecating a sacrilege which 
has been permitted for years, his reply is that ‘ English law, 
and especially ecclesiastical law, is constantly liable to these 
surprises,’ and that ‘ the fact of a liberty not having been dis- 
covered is no proof against its existence.’ Having accom- 
plished the most difficult part of his task, the Dean points out 
the advantages flowing from the recognition of the facts which 
he has disclosed, and does so with a grave humour highly 
relishing to himself, no doubt, but likely to be less so to 
others. Of course, ‘ to those eager partizans to whom nothing 
is so dear as a grievance,’ he has nothing to say, except this, 
that ‘he pities those members of the Liberation Society to 
whom this agitation has been the very meat and drink of the last 
five years ’—as we should do too, if we knew such persons. He 
hopes that there will be hundreds and thousands of his brethren 
who will ‘rise to the elevation of their newly-found liberty,’ 
and assures Nonconformists that ‘half the bitterness of the 


contest on the side of Churchmen is occasioned by the belief 
that they are asked to surrender a right which they have had 
for centuries,’ and ‘half the bitterness of Nonconformists by 
the belief that they have a right from which they are excluded.’ 
If both find they are mistaken, ‘surely the winds and waves 
will cease, and perchance there will be a great calm ’—with 
other optimist anticipations of the like kind. 

At present the success of the Dean is not apparent. Non- 
conformists are amused at a performance so characteristic, 
and are certainly not likely to run legal risks, by accepting the 
view of the law which he so confidently and so complacently 
propounds. The Dean’s own ecclesiastical friends are so busy 
in finding out the weak places of his argument, that Noncon- 
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formists are spared the task. This theory, says Canon 
Trevor, is ‘ ingenious, and that is all.’ It is unsupported by 
legal decisions ; it leaves out of view the effect of consecration, 
and it practically relieves the clergy from all legal obligations, 
and gives to them unbounded liberty. Canon Curteis, in his 
article in the following number of ‘ Macmillan, ’ * expresses 
annoyance at what he calls the ‘brilliant paradox’ of the 
Dean, who has treated the opinions of aimost the whole pro- 
fession as a practical joke. He also exposes the fallacy that 
whatever is not expressly forbidden is lawful, and insists that 
custom operates as law; while he ridicules—and with reason 
—the attempt to prove that breaches have been made in the 
long-established custom. 

Canon Curteis has an unfortunate habit of combining 
exaggerated language with generous feeling, and therefore we 
are not surprised that he should deprecate the ‘ recklessness’ 
of the ecclesiastical policy of ‘ men like Lord Harrowby, the 
Dean of Westminster, and the Master of the Temple, which 
may bring about the catastrophe which they are foremost to 
deprecate ;’ nor that he should conceive it possible that ‘ the 
15,090 clergy should, in indignant despair at their abandon- 
ment and betrayal, be converted into an irresistible band of 
Liberationists.’ But when he exclaims, ‘ Surely it cannot be 
beyond the wisdom of our statesmen, in Convocation and in 
Parliament, to take advantage of the present favourable turn 
of public feeling,’ and by some bold measure ‘to divert the 
danger that is now threatening their Church,’ we, too, are ready 
to repeat his exclamation, though ina somewhat altered form. 

Granted that all the suggested compromises and conces- 
sions yet made public are unsound, or unacceptable, or 
impracticable — granting, too, that even Mr. Osborne’s bill 
and Lord Harrowby’s clause are crude and incomplete; surely 
it cannot be beyond the wisdom of liberal-minded politicians, 
on both sides of both Houses, to devise and to carry a 
measure conceived in a spirit of true statesmanship ; meeting 
many of the objections taken to past proposals, and contain- 
ing elements of vitality which would make the change effected 
as lasting as the necessities of the case require. We think it 
possible to do this. Such a measure has in fact been hinted 
at by Mr. Walter and Mr. Bright, in recent debates, and even 
by Lord Beaconsfield himself; and we cannot more fitly close 
this article than by trying to work out a little in detail some 
such scheme as that which, we imagine, has presented itself 
to their minds. 

* ©An “Anglican ”’ View of the Burial Laws.’ 
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There is a sense in which the Burials Difficulty ought to be 
treated as being sanitary, and not sectarian. So far as public 
authority is concerned, the burial of the dead should be a 
sanitary, and not an ecclesiastical, matter. It is the business 
of the State to see that places of sepulture are provided, and 
to enforce such burial regulations as will secure health, order, 
decency, and a reasonable regard for public feeling. With the 
religious wants and feelings of the relatives of the dead it has 
no concern, and it may as fitly leave them to choose their own 
services and ministers, as to decide on the make of a coffin, 
the colour of a pall, or the use or non-use of feathers, or of 
scarves. It should put no obstacles in the way of funeral 
services: but neither should it provide or regulate them. 
The management of all public graveyards should be in the 
hands, not of ecclesiastical, but of civil functionaries or 
bodies, whose aim should be the public good, without refer- 
ence to religious distinctions. 

It would follow from the adoption of these primary prin- 
ciples that churchyards would be churchyards no longer, but 
simply parochial burial-places. Both the freeholds and the 
management would be transferred from the incumbents and 
churchwardens to a parochial burial-board, chosen under the 
existing, or amended, Burial Acts. They would be maintained 
in order at the public expense, and the burial fees would be 
carried to the burial-board account. Consecration would cease 
to have any legal effect of a disqualifying, or prohibitory, 
character. A burial-ground could be consecrated, wholly or 
in part, as Churchmen might desire; but consecration would 
not make one yard of earth differ from another, so far as 
concerned the right of Nonconformists to have their own 
services and their own ministers. 

The same principles applied to parochial cemeteries would 
put an end to the inconvenient, as well as invidious, distinc- 
tions between consecrated and unconsecrated ground which 
are now insisted upon, and one mortuary chapel—whether 
consecrated or not—would suffice for the use of all parties. 
Scores of difficulties which now embarrass incumbents, parish- 
ioners, and burial-boards, would either vanish or be readily 
overcome. The clergy, who now declare themselves to be 
bound by a sense of their responsibility, as trustees of the 
parochial churchyards, to object to ‘ alien services,’ would be 
relieved from responsibility, as well as from duties the dis- 
charge of which often exposes them to obloquy and miscon- 
ception. ‘The consolidation and amendment of the Burial 


Laws would then be a comparatively easy process, and need 
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not occasion the slightest irritation. The whole matter of 
burial, passing-out of the ecclesiastical into the secular region, 
would be dealt with with the same facility as other matters 
which enter into the private and public life of the English 
people, and what is now known as ‘the Burials Question,’ 
which has excited and divided successive generations, will — 
exist in the pages of history alone. 

But this, it may be said, will, so far as the churchyards 
are concerned, be disestablishment. No doubt, and that fact 
shows how moderate, after all, is the ‘ violent’ and ‘ruthless’ 
proposal of the Liberation Society, as embodied in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s bill. It would be disestablishment in the same sense as a 
long series of measures affecting the rights of the Established 
Church, and the privileges of its clergy, have during the last 
fifty years been measures of gradual disestablishment. It 
would merely anticipate by a few years what will inevitably 
happen when the process is finally completed. That, how- 
ever, is not the ground on which we suggest the preparation 
of a comprehensive and bold measure, framed on the lines 
now indicated; but on the strictly practical ground, that it 
would solve the problem which has so long perplexed public 
men who simply wish to do justice, and to terminate what 
they rightly regard as a scandal which ought not to exist in 
« Christian land—the conversion of the resting-places of the 
peaceful dead into battle-grounds between political parties 
and contending sects. 


Art. VIT.—The Later Greek Nation. 


(1.) A History of Greece, from its Conquest Ly the Romans to the 

Present Time. By Grorce Fintay, LL.D. A New Edition, 
Revised. throughout, and in part Rewritten, with con- 
siderable Additions, by- the Author, and Edited by the 
Rey. H. F. Tozer, M.A. Seven Volumes. Oxford. At 
the Clarendon Press. 1877. 
Griechenland geographisch, geschichtlich, und culturhistorisch, 
von den diltesten zeiten bis auf die geqenwart in Monographien 
dargestellt, Herausgegeben von Hermann Brocxnavs. In 
acht Biinden. Sechster und Siebenter Biinde. Von Pro- 
fessor Dr. C. Horr. Leipzig. F. A. Brockhaus. 1870. 


We incidentally touched on the origin and historical position of 
the modern Greek people while dealing in a: former article 
with, their rivals and neighbours, the southern branch of the 
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Slavonic race.* And we ended that article with the practical 
lesson to be drawn at the present moment from the past his- 
tory of the two nations. We pointed out the need for Greek 
and Slave to forget all jealousies, all differences, all mutual 
wrongs, in the common struggle with the barbarian enemy 
who has so long lorded it over both of them. Since that 
article was written, no small part of the history of the modern 
world has been wrought ; it is in truth working so fast while 
we writé, that we will not at this stage write one word about 
present affairs, lest what we write at the beginning of the 
article should be proved to be false before we come to the end 
of it. But besides the immediate political or historical in- 
terest, a fresh literary interest attaches at this moment to the 
later fates of the Greek people through the publication of a 
‘complete and revised edition of the historical works of Mr. 
Finlay. Finlay is a writer whose value has, slowly but surely, 
come to be generally acknowledged. In the face of many dis- 
advantages, internal and external, his writings have made their 
way into the ranks of those books which are altogether indis- 
pensable for the study of their own subjects. Their subject 
was one against which both scholars and what is called the 
‘general reader ’ had, on different grounds, somewhat of a 
prejudice. The author lived at the other end of Europe, apart 
from the political, the literary, or the social circles of any 
western country. And, with all their sterling merit, it cannot 
be said that the books themselves were specially attractive in 
style or arrangement. The opening volume, ‘ Greece under 
the Romans,’ is one of those which is fullest in materials for 
thought, but it is hardly a narrative at all; neither it nor the 
volumes which follow it are books for the lounger at an idle 
moment. The ‘Byzantine Empire,’ which followed, was per- 
haps even less attractive to ordinary readers of any kind. The 
general public had fully made up its mind that Byzantine his- 
tory was of no value whatever. It was ruled that a power 
which bore up for a thousand years against greater difficulties 
and fiercer assaults than any other power ever had to strive 
against, must necessarily have been weak, contemptible—in 
the favourite slang, ‘ effete ’"—from the very beginning. It was 
ruled that the men who preserved the fabric of Roman admin- 
istration through so many ages, who beat back the attacks of 
the most dangerous enemies through so many ages, who, 
after each period of decay, brought back a fresh period of 
renewed power and glory, must have been all of them fools and 
cowards, given up only to luxury and sloth. It was well to get 
* BritisH QuarTerty Review, July, 1877. ‘ The Southern Slaves.’ 
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rid of the very men who chronicled such a history, and a 
patriotic writer, in the full frenzy of the Crimean War, re- 
joiced over the supposed moment when ‘the last Byzantine 
historian was blown into the air by our brave allies the Turks.’ * 
Then the subject of ‘ Medieval and Modern Greece’ was hardly 
more attractive. Most people had no idea that there was any 
medieval Greece,*and modern Greece was under a kind of 
cloud. Scholars disliked it because it was not ancient Greece ; 
others disliked it because scholars were supposed to fancy that 
it was ancient Greece. Before Finlay came Gibbon, and, 
while Gibbon’s treatment of Byzantine affairs is a model of 
masterly compression, it may be doubted whether his way of 
treating the subject was likely to draw many to its more 


minute study. His mocking way of dealing with his story . 


never comes out more strongly than in the Byzantine part of 
it, often, it must be allowed, under strong temptations. But 
we may further doubt whether Gibbon really had so clear a 
sense as Finlay had of the true place of the Byzantine Empire 
in the general history of the world. Gibbon started from the 
West, Finlay started from the East. Finlay’s fault is rather 
the other way; he seems sometimes to undervalue the early 
stages of Western history. And it must be allowed that 
Finlay’s way of writing is not likely to become popular with 
the public at large; it sometimes becomes wearisome even to 
the special student. He can on occasion describe and narrate 
with clearness and vigour, but, as a rule, his narrative does 
not carry one on. And in a great part of the story there is 
unavoidably much less of narrative than of general comment 
and reflexion. The volumes again, though their subjects are 
closely connected with one another, do not form an abso- 
lutely continuous story. We feel this more strongly now that 
the books which appeared separately, under distinct titles, are 
brought together as volumes of an unbroken series. The 
third, fourth, and fifth volumes of the present edition came 
out separately as ‘The Byzantine and Greek Empires,’ ‘ Me- 
dizval Greece and Trebizond,’ and ‘Greece under Othoman 
and Venetian Domination.’ The story thus parted off into 
several streams at the time of the Latin taking of Constanti- 
nople in 1204. The first volume of the three formed a con- 
tinuous story, as the Empire of Nikaia must be looked on as 
the continuation of the old Byzantine Empire, at all events as 
the nearest approach to a continuation, as a link between the 
old empire and the restored empire of the Palaiologoi. But the 


* This nonsense appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ in the year 1854 or 
thereabouts. 
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volume on medieval Greece and Trebizond contains the history 
of several states contemporary with the Nikaian and revived 
Byzantine Empires, including that Latin Empire of Romania 
which forms the geographical link, as the Empire of Nikaia 
forms the national link, between the older and the newer 
Byzantine powers. The last volume of these three, ‘Greece 
under Othoman and Venetian Domination,’ forms a continuous 
history, as far as a continuous history can be written of Greece 
in the narrower sense, from the Turkish conquest of Pelopon- 
nésos to the beginning of the War of Independence. This of 
course takes in the short but very important episode of 
Venetian rule in Peloponnésos in the early years of the last 
century. When these volumes appeared as distinct, though 
closely related, works, we were less surprised if, as could not 
fail, some things were told several times, and some things were 
left out altogether. But it certainly seems strange, now that 
the volumes are put together and numbered as a continuous 
history of Greece from the Roman conquest onward, to find 
only occasional and incidental accounts of the history of 
such important parts of the Greek nation as the inhabitants 
of Crete, Cyprus, and the so-called Ionian Islands. Nay, ina 
general history of the Greek nation we might almost have 
looked for some account of the mysterious dying out of the 
Greek tongue and all else that is Greek in Sicily and Southern 
Italy. Finlay had a full right to choose his own subjects, 
and, considering the way from which he approached the study 
of Greek history, these last were points which were not likely 
to come very strongly home tohim. But his history of Greece 
under Venetian dominion is confined to Peloponnésos and the 
islands of the Mgean. This imperfect dealing with the Vene- 
tian power does seem strange even from Finlay’s own point 
of view. In fact, as the volumes first appeared, they were 
a set of independent works, forming a nearly continuous 
history. Now that they stand before us as continuous 
volumes of one work, we feel more strongly that, though 
nearly complete and nearly continuous, they are not wholly 
80. 

These difficulties are fully admitted in Mr. Tozer’s preface. 
Mr. Tozer has discharged the duties of an editor in a way 
which cannot be surpassed. No one could be better fitted for 
such a work than one who had long made the geography of 
Greece and all that belongs to Greece a matter of special 
study, and who supplies some elements in the treatment of 
his subject which were lacking in the original author. Finlay 
had the great fault, a fault inherent in his nature, of writing 
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without real sympathy for his subject. The history of the 
book cannot be separated from the history of the man. Of 
that history he has himself given us a short sketch, which we 
wish had been longer. But we really learn more of the man, 
his character, and his life, from a crowd of incidental things 
which come out in the course of his writings, than we can 
from his short formal autobiography. Finlay was a phil- 
hellén, who played his part in the War of Independenve, and 
who, after the establishment of Greece as an independent 
state, made Greece his home for the rest of his days. We 
think that we can see throughout the book a tendency to see 
the worst in everything, a certain pleasure in finding fault, 
and in making use of a sarcastic tongue. If Finlay does not 
spare the Greeks, neither does he spare other people, certainly 
not his own countrymen. But having most to do with the 
Greeks both in his studies and in real life—and in Finlay’s 
case study and real life were the same thing—he naturally has 
more fault to find with the Greeks than with anybody else. 
Moreover, like other philhellénes, he had doubtless formed 
impossible expectations of what regenerate Greece was to do ; 
and he was not only disappointed but embittered at finding 
that regenerate Greece not only did not do all that was un- 
reasonably looked for, but failed to do some things which 
might reasonably have been looked for. And besides these 
general grounds of disappointment, he had personal grounds 
of quarrel as well. It is at once a general and a personal 
ground that he tried the experiment of cultivating the Greek 
soil as a Greek landowner, and found, as he tells us, that, 
through the vicious system of taxation which free Greece in- 
herited from her Turkish masters, to till the soil of Greece 
was even less profitable than to write her history. But Finlay 
had also a personal quarrel with the government of King 
Otho, which made his name known at the time to many who 
had no notion who it was whose name they knew. We have 
seen the form of words, ‘ Mr. Finlay, a gentleman of Scotch 
extraction,’ much as if one should hear of ‘ Mr. Grote, a Lon- 
don banker,’ or ‘ Mr. Gibbon, an officer in the Hampshire 


militia.’ Now all these personal matters had a great deal to 


do with leading Finlay to write his history at all, and they 
also had a great deal to do with the particular way in which 
he wrote it. Finlay was a student in very early life; but his 
studies lay rather in the way of law and political economy 
than in that of history strictly so called. It was the state of 
things which he saw around him which led him to try to trace 
that state of things to its causes, alu he found that the inves- 
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tigation of those causes carried him a very long way indeed. 
For the European Greek continent, it led him back to the days 
of the Macedonian Alexander. In some lands inhabited by 
the Greek nation it would have carried him back further still. 
Those who knew something of Finlay besides his published 
works, knew that his general view of Grecian history was a 
yery wide one. In his view, a view from which Greek history . 
will some day have to be written, the days of Periklés were, 
for the Greek race as a whole, days of decline; the work 
which was finished by the Ottoman Mahomet had been already 
begun by the Lydian Croesus. But though Finlay quite 
grasped the place of the Greek people in the general history 
of the world, though his first volume shows, more perhaps 
than any other, how well he did grasp it for the ages with 
which he was immediately concerned, this view of ecumenical 
cause and effect was not the side of things on which he 
specially loved to dwell. Led to his subject from its social and 
economical side, it is on social, economical, and legal progress 
and decay that he always enlarges by preference. ‘To readers 
less versed in such matters than himself he sometimes seems 
to make large inference from rather scanty evidence ; but some 
allowance must always be made for the insight of a thoroughly 
able man working at his own special subjects. We can see 
for ourselves that Leo the Isaurian saved the Empire in a 
moment of the utmost peril, and gave it a new lease of life, 
power, and glory. We can also see that he was aided in that 
work by the loss of distant provinces, which made the Empire 
more compact, and gave it for the first time some slight and 
unacknowledged approach to a national character. That be- 
sides all this, he regenerated society throughout his dominions 
we do not for a moment dispute; it is made extremely likely by 
what he certainly did ; but we have to take Finlay’s word for 
the positive fact. But the constant dwelling on these points, 
the constant recurrence to them in the way of repetition and 
recapitulation, while the great external events are often told 
with but little enthusiasm, certainly makes the book, as a 
narrative, less attractive than it might be. Yet Finlay not 
uncommonly warms, and brings out a striking scene in vivid 
language. We really believe that it was less from, lack of 
power than from some principle of self-restraint that he has 
given us less of graphic narrative and description than we 
might have looked for. 

But a far greater fault, one which is more than a literary 
fault, one which is likely to do positive practical mischief, is 
his habit of constant carping and snecring—above all, of 
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carping and sneering at the actual living Greece with which 
he had to do, Now we fully believe that Finlay was in no 
sense an enemy of Greece; his real position was rather that 
of a friend who spared. not the rod. But it was a position 
which was very likely to be mistaken both by those who felt the 
rod and by those who saw it laid on. We believe both that all 
that he says is literally true and that it was written with the 
fullest purpose of speaking the truth. But it is often so put 
that it might be very conveniently used for purposes of false- 
hood. The needful qualification or explanation of many a 
harsh saying, the statement of the unavoidable cause of a 
fault, the clear assertion of the counterbalancing merit, may 


often be found in some other part of the book, but it is’ 


seldom found in the place where it is immediately needed. 
it follows that Finlay’s general judgement of the Greeks, as 
inferred from particular passages, seems harsher than it 
really was. And when we light on a passage written in one 
spirit, on some little passionate or sarcastic outburst of spleen, 
and when we come pages on to a passage written in a more 
kindly and generous spirit, there is a feeling that the author 
has contradicted himself. In most cases there is no real con- 
tradiction; only the two judgements should not have been 
separated ; they should have been brought together to qualify 
one another. Sometimes he does bring the two together. Take, 
for instance, a passage in the author’s preface, where he 
speaks of Greeee under Ottoman and Venetian rule. 


Nations have, perhaps, perpetuated their existence in an equally de- 
graded position ; but history offers no other example of a nation which 
had sunk to such a state of debasement making a successful effort to 
recover its independence. 


The first clause, taken by itself, is a bitter sarcasm, not 
literally untrue, but sure to convey a very untrue impression. 
The second restores the balance. The debasement and de- 
gradation of a nation which could do what the Greeks did 
may have been very low, as far as all external relations and 
appearances went; but the result shows that the debasement 
and degradation were merely superficial. 

We believe indeed that Finlay never says a hard saying 
against Greece to which the antidote might not be found in 
his own writings. The hard sayings too come for the most 
part casually and often irrelevantly, while the passages which 
tell the other way bear the stamp of his deliberate judge- 
ment, and often read as if they were purposely meant as an 
atonement for any passing fits of pettish humour. The 
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volume on Othoman and Venetian Domination winds up with 
a weighty justification of the Greek Revolution as necessary 
and well-timed, such as might satisfy the most zealous of 
Hellénes or philhellénes. It is plain by passages like this 
that the man’s higher and truer nature speaks. Yet we fear 
that there is a class of readers with whom the transient 
bit of spiteful sarcasm will go for more than the solemn 
judgement. There is another class of passages which are 
liable to be misapplied in the same way, passages where 
Finlay contrasts Turks and Greeks to the advantage of the 
Turks. He is fond of talking of the ‘moral superiority,’ 
sometimes even the ‘superior morality’ of the Ottomans at 
the time of their conquest, sometimes as specially contrasted 
with the Greeks, sometimes with the whole body of Christian 
nations whom they subdued. Now, whatever we say of the 
‘superior morality’ of the 'l'urk—an odd phrase, and specially 
liable to be misunderstood—there is a sense in which the 
‘moral superiority’ of the Ottomans under their great Sul- 
tans must be fully acknowledged. It was not by sheer brute 
force that the Ottomans subdued all the nations, Christian 
and Mussulman, which they did subdue. It was by virtue 
of qualities which may in themselves be fairly called moral, 
though whether they deserve moral approbation or not de- 
pends wholly on the use to which they are put. Order, 
discipline, steadiness of purpose, a rule which in its early 
days was better than that of any other Mussulman power and 
of not a few Christian powers, were the means whereby the 
small following of Ertogrul grew into the Ottoman Empire. 
When the only choice is between one despotism and another, 
the strong despotism is better than the weak one. And the 
peculiarity of the Ottoman power is that, under the wonderful 
succession of its great Sultans, it remained pre-eminently a 
strong power longer than any other Eastern despotism ever 
did. We can quite believe that in many cases submission to 
the Ottoman was felt as a relief. But it should be remem- 
bered why it was felt to be a relief. A land which passed 
under the regular dominion of the Sultan was at least better 
off than a land which was nominally free, but into which the 
Sultan ever and anon made a raid to carry off slaves. One 
cannot help feeling a kind of turn when Mr. Finlay tells the 
tale of the fall of Constantinople with hardly any show of 
sympathy, when he makes a kind of panegyric on Mahomet 
the Conqueror, when he says that the final overthrow of the 
Empire was felt as a relief. This last saying is unpleasant, 
but we can fully believe it. When the Empire had—save its 
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outlying possessions in Peloponnésos—shrunk to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the imperial city, it had become 
« mere survival, which offered no protection, no hope, to the 
lands which were already under the Turk. Yet as long as 
Constantinople remained unconquered, the dominion of the 
Turk could not be looked on as fully established; he would 
always feel that there was still in the midst of his dominions 
a power which a large part of his subjects looked to as the only 
lawful authority, and which might ever be the centre of dis- 
affection to his own rule. The Empire of Trebizond, contempt- 
ible as were its rulers, paltry as its end seems beside the heroic 
tragedy of the fall of Constantinople, was a more real thing, 
and its conquest was a greater loss to Christendom and the 
Greek nation, than the Empire of New Rome. Finlay, at 
the last stage of his Byzantine history, speaks of Mahomet in 
terms of honour which draw forth a protest from Mr. Tozer ; 
but if we separate greatness from goodness, no panegyric can 
be too high for the conqueror of the two empires; and, as 
usual, Finlay supplies the antidote in other parts of the 
work, though not in the place where it is wanted. The 
cruelty and perfidy of Mahomet stand out in strong colours 
in various parts of the volume on Othoman Domination. So 
Finlay tells us, what we have often heard from smaller people 
than Finlay, that for a long time the rule of the Turk was 
more tolerant than any rule in Western Europe, and that the 
particular crimes of this or that Sultan can be paralleled in 
the crimes of this or that Christian monarch. The literal 
truth of these statements cannot be denied, but we can 
accept them only with the qualifications which have lately 
been made over and over again. The contemptuous toleration 
which the Turk extends to all Christian sects is undoubtedly 
better than the direct persecution which one Christian sect 
has often inflicted on another. But the Turk, unless he 
forsakes the Mahometan law, can never, even in theory, 
give anything better than contemptuous toleration, while 
in practice he commonly gives something much worse. 
Those Christian governments which once persecuted have 
now given up direct persecution, and have advanced, some 
faster, some more slowly, towards that perfect religious 
equality which the Turk can never give. In short, the an- 
swer must be made which has been made a hundred times 
already, that while the Christian powers, however much they 
may still have to mend, have actually mended a great deal, 
the Turk has mended in nothing, but has got worse ‘and 
worse. It is only in appearance that any statement of Fin- 
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lay’s needs such an answer, but in appearance some state- 
ments of his do need it. “Again he himself supplies the 
antidote. No one brings out more clearly than he does the 
horrible state into which Ottoman rule fell when it began 
to be weak as well as wicked. Especially he shows in 
many places with extraordinary force that, while a pure 
administration of justice was one of the virtues which the 
Byzantine Empire clave to longest, even when it had greatly 
decayed in many ways, a corrupt administration of justice— 
if the name justice be not misapplied—was one of the first 
vices which affected the Ottoman Empire, even while much 
of its early greatness still hung about it. 


In speaking, at such a moment as this, of Medieval and 
Modern Greece, it could not be out of place to speak at some 
length of so great a work on the subject, one whose reappear- 
ance at the present moment is in itself so opportune, and at 
the same time so likely to be mischievous in the hands of 
the unlearned and unstable. Those, who care to go more into 
detail, especially about the Frankish times of Greece, must 
go to Hopf’s history of the period, which forms one of the 
monographies in Brockhaus’s ‘Griechenland.’ Mr. Mahaftfy 
has told us in the ‘Contemporary Review’ that few of us 
are likély to read Hopf through. It may be so: Hopf is 
certainly not so jaunty a writer | as Mr. Mahaffy ; but we feel 
sure that there was no time in Hopf’s life when he thought 
that Francesco Morosini built the ducal tower at Athens. 
We referred. casually to Hopf’s book while speaking of the 
Slaves and their settlements in Greece. His argument against 
Fallmerayer is certainly a triumphant piece of reasoning. 
And, since we had to deal with that question, we have got 
some stages nearer to the accomplishment of the feat which 
Mr. Mahaffy looks on so nearly impossible. Hopf’s book is 
one of those books which, if they do not tell you all that can be 
said about the matter in ‘hand, at least set all the facts about 
the matter before us. We see that Mr. Tozer has made good 
use of Hopf in his few and well-placed notes, sometimes to 
confirm, sometimes to correct, his author. 


The history of the Byzantine Empire and the history of 
the modern Greek nation are in idea two quite distinct 
subjects. In practice neither history can be told without 
bringing in a good deal of the other, and at some stages the 
two become almost the same thing. In none of the transfers 
of the Roman capital, down to that greatest transfer which 
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planted a New Rome by the Bosporos—in none of the 
divisions of the Roman Empire, down to that which finally 
severed the Empire of Charles and the Empire of Hiréné—did 
any one east of the Hadriatic conceive that a Greek state was 
being called into being. In the early stages of the process 
the idea would not have occurred to any one west of the 
Hadriatic. When Constantine decreed that the Megarian 
Byzantium should become the chief seat of his empire, he 
deemed that he was, as from one side he truly was, founding 
a New Rome. He never dreamed that he was creating a 
Greek city, which should, as the abiding home of Greek 
literature and culture, more than supplant Pergamos and 
Antioch and Alexandria. No writer, Greek or Latin, would 
have distinguished the dominions of Valens from those of 
Valentinian as a Greek power. The dominions of Eiréné 
were freely spoken of as a Greek power by enemies and 
rivals, but the name was indignantly rejected by those to 
whom it was applied. The modern Greek nation, the artificial 
Greek nation, the Greek nation formed by adoption and as- 
similation, is in truth far older than the Byzantine Empire ; 
but it was the existence of the Byzantine Empire which helped 
it to take its special historical position. By the modern or 
artificial Greek nation we understand something of which the 
original Hellenic nation is the kernel, but which has spread 
far beyond the original Hellenic nation. We understand all 
those who, whether of true Hellenic descent or not, have 
adopted the Greek language and Greek national feelings. To 
this we must for many ages past add an adhesion to the Greek 
form of Christianity, that form which specially insists on being 
Orthodox, as the Latin form specially insists on being Ca- 
tholic. Such a definition of course could not arise till Chris- 
tianity had first arisen and then had split asunder. For 
several ages we must define the Greeks as those who at once 
spoke the Greek tongue and professed the Orthodox religion. 
Latins and Mussulmans, though of the purest Hellenic 
descent, must, during those ages, be held to have forfeited 
the name. Our definition is in truth very like all definitions 
of nations and races: it starts from natural descent, but it 
admits adoption as the equivalent of natural descent. As we 
said when dealing with Fallmerayer’s theory, the fact that 
the Hellenic nation absorbed many Slavonic, Albanian, and 
Rouman elements, implies that there was an original Hellenic 
nation to absorb them. In short, when we speak of the later 
Greek nation as an artificial nation, we must remember that 
most other nations are artificial in the same sense, some in 
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the same degree, though the history of the later Greek nation 
causes its artificial character to appear more prominently 
than in most other cases. 

One singular feature of our present story is that while we 
speak, as we have thus been doing, of a Greek name and a 
Greek nation, the name and the nationality were for many ages 
unknown or unacknowledged by those who belonged to it. This 
is the special phenomenon of our case; it arises from the his- 
torical connexion between the later or artificial Greek nation 
and that eastern division of the Roman Empire which it is 
often convenient to speak of as Byzantine. The Greek for a 
long time knew himself by no name but that of Roman. The 
modern use of the name Hellén, though both justified by 
circumstances and now fixed by usage, is, it must always be 
remembered, a purely literary revival of very late times. The 
name which we commonly apply to the nation, its Latin name 
Grecus or Greek, whatever its origin, has this advantage, 
that though it has never been more than faintly acknow- 
ledged by the nation itself, it has been, from the earliest to 
the latest times, continuously applied to the nation by other 
nations. Throughout a long part of Finlay’s story the power 
which sat at Constantinople called itself Roman and was by 
others called Greek. And both names were true from different 
points of view. But Hellenic it was not called by itself nor by 
anybody else, nor could the name have been true from any 
point of view except the single one of language, which was 
equally expressed by the name Greek. Hellas was the country 
of a very small part indeed of the artificial Greek nation, and 
every Christian shrank from the name of Hellén, which, from 
the New Testament onwards, implied adherence to the old pagan 
faith. While the nations of Western Europe grew by a pro- 
cess which cut them off from the Western Empire, the later 
Greek nation grew by a process which bouna it up more and 
more with the Eastern Empire, and which for a while made 
it the same thing as the Eastern Empire. The Roman name 
therefore lived on as the name of the power which, if it was 
Greek by speech, was Roman by unbroken political in- 
heritance. And when that power ‘was split asunder, Roman 
still, even under Turkish bondage, remained the name of the 
nation on the lips of its own people, till the circumstances of 
the War of Independence and the causes which led to it 
brought back the Hellenic name as a conscious revival. 

But if it was through its union with the Kastern Empire of 
Rome that the later Greek nation finally took its definite place 
in history, the beginnings of that nation are to be sought for 
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ages before there was an Eastern Roman Empire or a Roman 
Empire at all. As Finlay’s subject, if we count it to be the 
history of Greeks under foreign rule, begins with the Lydian 
conquest of the Greeks of Asia, so his subject, if we count it 
to be the history of the later Greek nation, begins with the 
settlements which first planted Greeks in Asia. For the be- 
ginnings of those settlements we have to go back very far 
indeed. As the first glimpses of the process which changed 
ancient Greek into modern may be seen in the language of 
Homer, so the first glimpses of the process out of which the 
modern Greek nation grew may be seen in the tale of 
Homer. The Catalogue in the Iliad distinctly shows us the 
work of colonization at a stage when it was at work in 
the islands, but when it had not yet teached the Asiatic 
continent. With Greek colonization the modern Greek na- 
tion began, the nation formed by an Hellenic centre gathering 
around it elements which were merely Hellenized. Grote 
often points out that in the colonies we are nowhere dealing 
with Greeks of absolutely pure blood. We are dealing with 
Greeks who have been modified by intermarriage with bar- 
barian neighbours and subjects, and by the admission into 
their political communities of barbarian neighbours and sub- 
jects who had adopted the Greek language and culture. This 
is the beginning of a process which may be fated to go on 
further still, but the last great development of which was 
when the Albanians and Wallachs* of Greece threw in their 
lot with the true Greeks in the War of Independence. No 
doubt, as in later times, the process was easier and faster in 
some countries and harder and slower in others; but the 
result in the end was that a large part of the population of 
the lands washed by the Mediterranean became Greek by 
adoption, in addition to that large part which was Greek 
by descent. The Greek nation, in the later sense, Greek 
by speech, culture, and feeling, whether Greek by blood or 
not, had begun to be formed. But it must be remembered 
that the nation thus formed was a scattered nation. It had 
no continuous territory. Nowhere, save in old Greece and in 
Sicily, did a Hellenic or Hellenized population occupy any 
considerable unbroken extent of country. Elsewhere the 
Greek settlements were made up of islands, peninsulas, and 
detached pieces of coast. It was only where two seas came 


* It must be remembered that those whom the Greeks call Wallachs (BAayoi) 
call themselves Romans or Rowmans—not the barbarous ‘Roumanian’ of the 
newspapers, which is like ‘Lombardian,’ which we have seen, and ‘ Norman- 
dian’ and ‘ Germanian,’ which we expect to sce. ; 
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very near together that they anywhere stretched from sea to 


sea. 

While the Greek colonies led to this process of Helleniza- 
tion, of adoption of strangers within the Greek pale, at a 
vast number of points from the roots of Caucasus to the 
pillars of Héraklés, another series of events opened a wider 
field for the carrying out of the same process in another 
shape. The distinction between Greek and barbarian, so 
sharply drawn in most parts, was less sharply drawn than 
elsewhere on the northern frontier of Greece itself. The 
Epeirot and Macedonian lands were thoroughly Hellenized 
long before they passed under the Roman dominion. Mace- - 
donia was acknowledged as a Greek kingdom ; Epeiros was 
still more fully admitted into the Hellenic world as a Greek 
federal commonwealth. Here we are brought on ground 
which is touched by controversies, not only of the present 
time, but of the present hour. That Greece —as yet en- 
slaved Greece, % SovAn ‘EXAds —- stretches far beyond the 
older boundaries of Thessaly and Macedonia, no man doubts, 
though there is a great and most formidable practical doubt 
how far it now stretches. No man doubts that the frontier 
of the land which was Greek at least by adoption once stretched 
as far to the north as the Macedonian kingdom stretched. The 
question is, How far has it fallen back from that point? No 
man doubts that whatever remains Macedonian, or has become 
Macedonian, has remained or has become Greek; the question 
is, How much has ceased tc be Macedonian and has become 
Slave ? * 

We are now brought to the starting-point of Finlay’s work. 
His history of the modern Greek nation begins with the Mace- 
donian conquests. ‘The effect of those conquests was to carry 
yet further the process which the Greek colonies had begun. 
The Greek tongue, Greek literature, Greek culture, were carried 
-over a large part of the earth where the original inhabitants 
were no way Greek by descent. Here comes in the main 
point of difference between the point of view of Grote and that 
of Finlay,—the difference between the historian of indepen- 
dent Greece and the historian of enslaved Greece. Grote 
cannot bring himself to believe that anything worthy to bear 
the Greek name was planted anywhere by Alexander or his 
successors. His subject was a political history of the Greek 


* We have spoken on this point in the article on the Southern Slaves, pp. 
160, 167. It must be remembered that in Byzantine use the name Macedonian 
came to mean Slavonic. Basil the Macedonian and his successors knew how to 
turn their ambiguous name to their own advantage. 
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commonwealths, and he can see nothing worthy to be called 
Hellenization where the old political freedom did not exist. 
It would be a poor answer to say that, in some exceptional 
cases something very like the old Greek political freedom did 
arise in lands far away from Old Greece. Seleukeia, for 
instance, long remained a Greek commonwealth on the borders 
of the Roman and the barbarian world, almost as Cherson 
remained for a far longer time a Greek commonwealth, living 
on by the furthest border of European civilization. But in a 
wider view of cecumenical history, which laments the fall of 
political freedom but which cannot admit that the fall of 
political freedom brings national existence to an end, the 
point where Grote’s subject stops becomes the beginning of 
the wider, if less brilliant, subject of Finlay. From the time 
of the Macedonian conquests, Greek immigrants from Old 
Greece, and Macedonians who had thoroughly adopted Greek 
culture, formed a considerable part, and the dominant part, 
of the inhabitants of a large part of the East. Where there 
was the groundwork of Greek colonization to go upon, the 
work seems to have been thoroughly done. A large part of 
Asia Minor was really Hellenized: new Greek cities arose 
alongside with the old ones ; the kingdom of Pergamos became 
part of the immediate Greek world, just like Macedonia and 
EKpeiros. In the more distant lands, where there was no 
groundwork of Greek colonization to build upon, and where 
there were ancient systems of religion and civilization which 
no foreign influence could sweep away, the work of Hellenization 
took place, just as in the days of the old colonial settlements, 
only at particular points. Macedonian—that is for our purposes 
Greek—kings reigned over Syria and Egypt, and their capitals, 
Antioch and Alexandria, became the greatest of Greek cities. | 
But they were Greek colonies in foreign lands, in lands too 
where the condition of the native races did not allow them to 
submit to Hellenic adoption. In these lands Greek culture 
remained an exotic: it lay on the surface, and did not pene- 
trate the mass. And the fact that it did so, that it prevailed 
to the extent which it did and not beyond that extent, are 
important facts in the later history both of the Roman Empire 
and of the Greek nation. And again, besides the Macedonian 
kingdoms, we must not forget those native powers which put 
on a greater or less show of Greek culture. Such was Bi- 
thynia ; such was the mightier Pontos. Mithridatés was an 
Oriental, a true Sultan, a man of the same type as the greatest 
of the Ottoman Sultans. Like them, he knew how to employ 
Greeks, Greek culture, and Greek skill, for his own purposes. 
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His birthplace and capital was the Greek Sinopé ; his generals 
generally bear Greek names; Greek cities accepted his alli- 
ance. Asiatic as he was, short-lived as was his power, his 
career also, as well as those of Alexander, Seleukos, and 
Ptolemy, must have done something for the Hellenization of 
the Eastern world. He, like them, helped to build up that 
firm barrier of European power in Asia before which the 
might of the Saracen failed, and which it needed the Turk to 
overthrow. * 

The next stage is that at which Finlay begins his more 
detailed examination. By very gradual steps the whole 
Greek world, in Greece and out of it, was swallowed up in the 
dominion of Rome. The gradual nature of the process must 
always be borne in mind. No error can be greater than that 
of thinking that Greece was conquered at a blow in s.c. 146, 
or any other year. To say nothing of Sicily and Southern 
Italy, which ought not to be forgotten, a considerable part of 
Greece itself had been reduced to practical subjection long 
before, a considerable part kept on a nominal freedom long 
after. A number of Greek states, Byzantium among them, 
were first formally incorporated with the Empire by Vespasian. 
Cherson, far away on its peninsula, kept on the old relation, 
an ally rather than a subject, till the reign of Theophilos in 
the ninth century. And we may believe that many a Greek 
city, nominally as free as Cherson, but whose geographical 
position did not allow it to maintain the same practical 
freedom as Cherson, sank insensibly from the rank of an 
independent ally to the condition of a subject municipality, 
and lingered on, without any formal act of annexation, till 
even municipal freedom perished among the centralizing 
changes of Justinian. Such, we may be tempted to suspect, 
was the case with Athens herself, the city which numbered 
Hadrian among her archons and Constantine among her 
generals. But, step by step, whether with or without formal 
annexation, all the lands which were originally Greek, which 
had become Greek by adoption, or which had been brought 
in a greater or less degree under Greek influences, became, 
under whatever form, parts of the Roman dominion. And 
here we must notice that, in the lands with which we have 
now most to do, the lands east of the Hadriatic, the Roman 
dominion itself became a most powerful means of extending 

* In what degree the Parthian kings had received any tincture of Greek 
culture hardly concerns the history of the Greek nation. Still less does the 
far-off Greek dynasty in Bactria, known to us only from its coins. These 
things form part of the general history of the Hellenismus, but they hardly bear 
on our subject. 
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Greek influences. It is no uncommon result of a second con- 
quest to confirm in some sort the effects of an earlier one. 
Whatever the first conquest leaves of the yet earlier state of 
things is often trodden out by the second. The Roman con- 
quest would of itself help further to tread out such traces of 


earlier speech or earlier national life as had lived on in Asia 


Minor through Greek colonization and Macedonian conquest. 
But the Roman conquest acted in another and more direct 
way. Wherever the later Roman went, if he carried with him 
the dominion and the law of Rome, he also carried with him 
the art and the cultivation of Greece. If he took with him 
Latin as the tongue of government and warfare, he also took 
with him Greek as the language of philosophy and general 
culture. The double character, Latin and Greek, of the 
emperors of the sixth and seventh centuries, had its fore- 
shadowing in the days of Hadrian and Marcus. At an earlier 
time the New Testament itself, and our other materials for 
the history of the Idumezan rule in Palestine, show how much 
that was Greek followed in the wake of the Roman conquerors 
and their vassal kings. In the west of Europe the case was 
different; there Rome planted her own tongue and all that 
belonged to-her. Greek life and Greek speech in the end died 
out, though slowly indeed, in the lands of the West. In the 
lands east of the Hadriatic Roman influences in no way 
rooted up or counterworked Greek influences, but rather gave 
them a further hold. The Gaul learned to call himself a 
Roman and to prove his Roman character by his use of the 
Roman speech. ‘The Greek too learned to call himself a 
Roman, but he continued the use of his own speech till a 
time came when the Greek tongue itself was known as 
Roman.* 

The darkest days of Greece before the movements of na- 
tions began which gave rise to modern Europe was the time 
from the destruction of Corinth to the establishment of the 
imperial power at Rome.| Besides the state of utter decay 
and exhaustion into which the land fell, Greece and the 
neighbouring lands were, first the scene of the war with 
Mithridatés, then the chosen battle-field of the Roman civil 
wars. The old Athenian stock seems to have pretty well 
perished beneath tlie hand of Sulla; yet Athens remained a 
free city, and she presently began to live a new life, a life of 

* Romaic used to be a familiar name for modern Greek, but it is now nearly 
forgotten. A vast mass of scattered information about the modern Greek lan- 
guage will be found in the lately published letters of Viscount Strangford. 


+ On this see Herzberg’s * Geschichte Griechenlands unter der Herrschaft der 
Rimer.’ Halle. 1868. 
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many centuries, in her character of the chief university of the 
Roman Empire. And Greece in general under the imperial 
dominion seems to have begun a new era of comparative 
prosperity. The next great landmark in the history of 
Hellas in the narrower sense is the invasion of Alaric in 
a.D. 895, the point with which the history of Hopf begins. But 
we must here stop to draw the needful distinction, and at the 
same time to point out the points of close connexion, between 
the Greek nation, in the only sense in which there can now be 
said to be a Greek nation, and the Eastern Roman Empire. 
As we have already said, those who transferred the seat of 
Roman dominion to Constantinople, those who divided the 
Roman Empire into East and West, had not the slightest 
purpose of founding a Greek state, nor did they in fact in any 
sense found one. But they took steps which could not fail to 
lead in the end to the formation of a Greek state. The cha- 
racteristic of the Roman power in all its phases was utter lack 
of nationality, and of no phase of the Roman power is this 
more true than of its Kastern or Byzantine phase. The name 
Roman, in the use of Procopius, when it does not refer geo- 
graphically to the elder Rome, means any man, of whatever 
race, who is a subject of the Roman Empire or serves in the 
Roman armies. His nationality may be, not only Greek, Mace- 
donian, or Thracian, but Gothic, Persian, or Hunnish: he is 
still Roman so far as, in his political or military character, he 
forms an unit in the motley fabric of Roman power. Yet 
Procopius also lets us see that even then, when the Cesar at 
Byzantium was the only representative of Roman power, the 
armies of the East were by the Goths spoken of as Greeks. 
And we see from other sources, our own Travellers Song 
among them, that other Teutonic nations did the same even 
earlier. By the Goths at least the name was doubtless given 
in contempt, and, on any showing of real nationality, nothing 
could be further from the truth. Yet the name was given 
with a true instinct. A Roman power seated at Byzantium, 
and confined to the lands east of the Hadriatic, was on the 
high road to become a Greek power; or, rather, it was on the 
high road to remain a Roman power, a Roman body,a Roman 
fabric of dominion, but to become a body whose soul so far as 
it had any, was Greek, whose whole intellectual life, was Greek, 
a power with which Greek should be the speech of literature 
and religion, though Latin long remained the speech of 
government and warfare. The conquests of Justinian, by win- 
ning back to the Empire so large a part of the Western lands, 
along with the Old Rome itself, no doubt checked the natural 
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process. Under emperors who were from the beginning con- 
tent to reign only east of the Hadriatic, the Roman Empire at 
Constantinople would doubtless have become Greek much 
sooner than it did. And as it was, those parts of Justinian’s 
conquests which were longest kept were just those parts of 
the West which still were largely Greek, Sicily and Southern 
Italy. As the Eastern Empire stood before the conquests of 
Justinian, it was a power ruling over men of all manner of 
tongues and nationalities, among which those whose natural 
speech was Latin must have been among the fewest. Old 
Greece was only one part, and not a very considerable part. 
But the Empire did not extend in any direction very far beyond 
the bounds of Greek colonization and Macedonian conquest. 
It answered roughly to the lands which the successors of Alex- 
ander, including the native princes who affected Hellenic 
culture, found that they could keep. Such an extent carried 
it far beyond the bounds of the artificial Greek nation, and 
any feelings of nationality, apart from the traditions of Roman 
power, were wholly foreign to it. But the dominant civiliza- 
tion was Greek, the dominant speech was Greek, wherever 
Roman tradition did not prescribe the use of Latin. 

The establishment of the seat of empire at Constantinople 
had another effect, whose importance, so immeasurably great 
in other ways, was specially great on the history of the 
Eastern Empire and the Greek nation. New Rome, from the 
moment when it became New Rome, was pre-eminently a 
Christian city. The new capital was Christian from its birth. 
There was no such struggle to be waged with the old paganism 
as there was in the Old Rome, as there was also in Old Greece. 
In Greece and Rome alike, it was Alaric and his Arian Goths 
who gave the last blow to paganism. In the Eastern lands, it 
must be remembered, the Goths appear in another character 
from that which they bear in the West. In the East they 
founded nothing ; they destroyed much. The inroad of Alaric 
into Greece was an errand of destruction, which put an 
end to that renewed prosperity of the land which had grown 
up again under the Roman peace. But it was specially to- 
wards paganism, its rites and its temples, that his errand 
took its destructive shape. We see his work at Eleusis. 
Here the Roman philosopher and the Christian barbarian 
stand before us as founder and as destroyer. The temple 
which rose again at the bidding of Marcus fell before the 
coming of Alaric. Athens was spared by the appearance, 
as zealous pagans deemed, of the patron goddess herself. 
And she was spared to remain for more than a century the 
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last resting-place of cultivated and philosophic paganism 
in the now Christian land of Hellas. Justinian, who swept 
away the municipal independence of the cities in Greece 
and elsewhere, may well, as we have hinted, have been 
really the man who destroyed the Athenian commonwealth. 
Certain it is that he destroyed the Athenian school of pagan 
philosophy, and left Athens a Christian city, with her temples 
changed into the churches of appropriate saints. But as 
a popular faith, the worship of the old gods lived on, as we 
have shown on a former occasion,* three hundred years 
after Justinian’s day, on the wild heights of Tainaros. There 
lived the only men in the world who, as still worshipping Hel- 
lenic gods, still bore the name of Hellénes. Otherwise, while 
Greek was fast becoming the dominant speech of the Empire, 
while Justinian found it needful to put forth his later laws in 
the tongue which the mass of his subjects understood, as well 
as in that which, according to Imperial theories, they ought 
to have understood, the name of Hellas became a geogra- 
phical expression, the name of a single theme of the Empire, 
while the name of Hellénes meant only the professors of the 
fallen faith, whose temples supplied materials for building 
the temples of the new.t When the people of the theme 
of Hellas, perhaps of a region a little wider than the theme of 
Hellas, needed a geographical name, the new name of Hella- 
dians (EdAaécxoi) was coined to express them. 

The conquests of Justinian were beyond all doubt an ana- 
chronism in themselves and a deadly blow to the Empire. 
That Justinian might reign in Africa, Italy, and Spain, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece were left for Slaves, Avars, and Bul- 
garians to harry at pleasure. Yet the Roman Emperor who 
declined the opportunity of winning back Old Rome, who saw 
that his calling lay only in the lands east of Hadria, must have 
had foresight such as no statesman on earth ever had. Of Jus- 
tinian’s Italian conquests a large part was lopped away almost 
at once. The work of the seventh and eighth centuries was 
to lop away yet more of the outlying provinces, and to make 
the Empire far more nearly coextensive than before with the 
lands where the Greek tongue and Greek civilization had 
really established themselves. The first possession to be lost 
was the Imperial province in Spain. The wonder is, not that 
it was lost, but that princes reigning at Constantinople, strug- 


* See ‘The Southern Slaves,’ p. 166. 

t+ This comes out strongly in the inscription on a church near the town of 
Corfu, where the founder, Jovianus,—hardly the emperor of that name,—boasts 
that he built cai Bwpodtc 
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gling with barbarian invaders at their gates, could win it and 
keep it for seventy years or so. Nothing but the abiding 
majesty, the abiding might, of the Roman name could have 
kept so distant a dominion for a moment. The transfer of 
Southern Spain to the West-Gothic kings was in the order of 
nature; yet the great loss of the Empire in the far West did 
not happen till the Empire was held fast in the tremendous 
struggle with the Persian in the far East. Neither Goth nor 
Roman dreamed that Spain would presently pass away from 
both to conquerors of another race and of a new-born creed. 
The Saracens came, and their coming showed where the 
Imperial system, the combined Roman and Greek system, the 
dominion whose body was Roman and whose soul was Greek, 
had really taken firm root, and where it was a mere veneer 
on the surface. The combined work of Greek colonists, Mace- 
donian conquerors, and Roman lawgivers was now put to the 
test. Syria and Egypt had not become Greek lands, although 
Antioch and Alexandria were for ages the greatest of Greek 
cities. They had their own languages, their own systems of 
civilization ; they had now their own forms of Christianity. 
The Arab was not more foreign to them than the Roman; in 
Syria he was infinitely less foreign. Contemptuous toleration 
at the hands of a Mahometan Caliph seemed to be ano heavier 
lot than persecution at the hands of an Orthodox Emperor. 
Syria and Egypt then, when the native population deemed 
that they had nothing to lose by a change of masters, fell 
away at the first touch of the invader. The case was very 
different where men had something to lose. Asia Minor and 
Africa doubtless had their grievances under Roman rule, but 
there was no temptation to exchange those grievances for 
incomparably greater grievances under Saracen rule. The 
Saracen therefore won Africa only by hard fighting, spread 
over a time of sixty years. Asia Minor he never won at all. 
The Caliphs, Haroun and tke rest, plundered, but they never 
conquered ; and, strange as it may seem to ears used only 
to conventional talk about the ‘ Lower Empire,’ the Saracens, 
when their first enthusiasm was over, had no special fondness 
for meeting the disciplined Roman armies in open battle. 
The losses of the seventh century, the subjugation of Syria 
and Egypt, the utter devastation of Africa, scourges fearful as 
they were to Christendom and to humanity, were distinct 
gains to the Empire as a power. They changed the unwieldy 
Empire of Justinian into the Empire of Leo the Isaurian, 
still vast, still scattered, still without conscious national being, 
but comparatively compact, incomparably stronger, and gra- 
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dually becoming identified with the leading nationality within 
its borders. 

Leo is Finlay’s chosen hero. And, without professing to 
follow him into all the details of the reforms which Finlay 
holds him to have wrought, we can see that the hero is not 
unworthily chosen. With him, according to Finlay, the Ro- 
man Empire ends and the Byzantine Empire begins. The 
formula expresses the fact that, from Leo’s day, the Empire 
received a new life and flourished in a new character; but the 
formula is liable to mislead. Any one who did not know the 
story would understand that the accession of Leo was marked 
by some violent break, by some outward change of title, 
perhaps even that Leo was a foreign conqueror who destroyed 
one dominion and set up another. All that really happened 
was that one of the revolutions which were as common in the 
Empire at the end of the seventh century as in the middle of 
the second gave the crown of the as yet undivided Roman 
Empire to a man of great ability, who saved his dominions 
from foreign enemies, and gave them a new strength at home 
jand abroad. There is no kind of visible break, such as is 
suggested by the change of name, between the Empire before 
Leo and the Empire after him. So, more than three hundred 
years later, when Finlay comes to the revolution which gave the 
crown to Isaac Komnénos, he does not indeed draw the same 
kind of wide line in the titles of the divisions of his- book, but 
he repeatedly speaks of the time as marking an era in a way 
which one hardly sees that his facts pear out. It may well 
be, as Finlay says, that at this point the influence of the 
great aristocratic families supplanted the influence of the 
trained officials of an earlier time; but this is hardly marked 
enough on the surface of the history to mark this as the time 
when the Empire definitely became Greek. But there are two 
points where there is a manifest break, two points at which 
some change of nomenclature must be made, because at each 
there is a distinct change in the outward position of the 
Empire. Of these the later is recognized by Finlay, the 
earlier is not. Down to the fall of Constantinople in the 
East, down to the abdication of Francis the Second in the 
West, there was no change of title ; the Emperor of the Romans 
remained Emperor of the Romans, however shifting might be 
the extent of his dominions. But from 800 to 1453 there 
were commonly two, sometimes more, claimants of the title. 
The two Empires must be distinguished in some way, and 
from 800 to 1204 ‘ Eastern’ and ‘Western’ seem the simplest 
forms of distinction. But for ‘ Hastern’ it is just as easy, and 
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sometimes more expressive, to say ‘ Byzantine;’ only itis well 
not to begin the use of either name as long as the Empire 
keeps even its nominal unity. With the coronation of Charles 
the Great, that nominal unity comes to an end. The Old 
Rome passes away from even the nominal dominion of the 
prince who reigns in the New. The other great break is at 
the taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204. Then 
the Eastern Empire was utterly broken up, and the poor sha- 
dow of the Latin Empire of Romania took its place at Con- 
stantinople. Two, for awhile three, Empires, which we can 
call nothing but Greek, arose at Nikaia, at Trebizond, and in 
Epeiros. Among these, the Emperors of Nikaia overthrew the 
last fragments of the Latin Empire ; they won back Constan- 
tinople, and reigned there again till their own overthrow by 
the Turk. In this period—instead, first, of one undivided 
Empire, then of two rival Empires—we have a crowd of con- 
tending powers, which we must distinguish how we can. Only 
now the fact of national rivalry between Greeks and Latins 
stares us fully in the face. The fragments of the Empire 
which fell to pieces in 1204 are all of them unmistakably 
Greek, though the events of 1204 placed some of them under 
Latin rulers. The Empire of Leo, even the Empire of the 
Macedonians, is not Greek; it is only in the way to become 
Greek. The Empire of the Komnénoi is unmistakably 
Greek. Soon after their fall, just before the crusading con- 
quest, the Empire became, by the loss of Bulgaria, absolutely 
coextensive with the artificial Greek nation as we have defined 
it. Leaving out such survivals as were still left in Sicily and 
Southern Italy, the Empire consisted of those lands which 
were at once Greek in speech and Orthodox in creed. 

The Empire of Leo the Isaurian was less than the Empire 
of Justinian, by the loss of Spain, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
those parts of Italy which passed under the rule of the Lom- 
bards. It still contained Old Rome, with central and southern 
Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily. The Iconoclast controversy led 
{o the separation of Rome and all Italy, except the extreme 
south, a separation which was formally consummated by the 
coronation of Charles the Great. There were now two Roman 
Empires, and of them that which must now distinguish as 
‘Eastern’ or ‘ Byzantine’ was, by the fact of its separation, 
driven another step in a purely Greek direction. On the sepa- 
ration of the Empires presently followed the separation of 
the Churches. Not fully and formally consummated till the 


eleventh century, it may be looked on as practically accom- 


plished before the end of the ninth, in the patriarchate of 
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Photios. We now get the religious as well as the national 
distinction. The Eastern, Greek, or Orthodox Church, is dis- 
tinguished from the Western, Latin, or Catholic Church. 
Almost at the same moment, during the same reign of the 
Macedonian Basil, the great island which lay between the 
East and the West was finally lopped away from the Eastern . 
Empire. Notwithstanding vigorous attempts, in the great 
days which were to come, to win back the greatest of Greek 
islands, the Greek inhabitants of Sicily passed under the rule 
of the Saracen till the day of comparative deliverance, when 
Greek and Saracen together passed under the rule of the 
Norman. But the Byzantine power west of the Hadriatic 
did not yet wholly pass away. The very moment of the 
loss of Sicily was attended by a large extension of the By- 
zantine province in Southern Italy. That province held out 
against all attacks of Lombard Dukes and Western Em- 
perors, till Byzantine Italy passed under Norman rule. The 
Byzantine power in Italy may be looked on as, for all prac- 
tical purposes, coming to an end with the fall of Bari in 1071. 
Technically, but very unpractically, it might be iooked on as 
lasting till the time when King Roger of Sicily added Naples 
to his dominions on the mainland. 

Thus, between the accession of the Isaurian dynasty in 716 
and the accession of the lasting Komnénian dynasty in 1081, 
the Eastern Empire lost all its possessions west of the Hadri- 
atic. It was now confined to the great south-eastern peninsula 
of Europe, to the peninsula of lesser Asia, and to the islands 
which surround and connect them. Within these limits it 
went through several of those vicissitudes of decay and re- 
covery of power which are the characteristic feature of its 
history. During the greater part of this period the Empire 
still had no national character: its emperors and generals 
were of all nations, Isaurians, Slaves, Armenians. But, what- 
ever they were by birth, they had to come under the law of 
adoption, they had to become Roman on one side and Greek 
on another. In Europe the great strife is with the Slaves, 
above all with that great section of them which had taken the 
name of their Bulgarian conquerors. Of this long strife, both - 
in Old Greece and other parts of the Empire, we have said 
somewhat in our former article.* The Empire, as we there 
showed, won the day in that great struggle. Not only were 
the Slavonic settlements in Greece subdued and Hellenized 
afresh, but Bulgaria itself, in its widest extent from Kastoria 
to the Danube, again became a province of the Eastern Rome. 
* See ‘ The Southern Slaves,’ p. 182. 
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And now for the first time the fact stood out that the Eastern 
Rome had put on a national character. It was not now as 
when Greeks and Slaves and endless other nations had obeyed 
a single central Roman power. The conquest of Bulgaria 
now meant the national subordination of the Slave to the 
Greek. A series of distinctly national revolts followed, which 
ended in the final foundation of the second, perhaps more 
strietly the third, Bulgarian kingdom, the kingdom as much 
Rouman or Wallachian as Bulgarian, which began in 1186. 
Between this kingdom and the Empire the boundary constantly 
fluctuated, but neither the Latin nor the Greek lords of Con- 
stantinople could again bring Bulgaria under their power. This 
parting off of a great province by a national revolt, a process 
wholly different from conquest from without, left the Empire 
in Europe almost wholly Greek. It was Greek, except so far 
as the Albanian name was beginning to be heard; excepting 
too the small Slavonic survival in Peloponnésos and the small 
touman survival on Pindos. It was by a true instinct that, 
though the Crusaders gave their dominion at Constantinople 
the formal title of the Empire of Romania, Western writers 
commonly spoke of the whole extent of the later Empire as 
Greece. 

In Asia meanwhile came the splendid period of the Mace- 
donian dynasty, the days of Nikephoros Phokas, John Tzimiskés, 
and Basil the Bulgarian-slayer. The Byzantine arms were 
carried to the Euphrates ; Tarsos, Edessa, and Antioch itself 
were won back to Christendom ; Roman provinces of Cilicia 
and Syria again arose; Armenia was again a dependent land 
of Cesar. Less than sixty years after the death of Basil, the 
power of the Saracen had passed away, and the Seljuk Turk 
stood in his place. The overthrow of Romanos Diogenés at 
Manzikert led to the loss of the mass of the Asiatic provinces. 
The Turk reigned at Nikaia, to be beaten back to Iconium by 
the arms of the Crusaders and the Komnénoi. But for the 
last half of the eleventh century the dominion of the Empire 
never again stretched from sea to sea across the massive 
peninsula of Asia Minor. The inland regions passed away 
for ever to the Turk, first to the Seljuk and then to the 
Ottoman. 


We must here make our confession. The sad fatality of 
article-writing has come upon us; we cannot finish our tale 
on the same scale on which we began it. We have no space 
left to follow out in such detail as we should have been well 
pleased to do, either the various notices which are preserved 
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to us of the state of Old Greece during the strictly Byzantine 
time before the Empire was broken in pieces by the Crusaders, 
or to follow out the fates of the Greek nation in the wider 
sense after that greatest of all blows to the Byzantine power. 
On the former head Hopf has brought together a number of 
notices from a source from which Finlay has not drawn at all, 
namely, the Lives of the Saints, which, sometimes historical, 
sometimes legendary, sometimes purely mythical, in all three 
stages never fail to throw light on the condition of the times 
in which the stories are iaid. With regard to the second head, 
we can now do but little beyond calling attention to the fact 
which Hopf has brought out at length, that the Latin con- 
quest only confirmed tendencies which were at work already. 
The work of feudalism and separation had already begun. 
Some lands had already split off from the Empire. Greek 
rulers were growing into independent princes; some lands, 
like Cyprus, and for a while Corfu, had already passed under 
Latin rule. After 1204 the Greek nation, which had just 
begun to show itself as a nation, was divided among a crowd 
of rulers, Greek and Latin, till all were united, step by step, 
in common bondage to the Ottoman. Corfu alone, though it 
has changed masters several times, has at all times escaped 
the rule of the Turk. But separation and bondage only 
brought out the national being more strongly. The Greeks— 
that is those who were Greek in speech and Greek in faith 
—could everywhere be marked as one people, different as 
might be their political case. We might enlarge on the 
wonderful improvement which adversity wrought in both 
rulers and people. The emperors of Nikaia, wise and valiant 
rulers, with their throne defended by native infantry, the 
brave archers of the Bithynian hills, are a contrast indeed to 
the emperors who reigned in Constantinople before and after 
them. We might enlarge too on other points, as the singular 
relations which were entered into between the Ottoman Sultans 
and the Greek Church and nation, which caused certain 
classes among the Greeks, while none the less bondslaves of 
the Turk, to become in some sort a ruling body among the 
subject nations. But there is one point of view in which the 
leap from 1204 to our own time is not unnatural. It is 
singular how little the geographical position of the Greek 
nation has changed from what it was then. The Latin 
and the Ottoman thrust themselves in, but only as ruling 
races, nowhere forming the people of the land. But those 
races which are anywhere entitled to rank as the people 
of the land, Greeks, Bulgarians, the older Turkish races 
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in the inland parts of Asia Minor, have shifted their places 
much less than one would have expected during the course 
of more than six hundred years. The chief change has 
been the Albanian settlement in several parts of Old Greece, 
conspicuously in Attica itself. But, as far as the practical 
questions of the day are concerned, this does not affect the 
boundaries of the Greek nation. The Albanians of Greece are 
Greeks by adoption. They threw in their lot heart and soul 
with the Greeks in the War of Independence, and some of its 
noblest heroes were of Albanian blood. The same may be 
said of the smaller Rouman or Wallachian element in 
northern Greece, the remnant of the days when Thessaly was 
known as Great Wallachia () weyékn Brayia). Of all the 
crimes and follies that diplomacy ever committed, none ever 
was greater than the absurdly narrow frontier which was 
given to the modern Greek kingdom. It is absolutely inde- 
fensible on any ground. No reason could be given for setting 
free one part of the nation and leaving another in bondage. 
If Turkish rule was the blessing which diplomatists seem to 
deem it, if the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire was that precious thing which treaties affirm it to be, 
no reason can be given why Attica or Peloponnésos, Euboia 
or Naxos, should have been cut off from its beneficent sway. 
If it was that accursed thing which those deem it who know 
best what it is, no reason can be given why Epeiros and 
Thessaly and Macedonia, Crete and Chios and Rhodes, and 
Psara the birthplace of Kanarés, should have been condemned 
to abide in barbarian bondage, while kindred lands were set 
free. The whole Greek nation had risen wherever it was 
physically possible that they should rise; all had suffered 
the same wrongs; all had the same claims, the same hopes, 
the same feelings of newly - born nationality. The dictate 
of common sense was: ‘As you have suffered together and 
striven together, the chains of all of you shall be broken 
together ; you shall together enter into the joys of freedom.’ 
The answer of diplomacy was: ‘ No; I will set part of you free 
and leave the rest in chains. I will draw an arbitrary line ; 
those on one side shall have all that you have striven for ; 
those on the other side of it shall be left for the Turk to deal 
with as he will. Crete has fought so valiantly for freedom 
that its freedom might lead to some new danger. If Crete 
is added to the new kingdom, the wisest prince in Europe will 
not refuse its crown. Crete therefore shall not be part of the 
new kingdom. The Sultan has so fully exercised his sovereign 
rights, especially the divine right of massacre, in Chios and in 
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Cyprus, that we cannot think of interfering with his rights in 
those parts of his empire.’ Common sense said: ‘If a new 
state is to be formed, it should be large enough and strong 
enough to act as an independent power—strong enough to feel 
its resources and to exercise them—strong enough to walk 
alone, and not to be cut off from that first instinct of newborn 
powers, which bids them grow if they can.’ Diplomacy ruled 
that the new state should be small, weak, forbidden to act, 
forbidden to grow—condemned, as far as the bidding of diplo- 
macy can condemn an energetic race, to remain for ever in 
tutelage, to remain for ever a swaddled child, instead of going 
forth in the free vigour of renewed youth. The professed 
object of diplomacy is to avoid ‘ difficulties’ and ‘complica- 
tions ;’ the common work of diplomacy is to create them. 
Never was a more fertile crop of them sown than when 
Epeiros, Thessaly, and Crete were forbidden to form parts 
of free Greece. Nothing leads to difficulties and complica- 
tions so surely as reasonable discontent. And to draw such a 
frontier as was drawn was to plant the most reasonable, the 
most righteous, the most lasting, discontent on both sides of 
the unnatural line. 

There can be only one excuse for doing things by halves, 
for beginning a good work and leaving it unfinished. That is, 
when physical strength fails to finish it now, and when a fair 
hope is left of finishing it another time. There was no such 
excuse for those who invented the Greece of the present map. 
The Turkish power was broken; Mahmoud was on his knees; 
it was as easy to wrest twenty provinces from him as one. 
Crete could have been declared free as easily as Euboia; 
Thessaly could have been declared free as easily as Attica. 
But to follow wisdom and to do righteousness was not in the 
hearts of diplomatists. They better loved to follow their own 
narrow vision, their own crooked instincts. They decreed 
that Greece should be ‘ petty,’ and ever since every lounger 
and chatterer has thought it clever to sneer at her for 
being ‘ petty.’ 

The time has come again. The Turkish power is again 
broken ; Abd-ul-Hamid is on his knees yet more hopelessly 
than Mahmoud was. No diplomacy can again set up an inde- 
pendent Turkish power in Europe. The talk about the Turk 
as a barrier against Russia or against anything else has 
passed away. ‘Those who seemed lately to love the Turk are 
turning against him. The clamour of those who delight in 
war seems now to be, not for war against the Russian on be- 
half of the Turk, but rather for war against Turk and Russian 
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together on behalf of it is not very clear what. And even in 
this frenzy there is a certain true instinct which feels that, 
if the Turk exists any longer as a power in Europe, he is 
more likely to exist as a tool of Russia than as a barrier 
against Russia. One reason more is thus added to the many 
reasons which there were before for getting rid of him 
altogether from Europe and European Asia, for sending him 
back, at the very nearest, to the old Seljuk quarters at 
Iconium. No reason, except sheer delight in the horrors of 
his rule, can be given for prolonging his rule for another 
moment over any spot of European ground. Every reason 
that can be pleaded for free Servia, for free Bulgaria, pleads 
no less for free Crete and free Thessaly. We claim for the 
Greek nation that whole extent of land in Europe and Asia 
wherever their race and speech is the race and speech of the 
Christian population ; and with that we claim for them their 
own ancient capital, the city of the Constantines, the Leos, 
and the Basils. We claim all this on the score of simple 
justice, on the score of that general philanthropy which, 
when Greeks are concerned, is not ashamed of the name of 
philhellenism. But the same cause may be supported on 
quite other grounds, on grounds of policy and expediency, 
perhaps even of ‘ British interests.’ It is curious to see those 
who a little time back were frenzied against the cause of 
either the Greek or the Slave, now taking up the cause, if not 
of the Slave, at least of the Greek. And in very truth, if 
people are afraid about the Straits, the Straits cannot be in | 
such safe hands as those of a people who would receive from 
the beginning, as part of the conditions of their position, 
whatever regulations with regard to these Straits the wisdom 
of Europe might light upon. The Straits would be far safer 
in the hands of the independent Greek than they can be in the 
hands of the vassal Turk. If a barrier is needed against 
Russia, no barrier will be so sure as an independent people 
who will owe nothing to Russia. Far better indeed would it 
have been to have worked out some scheme which might have 
kept the South-Eastern nations together by some kind of 
federal or imperial tie. But that hope was taken away when 
the other powers left South-Eastern Europe to its fate, and 
left Russia to do the work in her own way. Russia has done 
the work in her own way, a way, naturally enough, good for 
the Bulgarian and bad for the Greek. Russia was not. likely 
to do anything for Greece, when Greece was, by the lowest 
backstairs intrigues of a court, kept back from taking any 
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art in the work which Russia was left to do alone. When 

er army was standing ready to go to the help of her en- 
slaved brethren, as the armies of the free Slavonic lands had 
gone to the help of their enslaved brethren, her hands were 
mysteriously tied. Her people had to stand by and keep 
themselves how they could from the work for which they were 
ready and to which the highest duty called them. And later 
again, when the strain could be borne no longer, when the 
liberating army had actually passed the frontier, diplomatic 
pressure again stepped in and bade the liberators stand by, 
while their brethren were left to do what they could single- 
handed against their tyrants. All this is the more reason why 
the Greek cause should be warmly pressed in the Congress 
which is now sitting. Greece, so cruelly hindered from acting 
for herself, has the more right to look for favourable help from 
others. Free Greece must be extended far beyond the present 
absurd boundary. Wherever Hellénes form the mass of the 
Christian people, that land should be Hellas. It matters not 
that Hellas, so defined, will be anything but a continuous 
territory. Greece is now, and must ever be, a scattered land, 
a land of coasts and islands and peninsulas, where the com- 
munication between one part and another is mainly by sea. 
Such a scattered land could afford to allow her inland neigh- 
bours to come down at this or that point to the great highway 
of commerce. She need not imitate Austrian jealousy towards 
Montenegro. A Greek state might well stretch from Durazzo 
_to Trebizond. But it need not stretch continuously new, any 
more than it did of old. The Slave may have his outlets to the 
sea in Europe; the Turk—the old Seljuk Turk, not the robber- 
gang of the Ottoman—may well have his outlets to the sea in 
Asia. It is wonderful how nearly the map of such a Greek 
state as we have sketched out answers to the map of many 
periods of past history. It does so, because the same causes 
have worked in past times and in present. The massive 
inland region of South-Eastern Europe has become the home 
of the Slave. The massive inland region of the Western Asiatic 
peninsula has become the home of the Turk. But the coasts, 
the islands, the long and slender peninsulas, all that caused 
South-Eastern Europe first to become Europe, belong to the 
people who led the way in European civilization, and who 
now, refreshed by adoption, taught by adversity, are far from 
being left furthest behind in the race which they began. 
Greece claims her own. It is for Europe, if any sense either 
of righteousness or of policy be left, to give her back her 
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own. No state has sinned more deeply against Greece than 
England has sinned in later days. In old Greek fable it was 
the hand which dealt the blow which alone could cure it. It is 
for England, at this great crisis of the world’s history, to undo 
her own wrong, to wipe out her own shame, and to let the 
year in which we are living be an era from which future 
history may date the restoration of the Greek nation to the 
place in Europe which belongs to it of right. ‘0 
E.A.F. 


Art, VIIT.—The Congregational View of Religious 


Communion. 
‘English Independent,’ May 10th and 17th. 


Ir is with some a question whether the Congregational Union 
acted with wisdom or dignity, or in harmony with its own best 
traditions, in devoting so much thought and attention to the 
vague proposals as to a new basis for religious communion, 
which were put forward by the Leicester Conference. The 
movement, it is argued, has been lifted into an importance it 
would not otherwise have possessed by the action of its oppo- 


nents, and that action has betrayed English Congregation- 
alists into a position inconsistent alike with their cherished 
principles and the noblest precedents of their history. The divi- 
sion on the resolution of the Union showed that the opinion 
does not prevail widely among Congregationalists, and it is 
not shared by any large number outside their ranks. We be- 
lieve that the broader and more catholic the spirit in which 
the whole subject is looked at, the less disposition will there 
be to treat the action of the Conference in this nonchalant 
style. Whatever may have been the views of some of its pro- 
moters, those who so far minimize the significance of so bold 
a procedure as to insist that the objects of its leaders were 
limited to a simple manifestation of Christian charity, must 
have given little heed to the facts. The fundamental principle 
is, as is clearly seen by all opponents of the gospel, a direct 
blow at its Divine authority; and when that blow was de- 
livered by Congregational ministers, the only ground on 
which the Union could decline to notice it was that the men 
were themselves so insignificant that their action might be 
treated with contemptuous silence. 

We have little patience, indeed, with the persistent endea- 
yours which have since been made to represent this as a very 
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trivial matter. It was not so, and in the present state of 
religious parties in this country it was utterly impossible that 
it should be so. But if this representation were admitted, 
the chief conveners of the Conference are only open to the 
more severe censure, since, on their own showing, they cannot 
even urge the plea that the greatness of the work they had 
in hand excused them for the disquietude and pain they have 
unwillingly given to those with whom they were still on terms 
of Christian brotherhood. They must have been shortsighted 
indeed if they did not foresee the agitation and turmoil which 
have resulted from their action. If they risked all without 
having in view any object at all commensurate with the evil 
which was sure to accrue, it is not easy to see how they are 
to be defended. Too zealous friends have injured them by 
injudicious advocacy. In their anxiety to convict the Union 
of having yielded to unreasoning—one of them has been kind 
enough to talk of ‘artificially stimulated ’—panic, they have 
not seen that they were exposing their flank to a new, and, if 
possible, more fatal attack. 

But whatever view be taken on this particuiar point, all true 
friends of Congregationalism must rejoice not less in the tone 
of the discussion than in the decisive issue which was reached. 
Theological controversies are apt to become unduly heated, 
for where men feel deeply they speak strongly; and earnest 
utterances, which really show nothing more than strong con- 
victions, are easily mistaken for outbursts of passion. Hap- 
pily there was little if anything of this kind to explain in 
the lengthened discussion in the Union, which was as credit- 
able for the moderation and dignity which were preserved 
throughout as for its sustained ability. Yet it must be confessed 
that there were not lacking elements of a provocative char- 
acter. When the Chairman of an assembly engaged in such a 
controversy abandons his position as a moderator, and himself 
enters the lists as an eager and able partizan, it is super- 
fluous to point out that the situation necessarily becomes one 
of extreme tension. Asa matter of fact, the most powerful 
argument—indeed, the only argument which was worth the 
name—against the action of the Committee was that contained 
in the opening address of the Chairman, who, in disregard of the 
understood law of public meetings, assailed resolutions which 
were not actually before the meeting. The additional strength 
which was thus given to the opposition was of less importance 
than the loss of power to the Chair itself. When Mr. Brown 
on the second morning of debate asked whether he was the 
only person to be muzzled e the assembly, he really indi- 
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cated the position which he ought to have occupied, and the 
peril to which the meeting was exposed by his abandonment 
of it. It was meant that he should be ‘muzzled’ just as the 
Speaker of the House of Commons is ‘ muzzled.’ The restraint 
imposed upon the latter is indeed far more serious than any to 
which the Chairman of the Union is required to submit, and 
the Speaker has the additional disadvantage that he is a repre- 
sentative of a constituency, which may desire to have its views 
set before the House. Very occasionally, not more perhaps than 
once ina generation, a Speaker may feel himself bound to en- 
gage in debate, but when the rare necessity arises he leaves the 
chair for the time, and speaks from the floor as an ordinary 
member. The House of Commons only requires what is neces- 
sary in the president of every deliberative assembly, and 
though any honour which the Congregational Union may have 
to confer is very slight as compared with that which the 
Speaker enjoys, it must be trivial indeed if silence on the 
‘burning questions’ of the assembly:during the session over 
which he presides is too heavy a price for its Chairman to pay. 

The interposition of Mr. Brown had not even the excuse 
which might have existed if his opposition to the resolu- 
tions of the Committee had proceeded from any vital differ- 
ence of principle. The prominence which he gave to the 
subject, the ability with which he supported his view, the ring 
of passionate earnestness which sounded through his appeals, 
might easily produce the impression that the points at issue 
were very serious. But when, on careful analysis of the 
speech, we find that the Chairman was at one with the Com- 
mittee as to the theology of the Resolutions, and agreed with 
them as to the necessity of such an Evangelical basis to the 
strength and prosperity of a Christian Church, the difference 
which remains seems too small to evoke such intense feeling. 
The opposition, it may be well to say, consisted of at least 
three sections. The first was composed of the few who were 
not in accord with the matter of the Resolutions. There was a 
second class, consisting of men who, though themselves believ- 
ing in the doctrines enunciated, were not prepared to regard 
them as a basis of fellowship in the Congregational Union, 
which they think might include a Rationalist as well as an 
Evangelical party. This, too, was a small section, and those 
who belonged to it must have evolved their ideas of Congre- 
gationalism out of their own consciousness rather than out 
of its history. The two parties combined would have made 
a miserably poor show even as compared with the small 
minority that actually voted if they had not been joined by a 
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third section, which regarded any declaration as inopportune 
and undignified. This was the party whose views found expres- 
sion in Mr. Brown’s address. He urged that the declaration was 
not demanded by the circumstances ; that it bore a dangerous 
resemblance to a creed ; that it revealed an undignified appre- 
hension as to a movement which might safely be left to run 
its own course. Now all these are points of policy which 
might very fairly have been urged in committee, and which, 
if we are rightly informed, were carefully considered there, 
but unfortunately without the benefit of Mr. Brown’s presence 
or advice. We cannot regard any of the objections as involy- . 
ing any principle so grave as to justify a course so unusual 
and inconvenient as that which he adopted, especially if he 
had not at some previous stage of the proceedings sought by 
means of protest and private conference to avoid the necessity 
for taking a position of antagonism, which must have been as 
painful to himself as it was embarrassing to the assembly. 

There must have been a very deep and wide-spread feel- 
ing that action was imperative, or the plea for forbearance 
which the Chairman so powerfully urged must have met with 
more extensive support in the assembly. His personal influ- 
ence and his official position alike gave additional weight to 
an argument which could hardly have been presented in a 
manner more fitted to captivate the imagination or move 
the hearts of Congregationalists. It appealed to them alike 
on their strongest and their weakest side, on that dislike of 
creeds which has been their glory, and on that individualism 
which is one of their greatest perils, and which, if pushed to 
an extreme, renders all common action impossible. Never- 
theless it failed to secure its end. It was heard with admira- 
tion and respect, but it did not satisfy the hearers that any 
confederation of Churches, even one so loose and informal in 
its organization as the Congregational Union, could exist 
without a clear understanding as to its own fundamental prin- 
ciple. The continuance in it of men admitted to be of high 
character and unsullied honour, who nevertheless repudiated 
the doctrines asserted alike in the Chairman’s own utterances 
and the Resolutions proposed by the Committee, was the most 
conclusive answer to those who asserted that as to the Evan- 
gelical character of the Union mistake was impossible. 

That Mr. Picton, at all events, was not prepared to admit 
that the Union must be an exclusively Evangelical body, was 
apparent throughout his speech—a speech which was touching 
in its pathos, though nothing could be more unsatisfactory in 
argument. It was a frank admission that the doctrine by 
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which his own spiritual life had been quickened and his cha- 
racter formed had ceased to command his iniellectual assent. 
But so far from admitting that this change of view must 
enforce his retirement, he pleaded with all earnestness that 
the Union should not only still retain him as one of its mem- 
bers, but should allow him and his associates to carry on 
a movement for undermining its fundamental truths without 
protest or remonstrance ; and in support of his argument he 
adduced the counsel of Gamaliel, and advised the Union to 
imitate it. There is nothing in the counsel of this ‘ worldly- 
wise’ Pharisee which under any circumstances should com- 
mend it to a Christian assembly, except as a warning against 
the employment of coercion to repress new opinions. It was 
meant to dissuade the Sanhedrim from using force against the 
apostles, and the objection to it is that it rests upon the ground 
of the merest expediency what ought to have been based upon 
au eternal principle of right. But defective as it is, even as an 
exhortation to magistrates, it assumes a far worse character 
when addressed to a Christian assembly as an argument 
against its maintaining a definite ground of principle. If an 
act of excommunication had been contemplated, the reference 
would have had more show of appropriateness. As an objection 
to a proposal that the Union should, in reply to a challenge 
which was really as distinct in Mr. Picton’s own speech as in 
the language of Mr. Wilks at the Conference, reaffirm its own 
principles, it was absolutely beside the mark. Gamaliel was 
so far from counselling that the Sanhedrim should conceal 
its own attachment to the old faith, that he does not appear to 
have objected to its action in enforcing silence upon the 
apostles. The parallel, indeed, utterly fails when it comes to 
be examined. The Union was perfectiy prepared to carry out 
the policy of the old Rabbi in relation to the Leicester Confer- 
ence. The idea of preventing its members from doing their 
own work in their own methods is too absurd to have suggested 
itself to the wildest imagination of the most excited partizan. 
It was not the liberty of Mr. Picton which had to be main- 
tained, but that of the Congregational Union. The right of 
the Conference to group men on the principle of ‘ selective 
spiritual affinities’ was not questioned, and it might have 
been supposed that the right of the Congregational Union to 
adhere to another principle of association—that on which it 
was originally constituted—would have been equally recog- 
nized. But though the right might not actually be denied, 
Mr. Picton’s argument assumed that it could not be exercised 
without some grievance to him and those who think with him. 
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For it was this and nothing more which he so earnestly depre- 
cated, and in opposition to which he appealed to the example of 
Gamaliel. Practically he asked that a small minority should be 
allowed to work a complete revolution in the basis of the 
Union, and by his argument implied that if this modest re- 
quest were refused its members would be ungenerously, if not 
unfairly, dealt with. Had his wish been granted, the Union 
would in fact have been transformed into another Conference, 
where all points of belief were held to be matters of indiffer- 
ence. To suggest that if his old associates did not comply 
with his desire they would show themselves narrower than 
Gamaliel himself, was more ingenious than fair. 

The laissez - faire policy would, as Mr. Picton’s speech 
abundantly proves, have been the surrender of the whole 
position. Mr. Brown argued in favour of the same course as 
Mr. Picton, but the latter unquestionably took the true view 
of its significance, and his arguments might well have led 
Mr. Brown to distrust his own conclusions. The difference 
between them was very marked. The one evidently thought 
the time was come when so much stress should not be laid 
upon doctrine at all. The other contended that the theo- 
logical character of the Union was so firmly established, 
that not even its enemies could suspect it of such Jatitudin- 
arianism. ‘They were allies as against the Resolutions, but 
they were in just as decided, though probably unrecognized, 
antagonism to each other. The appeal of Mr. Picton was, 
in truth, an answer to that of Mr. Brown. The one asked 
to have his position tolerated, if not sanctioned, on the 
ground that he was still in spiritual sympathy with the Union, 
though he had abandoned some of its doctrines; and had his 
wishes been complied with, it must have been inferred that 
those doctrines were no longer esteemed of vital importance. 
The other, on the contrary, insisted that it was so notorious 
that the contrary was true, that the Union might with perfect 
safety keep silence, and leave both its own members and the 
outside world to interpret that silence as they pleased. 

The principle on which this advice proceeds is doubtful 
under any circumstances. A society as well as an individual 
is bound to take care of its character, and it is not always 
wise or right for either to stand upon dignity, and disdain all 
explanation of appearances that may appear suspicious. Even 
if a denomination feels itself able to brave the taunts of 
enemies, and leave events to vindicate it against their as- 
saults, there are occasions when its members owe it to its 
friends in other Christian communities not to allow needless 
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misunderstandings to arise as to its position. Congregation- 
alism is a branch of catholic Christendom, and there are 
numbers who are attached to other systems who nevertheless 
feel that any weakness or faltering loyalty to its well-known 
principles on the part of its members would be an injury, not 
only to it, but to the Church of Christ as a whole. Is it ex- 
pedient, is it in accordance with the true catholic idea of the 
Church, is it courteous or right for Congregationalists to 
affect a lofty indifference to the opinions of such men, and 
to insist that the history of their Churches ought to save 
them from the unfavourable judgment which some unfor- 
tunate appearances might seem to warrant ? 

But there is a fundamental error in Mr. Brown’s reason- 
ings on this point. ‘We are,’ he said, ‘too fearful of our 
reputation. We have but to work for God and preach the 
gospel, and God will take care of it.’ The fallacy here lurks 
in the word ‘ we.’ Doubtless God will care for those who do 
His work and preach His gospel, but the question raised was 
whether the Congregational Union as such was to fulfil this 
mission. The Resolutions were a simple preaching of the 
gospel and nothing more, and if the Union for some reason 
or other was to be prohibited from a declaration of the truth, 
it could not appropriate the consolation given by its Chairman. 
In that case each individual would stand alone, and the Union, 
composed of men uttering separate and contradictory voices, 
and giving no distinct testimony of its own, would be simply 
powerless. ‘Ihave no faith,’ says Mr. Brown, ‘in the ultimate 
outcome of any communion which regards as secondary con- 
ditions the Incarnation and the redemptive work of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.’ But his argument means that the Union 
should lay down no conditions at all, and that even on points 
admitted by himself to be vital it should be silent, because ‘we’ 
(that is, many of its members) ‘are speaking in a hundred 
nobler and more effectual ways.’ He overlooked the fact 
that there might be, and indeed that there are some (be the 
number more or less) who are doing their utmost to overthrow 
the authority of the truths which he-holds most precious, and 
who in public conference have asserted that the spiritual life is 
independent of belief in them. When the world hears such 
opposite views from men who have an equally legitimate status 
in the Union, it is a little too much for its representatives to 
put on airs of injured innocence or sublime superiority to cri- 
ticism, and insist that its character protects it from any sus- 
picion of disloyalty to Evangelical truth. The large majority of 
Congregational ministers can afford to take this position if 
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they will; but so long as there are in the Union those who 
avowedly regard the cardinal facts and doctrines of the gospel. 
as unverified speculations, and scoff at the very idea of a 
supernatural religion, it is impossible for it to remain silent 
on the plea that ‘the world knows all about us.’ While it 
maintains such an attitude, all that the world can know is that 
the Union contains two classes of men—the one preaching 
that Jesus Christ ‘ died for our sins, and rose again the third 
day according to the Scriptures,’ and the cther asserting that 
there is no resurrection; that both find a home within its 
borders, and that the Union, in its great comprehensiveness 
and liberality, will not even venture to declare itself on either 
side. What can be the conclusion, except that in a com- 
munity regarded as distinctively Evangelical, all the truths 
which have hitherto been held as most certain and most 
precious have now become open questions? Better a thou- 
sand times that the Congregational Union should at once be 
dissolved, than that it should exhibit such a miserable spectacle 
of impotence, so falsify all the proudest traditions of Congre- 
gationalism, and show itself so utterly unable to keep its 
place in the great works and conflicts of the time. 

We do not care to discuss whether the possibility of such 
a state of things being tolerated had created any extensive 
uneasiness in Congregational circles. A large representative 
Committee, carefully selected so as to include men of different 
schools of thought and from all parts of the country, arrived 
at the conviction, as expressed in the preamble to the Resolu- 
tions, that it had, and the Executive Committee ofthe Union, 
after careful deliberation, endorsed the opinion. We defer to 
such authority. A member of both these bodies has since the 
debate asserted that there has been an ‘ artificially stimulated’ 
panic, but he adduces no evidence to establish it, and it is 
clear he failed to convince his colleagues on either of them. 
What possible bias can have induced these representative men 
to accept inconclusive proof as to the existence of an unrest 
and distrust which had no reality, it is not easy to see. They 
could not but foresee the kind of attack to which they were 
sure to expose themselves, should they resolve boldly to con- 
front that pseudo-liberalism which has tolerance for every- 
thing but loyalty to the old faith. They must have known 
that they would be branded as narrow and reactionary ; that 
their orthodoxy would be regarded as decisive proof of their 
want of learning; and that the assertion of their own liberty 
would be resented as an invasion of the liberties of others. 
If they resolved to brave this, what was more, to place them- 
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selves in antagonism to brethren for whom they had a high 
personal respect, and, worst of all, to create such excitement 
in the Churches, it must have been from a strong conviction 
that there was a serious evil about which it was necessary to 
use great plainness of speech. 

It might have been said, with some show of plausibility, 
that their conclusions revealed only the weakness of panic- 
struck orthodoxy, were it not that the organ of Unitarian 
opinion expresses the same view. Their hopefulness as to 
the movement was the counterpart of the uneasiness which 
was excited in Congregational circles. ‘ The Inquirer’ frankly 
says 


The central doctrines of orthodoxy, we have more than once pointed 
out, are either true or false. If they are true they are tremendous historical 
realities, in respect to which no indifference can be tolerated. . . . When 
the promoters of the Leicester Conference, therefore, proclaimed their new 
discovery—so old and familiar to us—that ‘religious communion is in- 
dependent of doctrinal agreement,’ they affirm that dogmas are of sub- 
ordinate value; they practically reject the very basis of orthodoxy; and 
if they continue to use the old traditional phrases—Incarnation, Atone- 
ment, Regeneration, and the like--they use them in a non-natural sense, 
wholly alien to both the letter and the spirit of the popular theology with 
which they have hitherto been identified. 


This is simply a repetition, in different phraseology, of what 
Dr. Mellor said with so much point and force at the meeting 
of the Union. He was reproached for being severely dogmatic. 
What will be said of the Unitarian journal which lays down 
the same principle with the same hardness and precision ? 
We are willing to believe that there were not a few at Leicester 
whose only fault was that they were carried away by a charity 
which, if somewhat too effusive, was very amiable and sincere; 
but when the exhibition of that charity compromises the 
interests of truth, they must not be surprised if their words 
and deeds are jealously scrutinized. There are many whose 
orthodoxy none would dispute who would join them in doing 
honour to the personal excellence of men whose creed they 
regard as full of error; but it is a long step from this to pro- 
claim to the world that ‘ religious communion is independent 
of doctrinal agreement.’ That Congregationalists should be- 
come anxious when they found even a small section of their 
ministers subscribing to a principle like this, is certainly not 
wonderful. It would have been not only a marvel, but a 
cause of sorrow and distress, if it had been otherwise. We go 
further, and say that if the apparent catholicity of the move- 
ment had cast such a glamour over the Churches generally 
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that they failed to perceive its real character, it would have 
been the solemn duty of all who felt the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances to arouse them from so strange an indifference. 

But there has been no occasion for such appeals. The appre- 
ciation of the tendencies of the Leicester Conference has been 
much more general and intelligent than is supposed by those 
who so glibly assert that Congregationalists have taken little 
heed of it. The persistent efforts of its advocates have had 
the very opposite effect to that which was intended, and have 
only served to extend and deepen the feeling of distrust. The 
great danger was that the spirit of reaction might become too 
powerful, and if this has been prevented it is due to the firm 
and yet moderate action of the Union and its Committee. Had 
their proposals been rejected, we have no hesitation in saying 
that there would have been an outburst of feeling which would 
have astonished those who have given such confident assurances 
that there was no feeling of uneasiness abroad. Certain it is 
that there is far too much vitality and earnestness in the 
Congregational Churches of to-day for them to drift quietly 
into practical Unitarianism, or rather into a desert region of 
Agnosticism, far beyond the confines of Unitarianism. 

The real intent of the Resolutions, passed by a majority of 
the Union so overwhelming that ‘The Inquirer’ may, yell 
doubt ‘if the small minority on the aeterodox ar 
munion side can be called a party,’ hasbeen variously repre- 
sented, or we may rather say, after the. clear and reitgrat¢d 
explanations which were given by their advocates, misrepre- 
sented. The most common suggestion is that the object of 
the Committee was to formulate a creed. We can hardly 
understand how any one who has carefully studied them can 
have arrived at such a conclusion. There is hardly a single 
feature in them which resembles a creed. They do not pro- 
fess to be a complete exposition of Christian doctrine; they do 
not give even in bare outline a summary of the principles on 
which Congregationalists are agreed; they do not mark out 
the points which differentiate their system from those of other 
Christian communities ; they do not even suggest that assent 
to the truths laid down should be enforced on all members 
of the Union. They are an historic testimony as to what 
Congregationalist Churches have taught in the past on the 
points named, and a declaration that they hold the same 
position to-day. Yet even the Chairman speaks of them as a 
creed, and acting upon this view of his own, characterizes them 
in the following not very respectful terms: ‘I am but a poor 
dogmatic theologian, and my opinion may not be worth much, 
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but it strikes me that I have rarely read such a helpless theo. 
logical document as these resolutions.’ This was not very 
complimentary to those by whom the document was drawn up, 
men whom Mr. Brown recognizes as friends, and whom he 
knows to be not so absolutely destitute of acuteness and in- 
telligence that they could not measure the real value of re- 
solutions which they were throwing down for the criticism not 
of the assembly only, but of the world at large. Mr. Brown 
could hardly suppose that they needed him to remind them 
that their document ‘would be scanned keenly by practised 
eyes, and scanned quite as closely for what it does not say as 
well as for what it does say.’ They may possibly have calcu- 
lated, however, that any critic who really wished to deal fairly 
with it would have been careful, before pronouncing on its 
merits, to consider what it actually professed to be, and to 
judge it accordingly. In this they may have been mistaken. 
It may be that the second resolution will be regarded every- 
where as a creed, and consequently that it will provoke a 
verdict very unfavourable to the theological reputation of 
Congregationalism. Be itso. If there are critics who deter- 
mine to assert that a document is what its authors say it is 
not, and what on the face of it it was clearly never intended 
to be, and then proceed to condemn its authors for doing so 
ihélpless]y what they never intended to do at all, there is no 
‘rernedy.- it. ,. The, only appeal lies to the dispassionate 
-eommion senge of these. who can be fair enough to judge 
tnege: Resalutions what they are, and not for what their 
critics insist they were meant to be. 

No doubt the silences are ‘ significant,’ as was more than 
once asserted in the course of the debate, but their significance 
consists in the proof which they furnish that the document 
was not meant to be (adopting once more the Chairman’s 
words) ‘a popular compendium of Evangelical doctrine for 
a pulpit or a platform, where slipshod utterances are kindly 
excused.’ Great as is the excitement which they seem to 
have created in a certain class of minds, they amount simply 
to an affirmation 
that Congregationalists have always regarded the acceptance of the facts 
and doctrines of the Evangelical faith, revealed in the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, as an essential condition of religious com- 
munion in Congregational Churches ; and that among these have always 
been included the Incarnation, the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, His Resurrection, His Ascension and Mediatorial Reign, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal of men; 


and a declaration that these facts and doctrines are held in 
their integrity by Congregational Churches to-day. Does this 
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historical statement admit of question ? ‘The Inquirer’ may, 
at all events, be a witness on this point, when it describes the 
denomination as one ‘which has hitherto prided itself upon 
the strict purity of its faith, and preserved an attitude of 
jealous suspicion towards all restless innovators.’ But if it 
be true, it is hard to see how there could be any danger to 


liberty in stating it, or in expressing a belief that on these 
points the Congregationalists of to-day are at one with their 
fathers. 

It is very useful for controversial purposes to represent this 
as a creed, and to say, as the ‘ Unitarian Herald’ does, in a 
fierce diatribe which evidently expresses the bitterness of dis- 
appointment, and shows that rancour is not monopolized by 
orthodox theologians, that Congregationalists— 
in their terror lest this movement should lead to the enormity of bringing 
into their Churches a James Martineau, a William Ellery Channing, an 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, a Benjamin Jowett, a Stopford Brooke, a John 
Tulloch, an Edwin Abbott—have been led away by the spirit of panic into 


doing their best to set up a law imbued with radically the same spirit as 
the Act of Uniformity. 


But this is nothing more than a piece of ‘ high-falutin,’ which 
hardly needs to be met by serious argument. If it means 
anything, it implies that a number of men cannot associate 
themselves for Christian work and fellowship on the basis of 
a common belief in Christ without manifesting the persecut- 
ing spirit of the Act of Uniformity. Pressed to its ultimate 
issue, this means that the religious liberty of a man is cur- 
tailed if any Christian association lays down principles with 
which he cannot agree. The Congregational Union does not 
claim to be the Church of the nation, does not venture to say 
that its boundaries are those of catholic Christendom, does 
not even profess to include all Congregationalists. It is a 
voluntary confederation of Pedobaptist Churches of the Con- 
gregational order. We have never heard it suggested that it is 
intolerant to Presbyterians because it includes only Congre- 
gationalists. Why ‘should it be condemned because it pro- 
claims its adherence to that Evangelical faith which to it is 
more precious than any form of Church polity ? That in doing 
so it deprives its fellowship of the presence of some men 
whom it holds in high honour, may be a subject of regret, but 
it is inevitable. Among the men named, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley would not sacrifice his Erastianism in order to join 
the Congregational Union, and the Union would not enter into 
alliance with the State in order to comprehend him; yet no 
one complains of either one or the other for holding fast by a 
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position which has been conscientiously taken up. Why 
should the Union be censured for being as firm and outspoken 
in its avowal of Evangelical, as in its maintenance of Free 
Church, principles? It fulminates no censures and utters no 
anathemas. It simply asserts that it has distinct convictions, 
and means neither to conceal nor compromise them. 

But the ‘ Unitarian Herald’ understands the views of the 
supporters of the resolutions better than they do themselves. 


It may be replied that these Resolutions are not to be used as a test of 
the fitness of ministers for membership in the Union, or of the admissi- 
bility of Churches to filiation with the Union, but to be taken simply as a 
declaration of what is held by Congregationalists as an essential condition 
of religious communion with them. We shall see. We entertain Mr. 
Wood’s grave suspicion that these Resolutions will shortly be put in opera- 
tion as engines of repression, and perhaps of exclusion from the Union in 
the case of certain ministers. It may be that the leaders are too worldly- 
wise to go so far, but we shall not be surprised to find that rash counsels 
prevail, and that Mr. Mark Wilks, Mr. Picton, and Mr. Wood are dropped 
out of the Union. 


As an illustration of Christian charity this is perfect, especi- 
ally as coming from the organ of a school which prides itself 
specially on its goodness. The authors of the document which 
has provoked the ‘Unitarian Herald’ hold doctrines from 
which it dissents, and maintain that the voluntary confedera- 
tion into which they have entered was intended to consist only 
of Churches agreeing in those opinions. The very head and 
front of their offending hath this extent, no more. Yet for 
this, suspicions are cast upon their motives and purposes, and 
the world is told that if they do not justify these suspicions 
by their action it is because the ‘leaders are too worldly-wise 
to go so far.’ We will not stoop to answer such criticism, 
which can damage those only who have recourse to it. But 
we must enter our emphatic protest against the suggestion 
that the Union would be guilty of any injustice, or would be 
using any ‘ engine of repression,’ if it should exclude from its 
fellowship men who have renounced its fundamental prin- 
ciple. There has not been even a hint of such an intention, 
and asthe parties concerned are honourable men, the necessity 
for action of the kind ought not even to be contemplated. But 
should circumstances render it imperative for the Congrega- 
tional Union to exercise the extreme right which must belong 
to it, in common with all other bodies, of withdrawing the 
privileges of membership from some who have distinctly vio- 
lated the conditions of membership, there would be nothing 
in this which could fairly expose it to a charge of persecution. 
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If, indeed, it invented some novel and severe conditions which 
it sought to impose upon its members, or if it was too subtle 
in its definitions, or too severe in its application of those 
already existing, it might be open to the imputation of harsh- 
ness and narrowness, but in the present instance there can be 
no room even for such a suggestion as this. There is no 
historical fact more certain than that the Congregational 
Union has always held the doctrines which the Resolutions 
contain ; and they are so far from being set forth in exact 
scientific phraseology, which might have seemed to be a net for 
tender consciences, that the allegations against the Resolutions 
are that they are ‘raw and ill-chosen,’ and that they leave 
out much that ought to have been included. 

We have said this, not because we have the most remote ex- 
pectation that the occasion for such proceedings—which indeed 
the best friends of Congregationalism would most earnestly de- 
precate—is at all likely to: arise, but because we feel it desirable 
to expose the fallacy of much loose talk that is prevalent on 
the subject, and which seems to us to arise from a confusion 
between a voluntary society, which has a perfect right to 
lay down its own lines and adhere to them, and a national 
institution, in which all citizens should have equal rights. 
The Women’s Suffrage Association would not be guilty of 
persecution if it refused to accept Mr. Smollett, with his 
present views, as one of its members, were it possible to fancy 
him seeking admission into its fellowship. The Liberation 
Society would not tolerate in its ranks a determined supporter 
of the Established Church, and if such an individual was on 
its roll of membership, could not be accused of persecution if 
it expunged his name. It was felt by all unprejudiced men 
that the Suhem Club did right when it separated itself from 
Mr. Ripley, on the ground that Mr. Ripley had separated 
himself from the Liberal party. Why should not the same 
law apply to a great religious society ? Our ‘liberal’ friends 
ask too much when they demand not only liberty for the 
propagation of their own opinions, but the right to remain 
in a private and voluntary association, constituted for the 
distinct purpose of advancing views to which they are in 
deadly antagonism, and to use the position which they thus 
secure for the purpose of undermining the foundations of the 
society itself. Such an idea of liberty would be scouted in 
relation to any body except a religious one, and we see no 
reason why it should be more favourably regarded there. 

If, however, the Resolutions were intended to prepare the 
way for the expulsion of any members of the Union, they are 
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singularly ill-constructed. What facilities they give which 
did not previously exist, we are absolutely unable to perceive. 
They may be called a ‘test,’ but they are only such a ‘test’ as 
every society applies when it defines its constitution or its 
aim, or even assumes a name which is fairly descriptive of its 
object. They are an appeal to the honour of the members, 
and that appeal ought to be sufficient. They have, in fact, 
distinctly affirmed the entire relation of the Union to certain 
of its members. Before, the Union might be supposed to 
have a certain degree of responsibility for these individuals. 
Now, if they continue in its fellowship, they have to take their 
share of responsibility for these Resolutions of the Union, and 
all outsiders have a right to assume that they do, in a true sense, 
accept the doctrines, faith in which has been declared by so 
large a majority of the Union to be an essential condition of 
its fellowship. We have no desire to abate that significance, 
or conceal the fact that they are intended to assert that the 
Congregational Union is not meant to be the home of a 
Rationalism which sets aside the facts and doctrines of super- 
natural religion. But so far from pointing in the direction of 
penal proceedings, they seem to us designed rather to save the 
Union from the painful necessity of having to undertake 
such unwelcome action. 

There is one other assertion of the Unitarian critic which 
demands an emphatic denial. It is not true in any sense 
that Congregationalists ‘ still cling to the old notion that belief 
and not goodness is the central door of admission to the Church.’ 
It is true that they regard belief, which shows its vitality in good- 
ness, as the central door of admission to the Church. The two 
things are widely diverse, but ‘The Herald’ confounds them. 
‘The Inquirer’ is more just when it says :— 


There can be no real and permanent religious union between two 
parties which are actuated by fundamentally opposite purposes, and have 
different ends in view. The aim of the one is dogmatic purity as essential 
to the religious life; the proclamation of the other is that the religious life 
is not necessarily connected with dogmas of any kind. 


We know not that the action of the Union needs more justi- 
fication than is supplied in this statement of a decided but 
fair and honourable adversary. There is something attractive 
in the idea of good men of differing opinions, uniting in a 
common religious fellowship, but if that fellowship is to have 
any reality, those differences must not touch the points which 
both regard as vital. There can be no true communion be- 
tween men one section of whom regards the things which the 
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other holds as precious truths. as old-world fables and super- 
stitions—a belief in which dishonours God and degrades 
man. 

If this, the crucial point of the controversy, had not been so 
systematically overlooked or misrepresented, the discussion 
would not have become so embittered, and .we should have 
been saved from a host of fallacies by which the real issue has 
been concealed. For example, we have heard a good deal 
about a ‘new departure’ for Congregationalism; while on 
the other hand we have been told, and sometimes by the same 
people, that the Resolutions mark a policy of reaction. A ‘new 
departure’ which should also be a ‘ reaction’ would be rather 
curious, for the one suggests that we are leaving the old 
lines, while the other implies that we are going back upon 
them. After all, the merits of important proposals are not to 
be summarily decided by a cant phrase. A movement is not 
necessarily wrong because it is a ‘new departure,’ nor even 
because it is a ‘reaction.’ We are unable, however, to see 
that the action of the Union is correctly described either by 
the one term or the other. 

A declaration of faith is no new thing in the Union, as the 
document adopted in 1833 sufficiently proves. If the resolu- 
tions were to be regarded as a fresh ‘ declaration,’ it is impos- 
sible to compare their few simple statements of fundamental 
truths with the elaborate definitions of the long schedule of 
doctrine in the earlier document, and say that they show a 
narrow and reactionary tendency. So far from assuming to 
have any more authority than the ‘ declaration,’ the ‘ resolu- 
tions’ are far less formal, as was to be expected from the 
purpose they were intended to serve. What novelty is to be 
found in them, it puzzles us to perceive. Not in their sub- 
stance, for no one can doubt that the truths they enunciate 
are those which it has been the glory of Congregationalists 
from the very beginning of their history to maintain. Not in 
their form, for, as we have just seen, they are, though less pre- 
cise and definite in character, a document the same in kind as 
that. which the founders of the Union thought it necessary to 
adopt. The only novelty about them is the extent to which 
they stretch the bounds of comprehension. They may fairly 
be taken as a delimitation of the Union, and so regarded they 
are the broadest statement of fundamental Evangelical doc- 
trine which any Christian Church has ever adopted. If this 
be reaction we need a new vocabulary. The resolutions have 
indeed been represented as a feeble bulwark of the truth, hastily 
and loosely erected in a moment of panic. It would be much 
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more correct to speak of them as a defence of liberty against 
the excesses of professed friends, whose zeal outruns their 
wisdom. They guard it even by insisting that these are es- 
sential truths, about which there must be unity, thus meet- 
ing the anxieties of many who fear that liberalism means 
unbelief. 

In nothing, perhaps, has the unwisdom of pseudo-liberals 
been more apparent tkan in the resolution to drag the doctrine 
of Conditional Immortality and its supporters into the contro- 
versy. The opportunity for a retort upon advocates of that view, 
who were at the same time defenders of the policy of the Union 
Committee, was tempting, but a true friend of liberty would 
have resisted it. The allusion was in miserable taste, but it was 
even worse in point of tactics than of feeling. It may serve 
the purpose of Ultramontanes to teach the world that there is 
no resting-place between Agnosticism and an absolute sub- 
mission to authority, but the friends of rational freedom could 
commit no more fatal mistake than to imitate such an ex- 
ample. If the principle underlying this reference to the 
tolerance granted to the propounders of the new theory about 
immortality be accepted, the result would certainly be the en- 
forcement of a rigid uniformity everywhere. For let it be once 
understood that if liberty be granted at all, it must in consist- 
ency be so extended as to include those who regard the gospel 
itself as an effete superstition, and it is not difficult to fore- 
see that liberty will be sacrificed. We shall not allow our- 
selves to be forced into a desertion of the position which we 
have always maintained, at once Evangelical and liberal, by 
these attempts to impale us on the horns of a theological 
dilemma. Still, we fully agree with Dr. Raleigh in his touch- 
ing remarks, not the least striking part of his wise and 
eloquent speech :— 

I feel that one of the cruelties of the position in which we have been 
placed is this, thet some of us may have to stand with those who are 
really reactionary, and narrow, and bigoted, and would stand for liberty 
as stiffly as anybody else; but if I am to choose whether I shall stand 
with such persons who need more light, it may be, in the defence of what 
I believe to be the old truth, or whether I shall forsake that old truth 


and go into another camp, I do not hesitate for a moment to say what I 
should do. 


We are not reduced to this miserable alternative, though 
everything possible has been done to force it upon us by 
men so blind to the facts of the case, and so unable to gauge 
the strongest instincts of Christian hearts, as to fancy that, if 
they were driven to choose between loyalty to Christ and 
liberty, they would sacrifice their Master. 
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But, in truth, a suggestion which practically means that 
we must either treat all truths as vital, or regard all as 
open questions in Christian Churches, is simply prepos- 
terous. It may be that we, ourselves, could not retain our 
faith in the gospel if we accepted the dogma of Conditional 
Immortality; but as a matter of fact its teachers do, and 
believe that their view enhances the glory of Christ. They 
are surely not to be excluded from religious fellowship be- 
cause of some real or supposed vagaries of their logic ; nor do 
we, in recognizing their liberty, bind ourselves to be equally 
indulgent to those who would deprive us of Christ Himself. 
In short, the position which the Congregational Union has 
taken is one that is perfectly intelligible, and as liberal as it 
is possible to be if it is to preserve its fidelity to Christ. The 
comments which have been made upon it in the press, 
whether friendly or hostile, show that there was a real danger 
of mistake as to its principles and character. One party 
feared, the other hoped, that it was lending itself to a latitudi- 
narianism which (as a thoughtful Unitarian minister has lately 
said) leads on to an Agnosticism which is but another way of 
spelling Atheism. The Union has satisfied its anxious friends, 
who have heartily welcomed its explanation. But perhaps the 
best proof of the value of its testimony is to be found in the 
shrieks of some of the bitter foes of Christianity, among the 
loudest of which is the ‘Jewish World.’ When the excite- 
ment of the time has passed away, and it is found that liberty 
is as secure as ever, while some dangerous tendencies which 
were abroad have received a much-needed check, we have 
little fear that the few who have doubted the policy, while 
agreeing in the substance of the Resolutions, will feel that Con- 
gregationalism has been strengthened by a bold resolve to 
encounter, even at the risk of much misrepresentation, an evil 
which was more serious and significant than was indicated by 
the Leicester Conference, and of which that Conference indeed 
was only a symptom. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Carthage and the Carthaginians. By R. Boswortn Smiru. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Bosworth Smith’s masterly outline of perhaps the most romantic 
chapter in the whole story of the ancient world deserves most thoroughly 
to become widely popular. It is not a volume simply for the Sixth Form, 
though they could hardly find one better suited to their wants. Still less 
is it a repertoire of minute discussions on disputed points in Carthaginian 
history, though all its statements are the result of the widest reading and 
the most careful estimate of conflicting views. Itis rather written with 
the hope of interesting as many as possible, whether scholars or not, in 
the fortunes of a state whose influence over the history of the world must 
not be judged by the thoroughness with which all traces of her power were 
ultimately and ruthlessly blotted out. Kirjath Hadeshah, the new town 
of the Pheenicians, which the Greeks called Charchedon and the Romans 
Carthage, is to the full in truth as interesting a study as even the Venice 
of medieval annals. Twice did her rulers all but nip in the bud the 
infant Aryan civilization of the West: once when the victory of Himera 
delivered the cities of the Western Greeks from the son of Mago, on the 
same day that Salamis brought to a standstill the forward march of the 
Persian in the East; and once again when the iron endurance of the 
Roman Commonwealth proved victorious in the long run against the genius 
of the House of Barca. The stern sentence of Dr. Arnold in one of the 
most brilliant pages of his history, that ‘it was for the good of mankind 
that Carthage should have been conquered,’ weighs evidently on the soul 
of Mr. Smith, though he dare not absolutely impugn its truthfulness. He 
is fain to content himself with bringing into strongest relief the cruelty of 
the conquerors, the despairing heroism of the vanquished, and with mourn- 
ing justly over the barbaric ignorance which has left us no record of Car- 
thaginian greatness beyond what we can cull from the fragmentary notices 
of her enemies and her rivals. Passing somewhat lightly over the earlier 
struggles with the Greek towns of Sicily for the complete possession of 
the fertile island, from which neither Greek nor Carthaginian could ever 
quite expel the other, Mr. Smith brings all his strength to bear on the 
picturesque story of the three wars with Rome, and of the frightful episode 
between the first and second of the three, the ‘truceless war’ with the re- 
volted mercenaries—for Carthage, like many more commercial states 
before and after, waged all her wars with hired soldiers under Punic 
generals. We must not say that even here we should not turn by preference, 
for passages in the campaigns of Hannibal or even in the first Punic War, 
to the stately narrative of Arnold. As a general history of Carthage, we 
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know, however, no book equal to Mr. Smith’s in brilliancy or complete- 
ness. The concluding chapter in particular, an account of a visit to the 
site of the lost city, to the island in the port whence long ago her lord 
high admirals transmitted their orders to every corner of the harbour, 
or watched to see what stranger ship would dare to sail within the limits 
of the Fair Head, to the sand-bar which still marks the spot of the de- 
cisive operations in the last great siege, brings Carthage even now before 
our eyes with a vividness for which many, even among scholars, can 
hardly have been prepared. 


Congregational History. Continuation to 1850: with special 
reference to the Rise, Growth, and Influence of Institu- 
tions, Representative Men, and the Inner Life of the 
Churches. By J. Wavpineroy, D.D. Longmans. 

With this volume Dr. Waddington brings his very valuable labours to a 
close. In the collection of his materials he has ‘ travelled thousands of 
miles in England, America, and Holland. When discovered, they were 
sometimes almost illegible, the prison papers in particular: written in 
dark and filthy cells, the sentences were often broken, imperfect, and in- 
complete.’ But he has reduced them into form, and so far arranged them 
in admirable order, that much which at first sight would appear to have 
been worthless is found to be a link in a connected chain of narrative, 
which the historical student will know how to appreciate. Had he done 
nothing more than this, had he, indeed, done nothing more than indicate 
the sources from which trastworthy information may be derived—search 
for which was until recently regarded as hopeless—he would have 
deserved our heartiest congratulations. But he has done much more than 
this. He has greatly helped to, at least, lay the foundation of an intelli- 
gible and authentic history of struggles for freedom and for conscience, 
which have contributed not a little to make the British dominion of this 
nineteenth century what, happily, it is. 

This volume bas the additional attraction for the general reader that it 
largely deals with men and things with which they are already more or 
less familiar. The rise and early history of our great denominational 
institutions, our colleges, and our missionary and other public societies, 
are touched upon with great interest, and much that will one day have a 
value, which it is as yet too early for it to have acquired, has found appro- 
priate record. Some of the personal sketches will be hailed by many with 
great thankfulness as relating to men ‘ whose praise is’ still ‘in all the 
Churches,’ and whose names will long continue to be household words 
among us. 

‘Our aim,’ says Dr. Waddington, ‘has been, in recording the facts of 
this history, to make the members of the great Congregational family 
(with its branches widely spread throughout the earth) better acquainted 
with each other and with the Christian virtues, the noble testimony, the 
heroic struggles, the abundant labours, and the willing sacrifices of their 
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common ancestry; not for the inflation of vanity, but to strengthen their 
faith, to inspire their courage, and to quicken their zeal in the conflicts 
yet before them, and in the glorious work yet to be accomplished. With- 
out a living faith Congregational union is impossible; without the unity 
of spirit there must be isolation, estrangement, and consequent disso- 
lution. In the days of the Pentecost, ‘the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and of one soul.’ In the memorable declara- 
tion of faith made in the last assembly of the Congregational Union, a 
thrill of common sympathy and affection was felt as, with uplifted hands, 
the brethren said, ‘ we stand where our fathers stood, on the one founda- 
tion.’ That sublime act of Christian confession will bind all who joined 
in it more closely in love to each other and to their common Lord. Our 
strength as Congregationalists is not in a mechanical organization, but in 
the new affection that can exist only in those who from the heart have 
obeyed the gospel.’ This last sentiment we heartily endorse. 

Should a second edition be called for—and we hope it will be—Dr. 
Waddington will probably see his way to enhance the value of this 
volume by omitting some things which hardly belong to the domain of 
‘history.’ With his ample stores of fact, he will easily be able to fill the 
space thus occupied at present, with great advantage to his readers and 
not less honour to himself. 


History of Congregationalism, and Memorials of the Churches in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. By Joun Browne, B.A., Congrega- 
tional Minister at Wrentham. Jarrold and Sons. 


Mr. Browne has amply fulfilled the expectations that were formed by 
his many friends when they heard that he had been induced to accept the 
generous offer made by Mr. Goddard, now of Chester-le-Street, Durham, 
at the meeting of the Congregational Union held in Ipswich in 1872, of 
£100 towards the expenses of a ‘ History of Congregationalism in Suffolk 
and Norfolk.’ He has produced a volume of great interest and permanent 
value, which can hardly fail to realize his hope ‘that it may prove a 
monument to the memory of deservedly honoured men long since gone to 
their rest and their reward ; a faithful record of effort, toil, and suffering 
in a great and good cause ; a stimulus to the present generation of Con- 
gregationalists, urging them to conduct worthy of their forefathers; a 
witness to the world that Congregationalism is not an impracticable 
theory, but a form of Christian life and effort, rich in blessing to any 
neighbourhood which entertains it, because it is the embodiment of Chris- 
tian liberty in its largest possible corporate manifestation.’ 

No one that has not personally undertaken a similar task can have any 
conception of the amount of labour which Mr. Browne must have under- 
gone in the mere collection, not to say the arrangement, of his materials. 
But he has his reward. While the rich variety of personal incident which 
he has so happily interwoven with his narrative will render his volume 
exceptionally attractive to the general reader, the contributions which he 
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has been able to make to our national biography, and the copious extracts 
which he has given from contemporary documents, will also render it of 
great value to the historical student. Mr. Goddard also has his reward. 
May we hope that this will have the effect of provoking others to follow 
his noble example? Several counties still especially need such ‘ His- 
tories,’ and notably that of Middlesex, including the metropolis. 

At the risk of seeming to be somewhat ungracious, we cannot forbear the 
expression of our regret that Mr. Browne should have countenanced a 
too common mistake on the subject of the writ De heretico comburendo. 
On his first page, he tells us that William Santre, who was burnt at 
Smithfield, Fox says, in 1400, was one of its first victims, and adds in a 
note: ‘It was not till after the death of Wycliffe that our history was 
stained with the record of any violence offered to a man in his civil inte- 
rests for the freedom of his judgment in matters relating to faith and 
worship, for there was yet no burning statute yet in being.’ This last is 
quite true, but there is ample evidence that burning for heresy had been 
the common law of this country for centuries before the date of the first 
of such statutes; ample evidence also that numbers had thus suffered for 
conscience’ sake certainly as early as the reign of John, 1199 to 1216. 

We earnestly hope that Mr. Browne will be soon called upon for a 
second edition, and that he will then see his way clear to annotate the 
very valuable ‘ lists’ which he has given towards the close of his volume, 
as he well knows how to do with interest and with advantage. We con- 
gratulate him upon his admirable indexes. 


History of the Reformation in the Time of Calvin. By the 
Rev. J. H. Merte D’Avsienté, D.D. Translated by W. L. 
‘R. Cares. Vol. VIII.—Spain, England, Germany. Long- 
mans. 


D’Aubigné’s ‘ History of the Reformation ’ was the work of a life, but, 
like so many other great literary undertakings, it is incomplete. Two 
years more of life were needed to finish it, as its author intended, but were 
denied him. When a young man just ordained, as we learn from the 
editor’s preface to this volume, he visited Germany, and being at Wart- 
burg on the occasion of the tercentenary of Luther’s first great attack on 
the Papacy, was then moved to form a purpose to do this work. He 
laboured at it assiduously, making everything else subservient to it. The 
first volume, however, did not appear till 1835; others then succeeded 
at long intervals, and the last three of the thirteen volumes have been 
published since the author’s death. D’Aubigné’s great power lay in his 
faculty of imaginative restoration and his picturesque style. He was 
sometimes inclined to exaggerate a point, and to present it in the most 
favourable aspect for his own side, but his general spirit was faithful. We 
are not surprised to learn that his habit of composition was most laborious. 
His great concern was, first, to realize vividly the period or the scene for 
himself, then to jot down a general impression or picture of it, proceed to 
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further research in connection with it, still adding facts and touches to his 
MS. as he proceeded. Sometimes his chapters were in this process four 
times re-written. He knew the secret of the labour of the file, and prac- 
tised it, as we could almost guess from the result. He is not a Dryasdust, 
though a ceaseless investigator, but an artist, intent on grouping effectively 
the main personages in his record. His study of the Reformation move- 
ment in Spain, so unhappily quenched, is told with great vigour; and we 
must say that no little subtlety and decision of grasp at the same time 
are shown in the masterly analyses of the character of Henry the Great. 
The death-scene of Luther is instinct with power. The translation has 
been executed with faithfulness, and here and there a difficult sentence is 
turned with marked skill. 


The History of Cwwilization in Scotland. By Joun Macxtntosu. 
Vol. I. London and Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 


This is the first volume of what is intended to be a large work on a large 
subject. We find that the author means by a ‘ History of Civilization in 
Scotland’ a history of everything connected with the circumstances and 
development of the Scottish people. In the volume before us he brings 
his readers down to the end of the fifteenth century, when, he says, 
the modern history of the nation may be considered to begin. In 
this he sets forth the early and middle history of Scotland, and 
shows the circumstances and causes in operation, and the state of the 
people down to the period named. Asecond volume will contain the 
history of the sixteenth century; a third will be devoted to the period 
subsequent to that up till the rebellion in 1746; in a fourth we are pro- 
mised a history of the literature and philosophy of Scotland in the eight- 
eenth century ; and the fifth and last is to continue the history past the 


middle of the nineteenth century, down to the establishment of the New 


Education Act in 1873. It will thus be seen that the plan of the work is 
comprehensive, and that there is room for thoughtful treatment. We 
cannot however say that the instalment before us impresses us favourably. 
The style of the author is not attractive. He is diffuse, and he is preten- 
tious as well as diffuse. He indicates a taste for generalization, but he 
draws no generalizations of his own; and unless there are great improve- 
ments in future volumes we cannot think that Mr. Mackintosh will pro- 
duce @ work which is either likely to live or to prove of any particular 
value, even to contemporary readers. 


The History of the Christian Church during the first Ten 
Centuries. By Suirn, B.A. John Murray. 

This is one of the useful Historical Students’ Series now in course of 
publication by Mr. Murray, and is uniform in style and get-up with the 
other works of the same class. The volume before us is ‘The Student’s 
Ecclesiastical History,’ and contains a sketch of the Christian Church 
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from its foundation down to the time of the establishment of the ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire’ and the Papal power. It is admirably fitted for its 
purpose, not only through the clear and distinct way in which its subject- 
matter is set forth, but from its succinct arrangement in chapters and 
numbered paragraphs, by the excellent index at the end of the volume, 
and an ample chronological table at the beginning. The spirit in which 
the author has striven to discharge his task may be estimated from his 
statement that he has endeavoured to preserve impartiality; but he has - 
not attempted to write a history of the Christian Church in a tone of un- 
concern either for Christianity or the Church. The worthy historian will 
sympathize with the thoughts and feelings, not only of the great teachers 
and leaders of the whole body of Christians, but even of the several 
parties in all ages of the Church. The work before us embraces, during 
the period of a thousand years with which it deals, all that relates in 
particular to the Christian Church in contrast with its national divisions, 
and is thus complete in itself. The author promises, if the work is 
successful, to follow with another, giving the History of the Medieval 
Church and the History of the Reformation. 


A History of the English Church. By G. G. Perry, M.A., 
Canon of Lincoln. John Murray. 


Another of the excellent series of Students’ Handbooks for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Murray, and it supplies a want which has been often 
felt. There are many histories giving more or less detailed accounts of the 
whole course of the Christian Church, and innumerable other works 
devoted to special sections of it. Among the latter there is certainly 
no want of histories of the Church of England, both during and sub- 
sequent to the Reformation. What is attempted to be set forth in the 
volume before us, however, is a concise and compendious, and yet a not 
merely general, history of the English Church since the Reformation, con- 
tinued past the Stuart period, where such histories generally stop, up to 
the time of the silencing of Convocation at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. To complete the work a sketch of religion in England during 
that century is appended. It is only necessary to add that the volume is 
well supplied with tables of contents and chronology, and with a very 
ample and detailed index, and it will be found excellently adapted for the 
objects it is designed to serve. It is clearly and neatly printed, and pains 
have obviously been taken to secure its accuracy. 


The Origin of Nations. In Two Parts. On Early Civiliza- 
tion. On Ethnic Affinities. By Rawuiyson, 
M.A. Religious Tract Society. 

We do not think Canon Rawlinson has been particularly happy in the 

selection of a title for his essays. They were originally contributed to a 

periodical publication, and have now been collected and recast, and they 
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contain, in the more permanent form which they now bear, much informa- 
tion as materials for the illustration of the early history of the human race, 
and for lucid argument in support of the great outlines of that as given us 
in Holy Scripture. But this is a different field from that which is usually 
understood by the term ‘ Origin of Nations.’ In the first part of his work 
Canon Rawlinson marshals facts and arguments in disproof of the theory 
of a settled monarchy in Egypt 5,000 years B.c., which, he says, if it were 
a fact would be incompatible with the truth of the chronological notices of 
the Pentateuch. He performs the same office in reference to the more 
vague theory that starts man from a stage of absolute savagery, and 
develops him up to civilization, requiring for the process not only thou- 
sands but hundreds of thousands of years. In opposition to the first of 
these two hypotheses, it is held by the author of these essays that we have 
no evidence of a settled monarchy in Egypt at a date anterior to 2,500 
years B.c.; and in regard to the second, he not only sets forth its purely 
hypothetical character, but arrays positive evidence in support of the view 
that many of the elements of civilization existed among men in their 
primitive condition. The ground which is gone over is purely historical. 
In the second part, the ground traversed is purely critical. The writer 
finds that the ethnology of the Book of Genesis is in harmony with the 
latest results of modern ethnographical science, and he sets forth a theory 
of the Scripture genealogies which places them in new and important 
lights, and, as he claims, bears out the text that ‘au Scriprure is given 
by inspiration of God.’ In illustrating ‘ Early Civilization,’ the author 
deals with Egypt, Babylon, the Pheenician civilization, and the civiliza- 
tions of Asia Minor, Central Asia, the Etruscans, and the Celts. The 
result is to show that a very moderate chronology is alone required, with 
the single exception of the case of Egypt, where, however, the antiquity 
that must be assumed is much within the dates claimed by the other side. 
But in tracing both the various interesting lines of inquiry here, and in 
dealing subsequently with ‘Ethnic Affinities in the Ancient World,’ which 
sets forth an extremely ingenious theory, it seems to us that Canon 
Rawlinson does not succeed in throwing much light upon ‘ The Origin of 
Nations.’ That is an inquiry which may be illustrated by, and may some- 
times run into, the other lines which are followed in the volume before 
us, but which is separate from them. Having proved that there is no 
historical warrant for the extravagant antiquity attributed by some to the 
human family, the question how that family became divided into nations 
still remains to be dealt with. 


Memories of our Great Towns. By Dr. Joun Doran, F.S.A. 
Chatto and Windus. 


These ‘ Memories,’ reprints (with only two exceptions) of the articles 
which the late Dr. Doran contribute i for the last fourteen years to the 
‘Atheneum,’ on the curiosities and traditions of the town which the 
British Association had chosen in each year for its place of meeting, are 
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among the pleasantest, though not the most ambitious, of the genial 
antiquary’s many pleasant writings. Limitations of space precluded at 
the outset even the temptation to indulge in the anecdote-collector’s be- 
setting sin of book-making. The rich store of local gossip and of legend 
which Dr. Doran, wherever placed, had always at his command, prevents 
the least noteworthy of these papers from proving dull, however some 
among them may fall below others in general attractiveness. We must not 
turn to them of course for set descriptions of topographically important 
sites or architectural beauties. They do not in the least enter into com- 
petition with the local guide-book or the county history. But they people 
the quaint streets and mansions of old provincial cities, and the bustling 
exchanges of modern manufacturing towns, with forms resuscitated from 
the history of the past, personages and scenes that take us back to the 
Stuarts, the first Georges, or times earlier still than these. Taken as 
a whole, they present all that variety of grouping which forms the charm 
of English provincial life, as of English landscape. Centres of manufacture, 
whose traditions like those of Birmingham go back to days when the 
painted savage forged javelin-heads for Cassivelaunus, and clenched with 
a blow of his hard knuckles the nails which he had fashioned with his 
fingers ; or whose prosperity, like that of Bradford—a place of note even 
in Defoe’s time only as the birthplace of Archbishop Sharp—is quite a 
plant of yesterday ; towns like Bath, that were favoured haunts of fashion 
when beaux wore powdered wigs and belles adorned their cheeks with 
patches, with its faded memories of more or less witty ‘ Bath Guides’ 
in prose and verse; or towns where, as in Brighton, fashion still holds 
occasional court, though her modes are altered for the better since the 
time of the Regent and of Lady Lade; old capitals like Norwich or 
Exeter, fast dwindling, or already dwindled, into mere county towns; 
ancient seaports of bold adventurers and merchant princes like Bristol 
and Plymouth; or wealthier creations of a newer age, like Liverpool, 
Glasgow, or Belfast—Dr. Doran can equally depict them all. At times 
we find some curious omissions, as when at Norwich we hear not a word 
of the old Huguenot colony commemorated by Miss Martineau; at times 
a legend or an anecdote which keepers of Record Offices would scarcely 
allow to pass, for a good story or characteristic tradition must not be 
shut out because forsooth the critical historian may cast a doubt upon its 
perfect accuracy. As a rule, however, Dr. Doran’s memories are as exact 
and full as they are undeniably amusing. The only people who could 
grumble at his book would be the inhabitants of the other towns whose 
names had passed from the British Association’s list before the lamented 
antiquary took it in hand to collect materials for these papers. 


Three Years of the Eastern Question. By the Rev. Maucoimm 
McCoutt, M.A. Chatto and Windus. 


If political passions were only amenable to the force of ond, the 
method which Mr. McColl adopts would rapidly disabuse the public mind 
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of many delusions. He is doubtless a warm partizan. No man has 
avowed himself more passionately against the abominations of Turkish 
rule, but his method in this book enables his readers to judge for them- 
selves. It consists mainly of evidence respecting both Turkey and Russia, 
derived from official documents and. other authentic sources, strung 
together with a connecting narrative. The evidence of the bona fides of 
Russia in wishing the co-operation of Europe, and in seeking to avoid war, 
is simply unanswerable. 

His points are, first, the intolerable character of Turkish rule up to the 
insurrection in the Herzegovina; next, the policy of the European powers, 
and especially of England (1) up to the time of the Bulgarian massacres, 
(2) up to the Conference at Constantinople, (3) up to the present time. 
On the first point Mr. Layard is adduced as a chief witness. His own 
descriptions of Armenia before the Crimean War rival in atrocities the state 
of Bulgaria. ; 

Mr. McColl quietly, step by step, traces the progress of things and the 
conduct of the different governments, and adduces unexceptional evidence 
for all that he says. Scarcely can any Russophobist candidly read his 
book without discovering, to his surprise, that in the quietest but most 
effective way he has undergone an entire conversion. Convinced against 
his will he may possibly be, but the conviction cannot be resisted. There 
is no gainsaying Blue Books, and they alone suffice to expose almost all 
that has been said against the sinister purposes and machinations of 
Russia in this matter. Many persons will be slow to believe that Russia 
never did annex Khiva; that even when pressed by the Khan of Khiva 
she refused to leave a garrison for the maintenance of order; that the 
territory which Russia did acquire was ceded to Bokhara; and that, 
Captain Burnaby being witness, there is not a single Russian within the 
Khanate of Khiva. Will not somebody reply to some of the multitudinous 
cases which Mr. McColl thus adduces ? 


The Russians of To-day. By the Author of ‘The Member for 
Paris,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Sketches of Russian Life and Customs, made during a Visit in 
1876-77. By Setwyn Eyre. Remington and Co. 


We are afraid that the reputation acquired by the author of ‘The 
Member for Paris’ is not likely to be enhanced by the publication of this 
work. That the writer can wield a trenchant pen has been already 
demonstrated, but there is little sign of this in the present volume. If 
Russia and the Russian people are to be discredited in the eyes of English- 
men, it must be by some other means than are here employed. The 
volume is interesting enough in certain aspects, but its general con- 
clusions are opposed to those arrived at by persons who have a more 
intimate knowledge of the Russian empire than the author of ‘The 
Member for Paris.’ He inscribes his book to the Duke of Sutherland, 
‘as a token of high esteem and admiration for his conrage and patriot- 
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ism,’ and this dedication may be taken as a key-note to the spirit of the 
work. The Duke of Sutherland has broken away completely from the 
bulk of the Liberal party on the Eastern Question, and has lost no 
opportunity of proclaiming himself the friend of the Turk. The author 
of ‘The Member for Paris’ is quite as pronounced an enemy of the 
Muscovite. He can find nothing good in Russian institutions, hints that 
the Emperor is fast becoming an imbecile, and that great troubles, internal 
and external, are in store for the empire. Perhaps the best part of his 
volume is the introduction, which presents us (within the compass of a 
few pages) with a brief epitome of the history of Russia up to the death 
of the Czar Nicholas. The sketch of Prince Wiskoff, given as a typical 
Russian magnate, is an exaggeration. He is described as having ‘ looked 
to the conquest of Turkey as certain to secure him a lucrative berth, and 
has for some months pictured himself as installed in Bulgaria, and initiat- 
ing that misused province into the benefits of the government system 
under which he has himself thriven.’ There may be nobles of this 
character, but to describe Prince Wiskoff as a type of Russian nobles 
generally, is a distinct injustice. No doubt there are incipient symptoms 
of discontent amongst a portion of the population, but whether this 
discontent is as wide-spread as the author would have us believe, is 
another matter. The peasant, he observes, worships the Czar as the 
fountain of all good; ‘ but let the signal of revolt be given, and he will 
rise up, in the Czar’s name, against the nobles and tax-collectors, and woe 
to those who will try to make him hear reason in those ways when he will 
have taken up arms for one of those wild, unrealizable dreams, such as 
ean only dawn in the skulls of the ignorant and the wretched.’ The 
writer believes that ultimately ‘Russia must be overtaken by the fate 
that comes upon all barbarous states that grow too big. It must fall to 
pieces.’ Others indulge the view that her power will become consolidated 
as she advances in the path of civilization which she has entered. The 
author of ‘The Member for Paris’ is one of those who cling to the idea 
that Russia is England’s sworn enemy, and that we must be sleepless and 
vigilant, preparing for a life and death struggle with the Northern Power. 
This view, which is the unreasonable outcome of recent events, will 
become weaker as the prospects of a European peace daily become 
stronger. 

My. Eyre’s book is a direet contrast. He writes, not as a political par- 
tizan, but as a traveller, and he simply records his experiences and 
impressions. Both are very favourable to the Russians, and attest 
considerable ignorance and backwardness in civilization, but much 
kindliness and gentleness, and rapid progress. Mr. Eyre heard notes of 
the war, and saw somewhat of the enthusiasm which it occasioned. The 
book is of course superficial, the mere record of a genial traveller’s 
observations. It does not deal with underlying social or political problems, 
but it is refreshing amid so much ignorant abuse of Russia to have so 
favourable a testimony to her inhabitants. 
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The War Correspondence of the ‘ Daily News,’ 1877-78, con- 
tinued from the Fall of Kars to the Signature of the Prelimi- 
naries of Peace. With a Connecting Narrative, forming 
a Continuous History of the War between Russia and 
Turkey. Macmillan and Co. 


This volume brings vividly before us the remarkable perfection with 
which war correspondence is now organized. Here, by a very simple 
mode of connection—a few lines here, a few lines there—a series of letters, 
written by different correspondents from different points, are made to do 
the work of an elaborate history. And they are as singularly efficient 
here as they were in their original place in the columns of a daily news- 
paper. It is indeed worthy of note that, though not seldom penned under 
the greatest disadvantages—amid the hurry and noise of the battle-field, 
in the saddle, or by the wayside—they are not only forcible, but finished 
in style, clear, graphic, decisive, worthy of the very highest reputation. 
The present volume is fully equal to its predecessors, and abounds in 
powerful and in touching passages: notable among the latter is the de- 
scription of the wounded Osman Pasha at p. 153. Certain of the letters 
which suggest the name of Mr. MacGahan will stir feelings of the most 
melancholy nature in recollection of the early death of that singularly 
gifted and daring man. He was a keen observer, and had a quick per- 
ception of essential points, a dash of quiet self-sufficiency, and a little 
delicate humour. Clearly he was a lovable and attractive companion, 
and Mr. Archibald Forbes’s tribute to his character is only such as one 
would expect. We should not omit to remark that Messrs Macmillan 
have bound up the two volumes of ‘ Daily News’ War Correspondence in 
a most handy shape. : 


George Moore, Merchant and Philanthropist. By Samueu 
Suites, LL.D. With a Portrait. George Routledge and 
Sons. 


Mr. Moore’s biography follows closely upon that of Sir Titus Salt, and 
is the record of a man equally remarkable for power, success, philanthropy, 
and religious goodness. English commerce may well be proud of her sons. 
Mr. Smiles has chronicled the romantic achievements of many of them. 
Mr. Moore, in his own distinctive characteristics and achievements, 
is not a whit behind the chiefest—if, that is, the moral greatness of a 
philanthropist, combined with practical business qualities of the highest 
order, may be compared with the intellectual genius of an inventor. 
Many men have amassed as much money; many have evinced commer- 
cial qualities of as high an order. The distinctive quality in George Moore, 
additional to eminent business faculty, was his high moral use of wealth. 
The power to acquire is not uncommon, but the power to use wisely and 
philanthropically is a comparatively rare gift. Mr. Moore had as distinc- 
tively a genius for philanthropy as the statesman has a genius for politics. 
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He realized almost the very ideal of the ‘enthusiasm for humanity’ which ~ 
is the perfection of practical Christianity; and that this was a natural 
characteristic, is evident from the fact that he was a practical philanthro- 
pist before he was distinctively a religious man. His business qualities 
were of a very high order—simplicity, energy, exactness, integrity, saga- 
city, and determination, characterized him in a very unusual degree. His 
judgment was never at fault, his determination was never baffled, his 
integrity was an essential part ofhis being. His success as a commercial 
traveller appears to have been almost unique. In the commercial room 
he was regarded as a kind of Casar—he came, he saw, he conquered ; 
and although distancing and often baffling every competitor, he not only 
never made an enemy, but often the whole commercial brotherhood would 
be seen helping him to pack his parcels. The son of a comparatively poor 
yeoman, born at Mealsgate, Cumberland, he had but scant education, 
was bound apprentice to a drunken draper at Wigton, and went to Lon- 
don to seek an opening. A rough, provincial-tongued youth, he was 
almost laughed at for aspiring to the honours of the counter. At length a 
countryman, Mr. Ray, of Messrs. Flint, Ray, and Co., Soho Square, gave 
him a place in their retail shop, and George began his career. While in 
the lowest ranks of the shopmen, he saw his master’s daughter, then far 
above even his aspirations, and declared, amid the ridicule of his shop- 
mates, that if ever he married she should be his wife; and many years 
afterwards, during which the influence of his hope was potent, he realized 
his purpose. Tiring of the retail trade, he entered the wholesale establish- 
ment of Messrs. Fisher and Co., of Watling Street, and provoked Mr. 
Fisher's impatience and ridicule by his stupidity, which had a wholesome 
influence upon his self-conceit. He set himself to remedy the defects ot 
his education by diligent attendance at a night-school, and very soon 
reversed Mr. Fisher’s estimate, and becime one of the cleverest and most 
successful commercial travellers that ever went out of London. After a 
few years he began business on his own account as partner of Messrs, 
Groucock and Copestake, the former one of his most formidable rivals ou 
the road. They began in a small way, but all three partners were men of 
great commercial ability, and uniform success attended them, until the 
firm became what it now is; thus fulfilling the prophecy of N anny 
Greaves to John Moore, ‘ Depend upon’t, yer son ’ll either be a great nowt 
or a great soomat.’ George Moore was no believer in luck, and his great 
success is fully accounted for by the qualities that his history so strikingly 
discloses. It is a romance of commercial success never perhaps surpassed, 
and yet very easily accounted for. What he achieved is fully explained 
by what he was. 

His philanthropy took large and manifold forms. Scarcely any deserv- 
ing institution appealed to him in vain, and his gifts were princely. But 
this was the least of his philanthropic qualities. Money may be easily 
contributed. Mr. Moore was his own almoner. He investigated every 
case that he helped, and for the most part administered his own benefi- 
cence. He was a beggar in the country-houses of his fellow-merchants; 
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he took an active part in innumerable forms of good-doing ; he personally 


solicited situations for young men. It was enough that a charity was in 
difficulties, or a young man necessitous. He was full of the divine gift of © 
sympathy, and it wrought marvels, especially combined with an indefati- 
gable power of work and an unconquerable determination. His adminis- 
tration of the relief fund for Paris is a striking illustration. No wonder 
that Frenchmen took off their hats when they passed his house, that 
flowers were anonymously sent, with pathetic acknowledgments even of 
indebtedness for life, and that even the mad passions of the Commune 
spared his Paris dépét. 

Nothing strikes one more than the entire forgetfulness of self which 
marked all that he did. The guest of nobles, or their host, he was as likely 
as not to put down to table with them an overworked clerk from Bow 
Churchyard. He spake of his origin and belongings as simply as if he 
had been a Plantagenet. He was one of the simplest, truest, and noblest 
of men —doing just what he thought right, and what the noblest inspira- 
tions prompted, without the faintest trace of self-consciousness. He refused 
a seat in Parliament five or six times—for the City of London, for his 
native county, and for other places—simply because he was George Moore, 
the half-educated Cumberland lad, not, as he thought, fitted for a sphere 
which any wealthy fool thinks he can adorn. 

Altogether the life is as true and noble a life as has ever been lived, and 
the lessons for young men, and, indeed, for all men, are as pertinent and 
weighty as have ever been taught. No greater, godlier, more human a 
life than George Moore’s has been lived in this generation. 


The Life of George Combe. By Cuartes Gipson. Two Vols. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Out of the vast amount of materials available for a biography of the 
late George Combe, Mr. Charles Gibbon has constructed a memoir which 
is ample without being cumbrous. The name of Combe, he gently com- 
plains, is rarely mentioned in philosophic or scientific circles now. Is not 
the reason that in scientific, as in social spheres, there are many men 
both widely known and influential in their day, who never, so to speak, 
acquire the full rights of citizenship ? The world forgets such men very 
soon. And this we take it was the position of George Combe. His 
work in the cause of education survives in practical results, his own per- 
sonal share in which has been forgotten. His philosophic system has 
been weighed, and in some measure been found wanting. But in his day 
there was perhaps no author more widely read by the very numerous 
class of the partially self-educated, or whose books passed through more 
numerous editions. There was, indeed, something very taking in the 
man and in his doctrines. Brought up after the straitest sect of Cal- 
vinism, he had cast behind him the grim doctrine of election, to find in 
the teachings of Gall and Spurzheim a key to all the mysteries of the 
moral world. The completeness of his system, granting the premisses, 
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was irresistible. With the list of phrenological organs at his fingers’ ends, 
he could read off with an easy confidence that found its justification in 
the frequent felicity of his conclusions the character of an individual, a 
township, or a nation, or passing through a prison, measure to a grain 
the proportionate criminality of the culprits under sentence. The moral 
element in Combe’s character was as estimable as the intellectual was 
enviably self-sufficient. He was the type of the hard-headed, hard-work- 
ing Scot, whose business is always thoroughly done, and whose recreation 
is hard thinking. However much his theories might offend the orthodox, 
he never lost the confidence of a client. His belief in himself and in his 
cause induced him, simply for the honour and glory of phrenology (for 
with his large practice as a lawyer he could not have held the professor- 
ship, even if elected), to contest the chair of logic with Sir W. Hamilton. 
Ridicule and opposition went past him with ‘the ineffectual forces of a 
summer gale.’ But the oversight which led him on a first inspection to 
mark conscientiousness as ‘ rather full’ in the murderer, David Haggart, 
caused him many sleepless nights. On the other hand, the confirma- 
tion of his original diagnosis almost consoled him for the losses he 
sustained from the defalcations of a clerk whom he had regarded all 
along on phrenological grounds with distrust, but had kept on because 
he was a consistent church-goer. Of all the materials that have been 
placed at Mr. Gibbon’s disposal, none are so interesting as the frag- 
ments of autobiography in which Combe narrates his school and college 
days in Edinburgh during the great war, when middle - class house- 
holds like his father’s were often sorely put to it to make both ends meet, 
when sanitary laws were utterly unknown, when school education chiefly 
consisted in making children learn a great deal by heart, and delicacy, and 
sensitiveness of temperament or constitution, were looked upon as fanci- 
ful naughtinesses to be sternly checked. The hard rind, however, of the 
Scottish household concealed a kindly and a mellow fruit. No family was 
ever more loving and united, nor was there one of which each member 
was more eager to help his kinsfolk, or do with all his might his own par- 
ticular share of the world’s work. ‘George gave the first three guineas 
he could call his own towards the purchase of a piano for his sisters. 
When William failed in business the family agreed to pay his debts, to 
spare him the scandal of a public bankruptcy.’ Between the phrenologist 
in particular and his brother Andrew, the almost equally well-known 
physician —the two who in their boyhood were playfully designated 
‘the blockheads’ — there reigned through life the most ‘singular unity 
of interest and aspirations.’ The childish days of bodily ill-health and 
mental wrestling with the stern doctrines of Calvinism at an end, 
George Combe’s later career was calm and prosperous, though almost to 
the last he worked like any three men. Success in business, coupled with a 
prosperous marriage to the daughter of the great Mrs. Siddons, enabled 
him, while still in middle age, to fulfil his cherished dream of abandon- 
ing the law, and devoting himself solely to self-culture and the instruction 
of mankind. The second volume is wholly taken up with this latter 
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period, with his visits as a lecturer to the United States and to Germany, 
where he performed the by no means every-day feat of delivering a course 
of addresses to the Heidelberg students in their own language ; with his 
able letter to Baron Stockmar on the ‘ Education of the Prince of Wales ;’ 
and his opinion — not quite without point at the present hour—on the 
policy of the Crimean War. We part from the biography with regret, 
and with an enhanced respect for Combe’s character and abilities. 


Modern Frenchmen. Five Biographies. By Pamir GinBEert 
Hamerton, Author of ‘Round my House,’ &c. Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. 


The title does not quite express the character of this book. It is true that 
the five men treated of are Frenchmen, but in some points they are hardly 
typical ‘modern Frenchmen.’ Mr. Hamerton’s lofty purpose, however, 
of reproving us for our insularity and British idées fixées, and of relieving 
our minds from hardly worthy notions of our Gallican neighbours, suf- 
fices to justify him in his intention. If people can only be drawn to read 
this book, they will scarcely fail to receive something of the influence Mr. 
Hamerton means it to carry. Fineness of discernment, delicacy of pre- 
sentation, limpid and grateful simplicity of style, mark the book through- 
out, and much credit is due to Mr. Hamerton for the fine contrasts of 
character he has chosen here. Victor Jacquemont, the son of a scholar, 
intent on literature and science, injured by the explosion of a vessel con- 
taining a deadly gas, is compelled to betake himself to outdooor studies, 
and by-and-by becomes a great traveller, roaming over the distant regions 
of the East, commissioned by the Jardin des Plantes, and unconsciously 
transforming the commonplaces of Indian travel and court life into a 
romance. For Jacquemont had a knack of conciliating others without 
sacrificing his own individuality, and can present us with most exquisite 
pictures—-not without proper light and shade—of Runjeet Singh, and 
such as he. Altogether a different type is the sainted Perreyve, the friend 
of Lacordaire, who, not so much through intellect as through character, 
furnished one of the most remarkable instances of personal attraction, 
causing the very schoolboys who had been robbed of part of their holiday 
to listen to his sermon, to petition, after hearing the first one, that they 
should have a double dose of this ‘punishment.’ And then Rude, the 
great sculptor, the simple delightful genius and child of nature, who was 
mistaken for a ‘ river-god,’ and could not be admitted into the Academy, 
because in the days of shaved cheeks he went up to Paris ‘ with a beard,’ 
and who, better still, declined to become a member because he could 
not sit in the chair that his friend and fellow-sculptor Roman had sat 
in. Ampére and Regnault are not so distinctive and original as the 
other three, but their stories are exquisitely told in short space; and Mr. 
Hamerton, by single touches, brings out their salient traits. The book is 
choice, elevating, full of sympathy; and to readers who are not the de- 
clared slaves of British prejudices, will be a pleasure from first to last. 
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Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author. By Epwarp Joun 
Tretawney. ‘Two Vols. Pickering. 


Mr. Trelawney’s long life has given him a unique position in literature. 
He not only enjoyed the familiar society of Byron and Shelley, and lived to 
record his relations with them, but he has been spared to revise his impres- 
sions more than a quarter of a century later, andin some respects comes be- 
fore us seated on the stool of repentance, confessing that the harsher views 
first adopted are not those which ought to prevail. It seemed as though 
he had originally proceeded on the idea of bringing out the beauty of 
Shelley’s nature by exaggerating the blackness of Byron’s. Poor Byron-- 
who by his vanity, his fickleness, and his general affectation, was no 
doubt occasionally a very exacting and tiresome companion—was shown 
to be not only selfish and greedy, but incapable of generous impulses 
and self-denial, and this in spite of the fact that he threw away his 
life in the cause of patriotism, and, however disappointing to Mr. Tre- 
lawney, could at all events spontaneously rise to the occasion when it was 
great. Mr. Trelawney’s picture of Byron has now undergone some 
modification in its most repugnant features and suggestions, not seldom, 
in our idea, to the exhibition of an approved taste. Considering the pe- 
culiarly cool inquisitiveness which Mr. Trelawney displayed on the first 
opportunity he had after Byron’s death, a cynical person might almost be 
inclined to say that Byron had avenged himself on a too inquisitorial 
curiosity and shown his worst side to Mr. Trelawney. The special in- 
stance to which we refer recalls to us an item of literary gossip which was 
surely without any foundation. It will be remembered that Mr. Tre- 
lawney when he went to get his last look at Byron said to Fletcher that 
he needed water to drink, and on that worthy leaving the room he turned 
up the cloth covering the dead poet, and saw that his legs from the knees 
to the feet were withered and contracted, like those of a sylvan satyr. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, it has been said, drew from Mr. Trelawney’s 
picture a hint for his Donatello, which we cannot for a moment credit. 
Mr. Trelawney’s lack of awe and unrestrained curiosity was the most 
likely thing to strike Hawthorne’s sensitively pyschological, if slightly 
‘eerie ’ and morbid mind, and that element does not appear in that story. 
Any way, Mr. Trelawney now confesses that he was too unreserved, and 
has greatly modified that passage amongst others. We think he has done 
right in deleting what should hardly have been written, and that on 
grounds of good taste; but we have to add that these two volumes are 

really readable, and have no doubt that they will find a large public, for 
they are full of lively incident, and on the whole reveal efficiently two 
of the greatest spirits in our later literature. 


Lije of John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. By Janes Brown, D.D. 
Maemillan and Co. 


The interest of Dr. Eadie’s life is of that quiet satisfying kind which a 


true, strong, and noble man inspires who dces simple literary and spiritual 
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work. Of outward incident there is none to relate. A poor lad, Eadie, 
by dint of intellectual and moral strength, worked his way to the foremost 
rank of ministerial influence and biblical scholarship. Of the latter it is 
a sufficient indication that he was one of the New Testament Company of 
Revisers. The story of his early struggles—which however were ended 
nm an assured position when he was twenty-five—engages our sympathy 
with the stalwart and noble nature of the man. His genuine simplicity, 
his dogged determination, his marvellous memory, and his robust 
strength of grasp, secured his success and made him a scholar. Of 
the finer qualities of the imagination which make the orator or the 
descriptive writer, he had none. He laid a strong hold upon know- 
ledge, and used it in a strong way. He cared nothing for mathe- 
matics, and but little for metaphysics. He had a strong instinct for 
language, although his training did not conduce to the exactness of 
really high scholarship. He had a wonderful memory, and could recite 
the ‘ Paradise Lost’ from end to end, also as most of the great Latin 
poets. He was an omnivorous reader and a strong, honest thinker. His 
chief contributions to biblical literature were exegetical. His commen- 
taries on the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and Thessalonians, 
although not to be compared in grammatical nicety to the works of 
Ellicott, Lightfoot, and Jowett, have attained a high place as exegetical 
authorities. His magnum opus is his ‘ History of the English Bible,’ the 
result of a lifetime of accumulation of materials, sifted with scholarly 
care and skill. Dr. Brown, the accomplished author of ‘The Life of a 
Scottish Probationist, has narrated with quiet intelligence and lucidity, 
and with commendable conciseness, the history of Dr. Eadie’s intellectual 
development. It is interspersed with racy anecdotes, and includes 
graphic accounts of his boyhood, student and home life, of his ministry 
and professorship, and of journeys to the East andto America. It is alife 
which will have a great charm for a thoughtful and appreciative reader. 
As illustrating the quiet power of perseverance and goodness, we can 
scarcely suggest a more piquant contrast than the simultaneous perusal of 
Dr. Eadie’s life and that of George Moore. 


Through the Dark Continent ; or, the Sources of the Nile around 
the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and down the 
Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. 
Sranuey, Author of ‘How I Found Livingstone,’ &e., &c. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Sampson Low and Co. 

‘To not a few, the chief results of Mr. Stanley’s intrepid journeys in 

“1874-1877 through equatorial Africa were already known from his letters 

‘in a daily newspaper, but they will have none the less pleasure in follow- 

ing him through the more detailed account that he gives in these two 

volumes. And they will no doubt be particularly pleased to find that his 
testimony against himself, written whilst he was yet in the thick of the 
iturmoil arising from the onset at Bumbireh, was susceptible of such quali- 
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fication as now sets the matter in a light far more favourable to the 
humanity of the explorer than was believed by many of those who par- 
ticularly interested themselves in the matter. So much has been said on 
this episode that we feel no call to dwell upon it further than to remark 
that, though Dr. Livingstone is quoted in support of a general policy of 
making the natives realize that when a European traveller needs to 
appeal to force that appeal will be thorough and unwavering, we are by 
no means sure that Dr. Livingstone would have signified approval of 
every step taken by Mr. Stanley in this crisis. But, generally, it is 
pleasant to find that Mr. Stanley becomes more and more sensible of the 
existence of a very strong sentiment among us in favour of the greatest 
consideration, at all compatible with safety, towards these ignorant and 
degraded African tribes, 2nd seems more and more disposed to act and to 
write in conformity with it. The volume is vigorously written, and is 
intensely interesting from the first page to the last. 

On the results of the expedition themselves there can be but one 
opinion. They are the fitting crown to the labours of Livingstone and 
Cameron. Mr. Stanley—though he has been often sneered at, and by 
Royal Geographers amongst others, as a mere ‘ newspaper correspondent’ 
—has achieved far more than has been vouchsafed to some expeditions 
that were fitted out by national means. And to some minds this cireum- 
stance may carry a special significance in view of certain tendencies of 
the present time. Notwithstanding some faults of impatience and hasti- 
ness of temper, he has great courage, decision, and foresight, and a special 
power in managing his men and inspiring and maintaining in them an 
esprit de corps. For it should not be forgotten that his ‘ following’ 
amounted to over 350 souls, a motley crowd, among whom were only 
three white men. And each of them had about 60 lbs. to carry. Had it 
not been for his great tact with his men, Mr. Stanley had certainly been 
exposed to such perils as would have rendered impossible his later and 
inost valuable achievements on this great journey. After his two right- 
hand men—the Pococks—had been taken away, the one by fever and the 
other carried off by accident, such responsibilities and cares as were 
heaped on him would have overwhelmed a man of less ‘ pluck’ and in- 
domitable will. In spite of desertion and tendencies to mutiny—inevitable 
on long marches through dreary swamps—he pushed his way on till he 
had done his work and solved some of the iost interesting problems of 
African geography, rendering the solution of those that remain unspeak- 
ably easier for those that may come after in his wake. 

The main additions to our knowledge of Africa are three, and in men- 
tioning them we indicate, as far as our space will admit here, the course 
of the more important portion of Mr. Stanley’s journey, the earlier part 
being in some sort a repetition of what others have told. First: the ex- 
tended exploration of the Victoria Lake. At Kagehyi Mr. Stanley left a 
portion of his troop encamped, and proceeded in the little vessel, the 
Lady Alice (so well bailt for the purpose that she seemed as good and 
water-worthy at the last as at the first), to circumnavigate the lake. He 
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found a great support in King Mtesa, whom he had persuaded of the 
superiority of Christianity to Mohammedanism, and had thus been en- 
abled to gain extensive knowledge of the great kingdom of Uganda and 
of its customs, finding in several instances a protection in Mtesa’s name 
from adventurous tribes. Up till this time the great Victoria Lake (pace 
the partial explorations of Long and others) had been traced in the 
merest outline, and a doubt still remained whether it were really one 
lake or five. Mr. Stanley’s map sets that question completely at rest, 
and definitely marks out the territories that surround this vast tract of 
water, whose superficial area is 21,500 miles, with a mean level above 
the sea of 4,168 feet, being thus the highest of the African lakes, some 
fifteen hundred feet higher than the Albert Nyanza. 

Second: though it must be a matter of regret that, in spite of Mtesa’s 
willingness to send forth an army to compel the tribes on the shores ot 
the Muta Nzige to allow Mr. Stanley to prosecute his plans there, this 
district was abandoned, it is probable that we shculd not else have had 
the complete examination of the Tanganyka, to which Mr. Stanley now 
turned. This lake he explored as completely as he had done the Victoria, 
establishing one much-debated point, that it has no regular outlet, and 
also the very peculiar fact that, while at no very remote time it must have 
sunk considerably—to the extent even of one hundred feet—it is now 
actually rising again, and that this uprisal may very soon change the 
irregular into a regular outlet, and transform the whole physical geo- 
graphy of the country. 

Thirdly: from Lake Tanganyka Mr. Stanley, with his now greatly 
reduced ‘following,’ directed his steps towards what is known as the 
Lualaba of Livingstone, and it is in the thorough exploration of its 
course that the great glory of Mr. Stanley’s expedition may be said to 
consist. The Lualaba had been traced from Lake Bemba, through Lake 
Mwera, two thousand feet above the sea in a direction generally north- 
westward, which circumstance had led to the idea that it might be a 
tributary of the Nile, a very mistaken notion, as events have proved. 
Starting from the point where former explorers had left off, Mr. Stanley 
began his work. But difficulties now came upon him, causing great 
delays. The Lady Alice was unequal to carry the whole force, and it 


was needful that he should stop and hew down some trees and form 


canoes. This work accomplished, the navigation of the river itself was a 
series of gigantic enterprizes. The necessity of camping on land at night, 
brought about by several causes, and the hard work of conveying canoes— 
which could not be taken to bits like the Lady Alice—by porters, round 
fall after fall rendered progress very slow ; and rapids, which could not be 
passed by such canoes even in the most skilful hands, and cataracts, 
which were very dangerous if too nearly approached, severely tried the 
patience of the sailing-masters. But day by day the step-by-step principle 
was carried on, and at last, after such endurance and persistence as have 
hardly been surpassed, Mr. Stanley was enabled to demonstrate that the 
Lualaba is no tributary, but describes an independent course, becoming 
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no other than the Congo of the Portuguese. His complete tracing of the 
‘ Livingstone,’ as he has perhaps appropriately, yet somewhat incon- 
veniently, named it, gives a new appearance altogether to the map of 
Africa. 

By this time the expedition was so greatly reduced that its fighting 
strength was only forty rifles, a very poor complement with which to face 
the wild tribes of these regions, more especially those on the Lower Congo, 
who were inclined to be very savage, and to resent in the most deadly 
manner the invasion of their territories by white men. Small hope of 
commeree or friendly intercourse with these savages can be entertained 
for a very long time to come. It is little wonder that at last, exhausted 
and reduced by illness, Mr. Stanley had to send forth Uledi, his trusty 
coxswain, and two others, in the hope of reaching Boma and sending help. 
Their native guides deserted them, but faint and footsore they pushed on, 
and at last, as a blessed reward to their brave endeavours, they returned 
with the needed succour from Boma; and the relics of the expedition, as 
we find it faithfully photographed here, was soon transferred to pleasanter 
quarters, where comfort and friendly countenance awaited them. 


A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam :’ owr Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. By Mrs. Brassry. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Second Edition. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


‘A ship is a prison, with the chance of being drowned ;’ but, notwith- 
standing, few experiences are more delightful, even to those who, like 
Mrs. Brassey, cannot wholly overcome sea-sickness, than a voyage round 
the world in a luxuriously-appointed yacht, in which every arrangement 
and every movement is subordinated to enjoyment; and, when parents, 
children, and nurses complete the family circle, and doctor and friends are 
added, and unrestricted means are available for sight-seeing and purchases, 
it may well excite the desire of the least adventurous, despite the gales 
and accidents from water and fire of which Mrs. Brassey makes so little. 
The designation ‘yacht’ is applied to the Sunbeam with somewhat of 
license. She is a smart three-masted screw vessel of 531 tons, with steam 
of 350 indicated horse-power, doing ten knots an hour, and fitted up like 
a luxurious villa, entirely for residence, a library of 700 volumes for in- 
struction and literary amusement included. We can scarcely imagine 
the forethought necessary to provide for all the necessities and con- 
tingencies of family life on ship-board for eleven months. Of this, how- 
ever, we are told scarcely anything, nor does Mrs. Brassey trouble us 
with guide-book information. In a bright, clever way, full of tact and 
intelligence, she makes the interest centre not merely upon the places 
visited, but upon the personal relations to them of the travellers. While 
her pictures are graphic and full, the charm of personal interest is always 
present. Mrs. Brassey, on pure literary grounds, may claim from the 
most churlish critic a favourable verdict for much information skilfully 
disposed, and for a bright and captivating narrative simply and charm- 
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ingly told. The interest of the reader never flags ; nothing is over-done, 
neither sailing nor sojourn, log-book nor description. The book is full 
of vivacious enjoyment, quiet observation, and varied experience. The 
route was from the Thames to Madeira, the Cape de Verde Islands, Rio 
Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, the Magellan Straits, up the American coast of 
the Pacific, Valparaiso, thence to Tahiti, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Aden, the Suez Canal, and home. Any- 
thing like a review of such a series of experiences is impossible. The 
interest of the. book does not depend upon descriptions of unknown 
places, although Mrs. Brassey has much to say about Southern America 
and Japan which to general readers will be fresh; but the book charms us 
by the spirit which inspires it, the business-like practical good sense, 
inquisitive search, and untiring industry of its author. A thorough woman 
all through, in her tastes, pursuits, and enjoyments, her aptitudes and 
resources make her a well-nigh perfect traveller, full of every activity and 
optimism. Mr. Brassey, too, is an accomplished seaman, and was his own 
pilot, sometimes, as in the Straits of Magellan, under adverse and trying cir- 
cumstances. The book is full of charming word-pictures—the descriptions of 
the derelict at sea, for instance, of Brazil and the Patagonians, of the Straits. 
of Magellan, of the market at Tahiti, of the volcano of Kilauea, of Japan 
and Hong Kong, will bear even severe literary tests. The enterprize itself 
excited interest everywhere, and introductions gave the travellers access 
to the best society. We must forbear picking out plums—the pudding, in- 
deed, is all plums—and content ourselves with commending to our readers 
a panorama of scenes of travel, making up one of the most fascinating 
books of recent years, which in many respects is unique. We should add 
that no expense has been spared by the publishers in the get-up of the 
volume. It is profusely and admirably illustrated, and beautifully 
printed. 


The late Dr. Charles Beke’s Discoveries of Sinai in Arabia and 
of Midian. Edited by his Wipow. ‘Tribner and Co. 


Some forty years ago Dr. Beke, the author of ‘ Origines Biblice,’ con- 
ceived a new and entirely original idea concerning Israel’s House of Bond- 
age. It was not, he maintained, the Egypt of profane history, but a 
separate and distinct kingdom lying to the east of the Isthmus of Suez, 
and thence extending to the land of the Philistines ; a kingdom which, in 
the course of time, lost its independent existence and was merged in its 
more powerful neighbour Egypt, while itself became utterly waste and 
desolate. Like most advancers of new and startling theories he relied 
entirely on the simple statement of the Holy Scripture as ‘ the sole, abso- 
lute, and exclusive guide,’ and, of course, on his own common sense. 
In the same way those who maintain that the earth is flat proclaim 
their reliance on common sense alone. Yithout such common sense, 
indeed, the new theories which vexed the soul of De Morgan, as well as 
the new views which trouble students of biblical archeology, would never 
be advanced at all. 
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When Mr. 'Fergusson satisfied himself that the Kubbet-es-Sakkra of 
Jerusalem could be of no other date than that of Constantine, and no 
other building than one which he supposed, contrary to the statement in 
Eusebius, to have been erected over the Holy Sepulchre, he probably 
did not at once understand what consequences would follow—how the 
Temple would have to be pushed into a corner; how the course of the 
ancient walls would have to be reconstructed; how every tradition, 
Jewish, Moslem, and Christian, would have to be set aside; and how 
every topographical fact in history would have to be explained away, in 
order to meet his views. Dr. Beke was in an exactly similar position. 
Given his new ‘ kingdom,’ he would have to shift everything eastward, to 
find a Sinai east of the Gulf of Akaba, and to transfer the stations and 
wanderings to the unknown region which stretches beyond the shores 
of that little-visited place. Quite naturally, and in accordance with the 
regular procedure of all theorists, he perfectly succeeded in overcoming 
these preliminary difficulties to his own satisfaction before setting forth on 
his voyage of discovery. Nor is there any reason for surprise when we 
learn that, beyond all his expectations, he found the long lost Sinai, with 
sacrificial remains on the summit, in the very place where he always said 
it would be found, that very place being singularly mountainous; that 
almost immediately beneath it he discovered the place where the Israelites 
crossed, close to which is ‘ Pharaoh’s Island ;’ and that native traditions 
still preserve the memory of the Lawgiver. There was but one drawback 
to the discovery. Dr. Beke had always stoutly maintained that Sinai 
must be a volcano ; his mountain was not, and never had been, one; but 
he was ready to abandon his volcanic theory, satisfied with the really 
solid nature of his discovery, and looking for its acceptance by all men of 
reason. 

It was pointed out at the time and may be pointed out again that the 
discovery of legends and traditions of Moses and Pharaoh means nothing, 
because the country on either side of Akaba absolutely teems with 

assic traditions, legends, and names; that sacrificial remains are dis- 
covered on every ‘high place ;’ that as regards the so-called Sinaitic in- 
scriptions also found by Dr. Beke, they are Nabathwan, or Greek of the 
first Christian centuries, and are also scattered everywhere over the 
desert; and that to question the identification of the Mitzraim of the 
Bible with Egypt, is to fly in the face of history, tradition, and hierogly- 
phie monuments. To these objections, advanced four years ago, this new 
book brings forward not one single argument in reply. 

We are extremely sorry that the work has been published. Externally 
it is produced with the most lavish expenditure in paper, print, binding, 
and illustrations: its magnificent appearance challenges criticism. Within, 
all it has to say might have been contained in a single page. The pith of 
the book is the discovery of a mountain at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 
called Jebel Baghir, or Jebel-en-Nur—the Mountain of Light. That is all. 
And so much was communicated to the papers four years ago. We should 
have been pleased if this latest unsuccessful attempt of a laborious, active, 
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and independent student had been allowed to drop into quiet oblivion. 
By the publication of the book, unfortunately posthumous, a wrong- 
headed theory has been again brought before the world, and the memory 
of a brave old traveller needlessly associated with a mistake. We cannot 
say that the book is well edited. It consists almost entirely of letters, re- 
produced in their original copiousness and details—the affectionate letters 
of husband to wife, in which everything is set down as it occurs, with all 
the little things which interest nobody but the writer and the recipient. 
Ninety pages, for instance, are devoted to so commonplace a business 
as the voyage from London to Cairo, and the traveller’s difficulties at the 
latter place. The publication of the book is, in fact, a mistake. Mrs. 
Beke might have been assured that, should time ever prove her husband's 
theory correct, a thing which we are not disposed to believe possible, 
the original discoverer would be remembered quite as well as if this great 
volume were not reposing on the shelves. 


Burma, Past and Present. With Personal Reminiscences of 
the Country. By Lieut.-Gen. Atperr Fyrcns, C.S.I. 
Two Vols. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


A special value attaches to General Fytche’s work from the fact that 
long residence and the experience of personal administration as Governor 
of British Burma have given intelligence to his historical researches and 
estimates. Two of General Fytche’s ancestors were distinguished Indian 
travellers and administrators—Ralph Fytche in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and William Fytche in the middle of the eighteenth. 
The narrative of the former is the Hakluyt Collection, the latter was 
President of the Council at Fort William in 1752. 

General Fytche went to India in 1839 as an officer of a native regiment. 
He was sent to the Burmese frontier, and took part in the Burmese war 
of 1852, from which time his service has always been connected with 
Burma, although he served in the Punjaub campaign. On the annexa- 
tion of Pegu he took charge of the Bassein province under Sir Arthur 
Phayre, and won his brevet as major by hisservices. In 1857, the year of 
the Mutiny, he became commissioner of the southern province of British 
Burma. No disturbance, however, took place in the territory. In 1867 
he succeeded Sir Arthur Phayre as chief commissioner of British Burma, 
and went as envoy to the King of Bwma at Mandalay, on a mission 
which was completely successful, and of which he gives us some graphic 
descriptions. He persuaded the king to abolish certain monopolies and 
to reduce frontier dues. His reception was very distinguished, and was en- 
hanced by the novel presence of European ladies. For four years Colonel 
Fytche very ably and successfully administered the province, and then he 
retired from official life. These volumes record his own experiences and 
the result of his own observations, and are so far autobiographical ; but 
they also contain historical, ethnological, philological, mythological, an- 
tiquarian, statistical, and other information of a multifarious kind, which 
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make up a compilation of information concerning Burma and its history 
which leaves nothing to desire. General Fytche needlessly apologises for 
seeming egotism in the personal references. Not only was it impossible 
to avoid this, but it constitutes the chief elemeut of interest to the work. 
It is not the author’s fault if the literary skill be not equal to the valuable 
information collected, and if sometimes minutie and disquisition are a 
little in excess. Gencral Fytche has fallen into the very natural error of 
trying to say everything, which tempts the reader occasionally to skip. 
But this is a fault that, concerning a country so little known, leans to 
virtue’s side. Throughout, the bock is manly and modest and conscien- 
tious. It brings together all about Burma that anybody needs to know 
—its history, physical geography, fauna and flora, agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commeree, its ethnography, language and literature, habits and 
customs of the people, religion and education, and finance. It is a worthy 
record of a long and able career. We hope with General Fytche that the 
establishment of our influence at the Court of Burma will facilitate the 
long desired commercial north-east route, vii Burma, to China. 


Alpine Ascents and Adventures ; or, Rock and Snow Sketehes. 
By H. Scutrz Winsox. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington. 


No familiarity lessens the charm of the high Alps to the genuine moun- 
taineer. Peak after peak may be subdued, till those who thirst after new 
conquests must seek them in the Caucasus or the Himalayas. Fainter 
and fainter may become the awe with which the low-level tourist regards 
the strange equipment, the sun-pecled face, and the bloodshot eyes, that 
tell a tale of bivouacking in the snow. The true berg-steiger heeds it 
not; and even they who never stray far from the easy mule-track, as they 
stroll up from Zermatt to the Riffel, or from Martigny to the Pierre-a- 
Voie, sighting at every turn upon the path some new summit, *‘ phantom 
fair,” appearing above the horizon, must often feel a secret misgiving that 
in those crags and snow-slopes overhead are beauties which none but the 
daring climber can really enjoy. But there are mountaineers and moun- 
taineers ; high natures whose spiritual ears are open to catch the whis- 
pered secret of the hills; others of coarser fibre, to whom a snow-peak is 
but a steep place, to be climbed quickly, and whose delight is simply in 
the strength of their legs. Mr. Schiitz Wilson, like most of the older 
school of Alpine men, is a mountaineer of the former and the higher order, 
and writes of his adventures with a frankly expansive enthusiasm, some- 
what rare among undemonstrative Englishmen. The style, it is true, is 
not always faultless. Mr. Wilson is much too fond of warming up again 
the little pleasantries that may have passed muster once in the wild exu- 
berance of high animal spirits. Third parties scarcely see the fun of 
calling one man the G. C. P., or ‘ great and clement prince ;’ and another 
the G. L. P., or ‘great liberal party,’ and get in the end a little ini- 
tated over these troublesome initials. More than once again in an 
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otherwise interesting ascent of Mont Blanc, he condescends to the de- 
testable slang of ‘doing Blank.’ Still, these are only slight blemishes 
after ali. To enjoy Mr. Wilson thoroughly we must read him when he 
has warmed fairly to his work, when he is comparing the view from the 
Mischabel Horn with that from Mont Blane, or picturing the rush of 
cloud and mist around the precipice of the Matterhorn. Among the ascents 
described, two at least, those of the Schreckhorn and the Matterhorn, are 
of the very highest class in point of difficulty and excitement. Twice, 
too, among the adventures do we get glimpses of a danger from which we 
have always thought the climbers of the Alps have hitherto been wonder- 
fully exempt—we mean the danger of being caught in such mists as sur- 
rounded Mr. Wilson on the Matterhorn, and again on the Minch Joch, 
when advance or retreat were almost equally impossible. But the neaks 
which reward the lover of nature best-—and this is the true moral of Mr. 
Wilson’s book—are not always the highest or the most difficult. ‘ Is not 
such a day, with such a view, better than scrambling up the face of the 
Dent Blanche ?—-a thing merely difficult to do, which yields very little 
good even when done.’ So spake Melchior Anderegg on the Fletschorn, 
and Melchior Anderegg’s skill and daring are proverbial even among Swiss 
guides. 


The Gold Mines of Midian and the Ruined Madianite Cities. 


By Ricnarp Burrox. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The glowing accounts of Captain Burton’s more recent explorations 
among the ruined mining cities of North-Western Arabia cannot fail to 
greatly increase the general interest in the preliminary researches of 
April, 1877, of which the present volume contains the recital. C’est une 
ancienne Californie que nous avons fait revivre, is his report, April 29, 
1877, to the Khedive, or Khediv, as the word, we are told, should properly 
be spelt; and though a pert Frenchman murmured something about de 
la blague, later investigations seem to show that the assertion was not 
quite unwarranted. A California, whether old or new, is not to be de- 
spised by any one, least of all by an embarrassed Viceroy with heavily 
mortgaged lands. No wonder, therefore, when it was whispered through 
a common friend that Captain Burton knew of gold in Egypt, if the 
Khediv expressed a desire for a report. The discovery was not the ex- 
plorer’s own. Years ago, when preparing for his Meccan pilgrimage, a 
certain Haji Wali, of Cairo, a citizen of the world, had told him how, re- 
turning from Mecca, he had found auriferous sand in a water-course that 
drained towards the Gulf of Akabah, and had vainly tried to interest the 
steward of the then reigning Viceroy, Abbas Pasha, in the find. ‘ Gold 
was becoming too common,’ was the opinion in Egypt at that time, and 
Haji Wali could persuade none to go to El Akabah, except the assayer 
who had tested the sand, and he, it is believed, was murdered there by 
the Bedawin. In 1877 things had changed. A corvette was placed at 
Captain Burton’s disposal, escort and engineers provided, and orders 
issued to the governors of Suez and El Muwaylah to supply guides and 
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camels, and whatever else might be wanted for the road. The Huwaytat, 
a wild and quarrelsome tribe, Egyptians, not Bedawins, by descent, are 
the chief lords and masters of the lands, where the warm moist winds, 
condensed by the bleak Shifah range, descend in fertilizing rain-courses. 
to the coast, and from these Captain Burton chose his guides on his short 
excursions inland. Aynunah, or the fountain of Unah (the otvn of Ptolemy). 
—a place where are remains of ‘ Christian houses,’ ¢.e., of an old mining 
town, a dam, and an aqueduct—was the chief centre of these explorations, 
though there was also a cruise north to Makna, identified by Captain 
Burton with the ancient capital of Midian, and south in search of a tur- 
quoise mine, which could not be found, says the Report, through the mau- 
vais vouloir des habitants. It is not quite easy to make out the precise 
value of the actual discoveries of precious metal, beyond a statement that 
in one place near Makna there were ‘ streaks which proved on analysis to 
be pure gold in almost every stone we broke;’ and the entire fortnight’s 
excursion is rather too slight to spread over an octavo volume without a 
very great amount of padding. Still it is a work possessing many excel- ' 
lences, antiquarian and descriptive, though not without some counter- 
balancing defects in the way of hasty writing and unskilful arrangement. 


Life in the Mofussil; or, the Civilian in Lower Bengal. By 
an Ex-Crvinax. Two Vols. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


We have not often met with a more genuine and a more valuable book 
of its class than this is. Itis the record of an anonymous civilian, who, 
passing the usual examinations with fair average success, became 
assistant-magistrate, judge, collector, commissioner, and ultimately joint 
magistrate of the first grade, when failure of health compelled his return 
to England and ultimately his retirement from the service. The book is 
a quiet, earnest, and somewhat minute account of an Englishman’s ex- 
periences and observations. Altogether free from rollick or chaff, it is 
picturesque through keen observation, and vivacious through genial sym- 
pathies. Pertinent and illustrative anecdote is freely introduced, but 
always with purpose. We do not hesitate to say that we have ‘derived 
from it a better impression of the forms and colours of English life in 
India than from any book that we have read. It is a series of photo- 
graphic sketches of the hard work, the disagreeable privations, and of the 
many advantages and enjoyments, and especially the opportunities for 
exercizing beneficial influence, of an intelligent and upright magistrate. 
Four or five different districts are thus described. We have simple but 
impartial and faithful photographs of the author’s colleagues and superiors 
—always genial, but none the less unrestrained in necessary censure. 
The quiet observation, the practical common sense, and the genial 
humanity of the writer, are felt on every page. The book teems with in- 
formation and anecdote. It is very difficult to refrain from citation. We 
must content ourselves with referring our readers, and especially all who 
contemplate life in India, to one of the most minute and faithful delinea- 
tions of Indian life we have ever met with. 
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Round about the Carpathians. By Axprew F. Crosse. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 

The record of a journey, apparently for pleasure, taken by Mr. Crosse. 
chiefly through the southern and western parts of Transylvania end along 
the northern side of the Carpathians. Mr. Crosse was well qualified as a 
traveller. Possessing considerable knowledge of mineralogy, he gives us 
interesting information concerning the mines. A keen sportsman, he 
describes mountain excursions in search of game. Adequately read in 
history, and with a love for archeology, he visits places of historic fame. 
examines Roman ruins, and lights up his pages with historic reminiscence. 
A keen observer, he describes well the people, their dress, manners, and 
character. He gives us a good impression of the fine scenery of the Car- 
pathians, and tells us a good deal about the ethnology, the agriculture, 
commerce, and political and social conditions of the people. Written as 
a journal of travel, it is impossible to sum up the author’s conclusions. 
He makes us his companions by his graphic power and his easy genial 
style. His pages teem with information, and their interest never flags. 
We very strongly commend this very able and graphic description of a 
country and people just now full of special interest —from their rapid pro- 
gress since 1840 and from the future that is before them. 


The Great Frozen Sea: a Personal Narrative of the Voyage 
of the ‘ Alert’ during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. 
By Captain Auserr Hastines Marxnam, R.N., Author of 
‘A Whaling Cruise in Baffin’s Bay,’ ke. Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co. 


If Sir George Nares, in his ‘ Voyage to the Polar Sea,’ has erred some- 
what by reason of officiality and stiffness, Captain Markham almost 
passes to the other extreme of easy colloquiality. He now and then even 
allows himself the free use of common or slang phrases, and apparently 
would rather injure the construction of a sentence than miss a joke when 
he fancies a good chance presents itself. For popular purposes this will 
be in his favour, we think. He is indeed a delightful companion, never 
obtruding his own personal concerns or sufferings or responsibilities, but 
is only concerned to present the reader with a clear general idea of the 
work of the Expedition andits results. What will be found most attractive 
by the general reader is the account given of the sledging expeditions, 
crowned by that great and memorable effort by which Captain Markham 
reached the high latitude of 88° 20' 26” N., and made himself, in a very 
literal sense at least, and ‘ without prejudice,’ the foremost of Polar ex- 
plorers. At the various other sledging expeditions undertaken by other 


_ Officers he can merely glance, but he presents indications enough to enable 


us to conceive the plan and scope of the Expedition as a whole. He is 
sometimes touching, in a simple and graphic way, as well as funny. His 
picture of the mischances and tumblings about of the sledges and drivers 
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on their first unpractised efforts is an instance of the one, and his sketches 
of the sufferings of the poor dogs, alike from a new and peculiar species 
of rabies, and from exposure in the snow, are an instance of the other. His 
characterization of the Esquimaux dog, and its good and bad points, in 
contrast to the European, shows real discernment. Not the least hu- 
morous part of the book is the record of the plans adopted for amuse- 
ment; and if we would discover how reticent Captain Markham is as 
to his own varied merits, we must turn to the severer pages of Sir George 
Nares to behold him fully in the rdle of the ‘ Wizard of the North’ and 
Master of the Stage. On the whole this book, which should be read 
alongside that of Sir George Nares, not only supplements it, but adds 
the cheerful glow of fancy, fun, and grotesquerie—the effect of which is 
deepened by the skilful way in which, without becoming too minute or 
scientific, the general results of the Expedition are set forth. The book, 
in a word, is precisely such as we sould have expected of the man who 
not only wrote the ‘ Whaling Cruise in Baffin’s Bay,’ but engaged himself 
in a Dundee whaler as one of the crew, at the sublime pay of a halfpenny 
a month, in order that he might see life under the ordinary circumstances 
of a whaler, add to his Polar experience, and prepare himself the better 
for the kind of work of which he here makes record. 


The Countries of the World : being a Popular Description of the 
various Continents, Islands, Rivers, Seas, and Peoples of 
the Globe. By Rosert Brown, M.A. Vol. II. Cassell, 
Petter, and Co. 


Mr. Brown devotes the second volume of this very attractive miscellany 
to the two Americas and the West Indies. He skilfully combines de- 
scription and information, and in the aborigines, the various conquests, the 
modern colonization, and manifold developments of national life, mineral 
wealth, and commercial enterprize, of the United States especially, he 
tinds a wealth of information and romance, which he presents in a very 
attractive way. The work is profusely illustrated, and is most admirable 
for both the amusement and instruction of young and less-educated readers. 


-{n Inland Voyage. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


A pleasant chatty account of canoeing in Holland, Belgium, and France 
-—on the Scheldt, the Sombre, and the Oise-—marred somewhat by over- 
consciousness and mannerism, but commended by keen perception, 
artistie touch, and genial sympathy, almost incessant rain notwith- 
standing. 
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Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and other Distin- 
guished Persons, during the Second Empire. By the late 
Nassau Wituram Senior. Edited by his Daveurer, 
M. C. M. Smveson. Hurst and Blackett. 


It is the function of history to record that which transpires publicly 
upon the world’s stage, but in such works as the present we get behind 
the scenes, as it were, and listen to men discoursing without the sense of 
official responsibility upon them. ‘While the former record may be the 
more important, the latter is frequently the more interesting. Hence 
the reader who peruses this work will find much profitable entertainment 
in mastering the views of the most prominent French statesmen upon 
topics all-important during the period extending from 1852 until 1860. 
The present publication is supplementary to Mr. Senior’s Conversations 
in Paris from 1848 to 1852 (which have already appeared in print), and 
ends with a visit which the author paid to Val Richer in 1860. Conversa- 
tions with personages still living have in almost all cases been sup- 
pressed. In 1852, when M. Thiers was in office, that distinguished 
statesman thus expressed himself with regard to an English alliance :— 
«The corner-stone of my policy has always been the English alliance. I 
believe that against a coalition of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England, 
France is powerless. I believe that with the assistance of Austria, or of 
Russia or of Prussia, she could resist all the others; but that the struggle 
would be severe, perhaps dangerous. But I know that, united to England, 
she may defy them all. Allied to England, we might in a month be in 
Berlin or Vienna.’ But eighteen short years after these words were 
uttered, and the prestige of France was shattered by only one of the 
Powers above whom she thus proudly ranked herself. Being questioned 
as to the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, M. 'Thiers replied that he was 
of opinion no European Power should be permitted to seize upon any part 
of it. The great French politician was a man of very strong prejudices, 
and on one occasion he said to Mr. Senior, ‘The Euglish are the only 
people that I respect, the Italians the only people that I love; all the 
rest—the Russians, the Germans, the Spaniards, the Americans—excite 
my detestation or contempt, or more frequently both. But among your 
institutions there are some so opposed to my sympathies and judgment 
that I would not submit to them to obtain all your wealth and all your 
civilization.’ That which had primarily moved his wrath was the law of 
primogeniture, which M. Thiers credited with half the evils from which 
we are suffering as a nation. In literature also the same prejudice came 
out, M. Thiers placing Racine above Homer, Virgil, and every other 
writer whom he knew. In 1852, M. Thiers, whose prescience on political 
matters was undoubted, predicted war in less than three years. His fears 
were excited partly by the character of Louis Napoleon and partly by that 
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of his subjects; and he struck the keynote of the French character when 
he remarked that France, insatiably and always, demands food for her 
activity and her vanity. One opinion with regard to the Eastern Question, 
delivered by M. Thiers in 1853, has strangely enough been revived in 
certain quarters in England during the present year. ‘ My prophecy now 
is,’ he remarked to his questioner, ‘that Turkey will be gradually prepared 
by Russia for dismemberment. That during even our lives the time will 
come when the great Christian Powers will hold a Congress of partition. 
Russia, of course, will take Constantinople. You will be offered Egypt. 
It will be a mischievous present to you.’ In 1860, Montalembert predicted 
that Turkey must fall to pieces, and urged that English statesmen should 
be prepared with a policy in that event. He was of opinion that if we 
continued to strive to support Turkey we should fail, and be injured by 
her fall. When we come to the conversations with M. Guizot we find 
matters of general interest touched upon—art, music, literature, &e. * My 
delight,’ said M. Guizot on one occasion, ‘is to read English novels, par- 
ticularly those written by women. C’est toute une école de morale. Miss 
Austen, Miss Ferrier, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
many others almost as remarkable, form a school which in the excellence, 
the profusion, and the contemporaneousness of its productions, resembles 
the cloud of dramatic poets of the great Athenian age. It is remarkable 
that while you are great in some of the imitative arts, you fail in others 
which are closely connected with those in which you excel. Your painters 
are good; your architects, with a few great exceptions, are detestable.’ 
Of our actors M. Guizot had a very poor opinion. Young Kean was very 
bad, and Macready was worse. Turning to politics, being asked as to the © 
future of Constantinople, M. Guizot replied, ‘It cannot remain Turkish. 
The attempt to preserve the integrity of the rotten Turkish Empire is an 
attempt to resist nature. Such an attempt, when made by two such 
nations as France and England, may be persevered in for years. The 
fonger it lasts the greater will be the waste of money and men and 
diplomacy, but it must eventually fail. The Turks must be driven 
across the Bosphorus. We cannot occupy Constantinople, nor can you; 
we are both resolved not to let Russia have it, and all Europe would 
vefuse to put it under Austria, even if Austria were mad enough to wish 


for it. It cannot be independent; it must therefore be Greek, the capital 


of a Greek Empire.’ The italics in this passage are our own, and we 
commend the words thus emphasized to the attention of the pro-Turkish 
sympathizers in this country. They, at any rate, prove that other great 
men have held the views of Mr. Gladstone as to the futility of defending 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire at all hazards. We have given but 
few extracts from these volumes, yet our space is exhausted. The reader 
must turn for himself to the conversations with General Lamoriciére, 
King Leopold, Count Arrivabene, M. Quételet, Léon Faucher, the Due de 
Broglie, Mignet, Cousin, Dumon, Madame Cornu, Manin, Mérimée, 
Rémusat, Lamartine, and others. Wherever these volumes are opened, 
points of great interest will be discovered, and Mr. Senior’s daughter 
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deserves our grateful thanks for their publication. ‘the reader will find 
himself assisted by a list of contents, which, from its exhaustiveness, is 
simply invaluable. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Free Trade and Protection. By Hexry Fawcert, M.P. Mace- 
millan and Co. 


The appearance of this volume has been looked forward to with no 
little expectancy, as it promised to discuss some of the questions that 
have lately excited much interest in commercial circles. Professor Faw- 
cett is well known as a political economist, and the inquiry he has here 
instituted seeks to set at rest various matters as to which great differences 
of opinion have prevailed, and probably will continue to prevail. He 
investigates the gauses which have retarded the general aduption of free 
trade since its introduction into England. We are not sure, however, that 
he has found them. His work is for the most part negative rather than 
positive. It shows what protection cannot and will not do, and that there 
are no sufficient grounds for attributing to free trade any part of the 
commercial depression through which this country has been passing; but 
little light is thrown upon the influences that have checked and prevented 
the spread of free trade in foreign countries, and brought about that 
general recrudescence of protection which is to be found in so many places, 
and is making itself powerfully felt on the Continent. That inquiry, 
as we conceive, is a somewhat difficult and complex one, and is not satis- 
fied by general observations upon the effects produced by protectionist 
fallacies, or by pointing out the insufficiency of the arguments usually 
urged on behalf of protection. Professor Fawcett takes the latter course, 
and we need scarcely say that he displays his accustomed acuteness in 
dealing with the subject. At the same time he is conciliatory in tone, 
and the manner in which he sets forth his argument will probably win 
for it a hearing in quarters which have of late been rather deaf to 
the teaching of free trade principles. He points out in his introductory 
remarks that free traders have greatly injured their cause by their ex- 
aggerations. Accustomed to claim the whole edifice of British com- 
mercial prosperity during the last thirty years as the result of free 
trade, they leave wholly out of view the influence of other causes, 
such as our railway and steamboat system, the gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, and tiscal reforms. These and other causes co- 
operated in developing trade and accumulating wealth with giant strides, 
and the attempt to set forth the latter as wholly due to free trade, not 
merely excites opposition through its obvious exaggeration, but has the 
effect of inducing the idea that as bad times, commercial depression, crisis 
or panic, have not been prevented by free trade, there is room for denounc- 
ing that policy as a failure. Professor Fawcett in his second chapter 
passes on to deal with protection, and discusses first the important and 
somewhat difficult question of Bounties on Exports, and then Restraints 
on Imports. He comes to the conclusion that the consumers in all cases 
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have to bear the brunt of protective duties, whether imposed on exports 
or imports. Consequently, in discussing Free Trade and Reciprocity in 
the third chapter, he entirely opposes the advocates of the latter, who 
urge retaliatory duties in order to bring about reciprocity. Professor 
Faweett very clearly proves that though we have a perfect right to re- 
taliate, and have the power by doing so of inflicting considerable injuries 
on other countries, it would always be at the cost of far greater injuries 
inflicted upon ourselves. Passing on to the arguments by which protec- 
tion is usually supported, these are reviewed seriatim, and their inade- 
quacy is demonstrated. It is only when, in his fifth chapter, Mr. Faw- 
eett comes to deal with Commercial Depression that he touches upon the 
causes that have impeded the spread of free trade. He shows that it 
cannot possibly have brought about the prevalent depression, seeing that 
it has been greatest in those countries which are most given to protection 
{such as the United States and Germany), and that it is mainly to be ac- 
counted for as the rebound from the excessive buoyancy of the prosperous 
years 1872, 1873, and 1874. A final chapter is written on Commercial 
Treaties, which will be found interesting. Yet the impression we carry 
away from the book, as a whole, is one of disappointment. We looked 
for a more original treatise from Professor Fawcett. His arguments and 
statements are mostly familiar as having been expounded by others, and 
there is little fresh light cast upon any of the subjects handled. Yet 
the legitimate arguments on belialf of free trade are explained with such 
admirable clearness, and the fallacies of protection are so well exposed, 
while the bearing of such considerations as are here set forth on import- 
ant practical problems of the day is so clearly exhibited, that much good 
ought to result from the publication of this treatise. 


Chapters on Practical Political Economy. By Boxamy Price. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Another book on Political Economy. Professor Price has a right to 
speak on the subject, however; and in giving to the world in book form 
the substance of his lectures at the University of Oxford, he has made a 
specific contribution to its literature. His work is justified by the ori- 
ginality of his views, though we cannot help doubting whether the 
originality is not sometimes that of caprice rather than of insight. The 
discussion with which the volume opens, for instance, lands us in the 
refusal to political economy of any distinctive place as a science. Is 
Political Economy a Science ? is answered in the negative, for its funda- 
mental positions are shown to be common-places and its so-called prin- 
viples truisms. There is effective and sometimes even amusing writing 
in all this, but one is not convinced by it. It may be that the passion 
for logical refinements has carried writers on political economy too far in 
hair-splitting. There is certainly advantage in getting back to the treat- 
ment of the subject from the ground of everyday life, such as is so 
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Ricardo, the tendency towards scientific generalization and needless 
refinement became prominent, and we are glad to welcome an attempt 
to take back to practical ground the whole range of questions dealt with 
by political economy. Therefore we give hearty welcome to Professor 
Price’s lucid discussions of such questions as value, exchange, capital, 
profit, wages, free trade, and so forth. We have found much in them 
that is helpful to clear ideas, and they may safely be put in the hands of 
the student of political economy. But the very fact of having set forth 
the results of his ‘practical’ reflections on the topics usually classified 
under political economy, and of having had to vindicate his position by 
elaborate arguments, is scarcely consistent with refusing to allow political 
economy a place among the sciences. It is perfectly true that political 
economy is not one of the exact sciences, seeing that_it deals with ten- 
dencies which, though permanent elements of human nature, are liable to 
great variations and fluctuations in their manifestation. But though not 
an exact science like mathematics, it is entitled to rank among the 
sciences equally with psychology or ethics, which have in common with 
political economy that they deal with the varying applications of per- 
manent forces. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Our Common Lands ; and other Short Essays. By Oorayia Hin. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Miss Hill, in this little volume, supplements her former one. Her 
relations with the poor in the position of landlady to a considerable 
population have naturally led her to take an interest in all agencies that 
may refine; and here she speaks of the immense value of ‘open spaces’ 
in the towns and of common lands throughout the country, as being one 
of the most powerful of these influences. She acknowledges the great 
value of the Act of 1876, but regards it as cumbered with conditions 
which may be taken advantage of in some cases by those interested, and 
desires to show how in most cases ‘ enclosure’ would be to the public 
loss, and that ‘ regulation’ might be made easy. Something, of course, 
may be argued in favour of increasing the grain-producing area of the 
country, but the arguments are transparently ‘interested’ in the mouths 
of those who are most inclined to use them; and certainly Miss Hill is 
right in trying to awaken a wider concern and a keener watclfulness. 
What she says about open spaces in London is full of practical sense, and 
we do hope that not a few who have large gardens may be moved by her 
sagacious suggestions to open them for garden parties for the poor in the 
summer time. The other articles on ‘ District Visiting,’ and the ‘ Best Way 
of Charity,’ are pervaded by a spirit of wide benevolence toned by a long 
and true experience. Few of those who have had much to do with the 
poor would express other than deep regret at the stupid way in which 
well-meaning people too often yield to their first impulses in dealing with 
the poor. On this and kindred points Miss Hill has much to say, and we 
trust that not a few may read and profit by this admirable little volume. 
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Church and State chiefly in Relation to Scotland. By Principal 
Rainy and Others. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 


This volume contains three lectures delivered in St. George’s Free 
Church, Edinburgh, by Principal Rainy, of the New College, Lord 
Moncreiff, and Mr. A. Taylor Innes, on the relations of Church and 
State. The first is an able sketch of the history and characteristics of 
these relations from the days of the Emperor Constantine to the Reforma- 
tion. In the second, we have a luminous and comprehensive exposition of 
their relations in Scotland from the Reformation down to the secession of 
the Free Church, in 1843; and the third is devoted to the more controver- 
sial subject of Church and State in the present day, to which are appended 
valuable notes on‘ Ultramontanism and the Church of Scotland,’ ‘ The 
Italian Answer to the European Question,’ and ‘ The Constitutional Law 
of 1848.’ Each of the three lecturers is not only accomplished and able, 
but all of them have long ago ‘ won their spurs’ in the special line of 
inquiry here dealt with, and are entitled to be looked upon as authorities 
on such questions. What will strike the thoughtful southern reader of 
the lectures, nevertheless, is the almost nervous susceptibility they 
display,—more particularly Lord Moncreiff,—lest they should be sup- 
posed to write in furtherance of the plans of those who advocate the 
separation and mutual independence of Church and State in their own 
country. Lord Monereiff deprecates any such conclusion as unwar- 
ranted, in a prefatory note. He does so on the ground that dis- 
establishment may endanger the public guarantees for the Protestant 
faith, Presbyterian Church government, and Evangelical doctrine, by the 
civil government. He stands, that is to say, on the precise ground 
that was taken by Dr. Chalmers in 1843. Principal Rainy is to some, 
though not to so great an extent, under the same influence, holding, 
as he does, that the real worth of an Established Church consists in its 
being an embodiment of the value and respect for Christianity cherished 
by the community. He contends, however, that when that sentiment 
takes other embodiments, wheu the Established Church can be no longer 
identified with the Christianity of the country, and its relation to the 
sentiment in question is a matter of debate, it is deceptive to attribute to 
it the importance that it might legitimately claim in other circumstances. 
Mr. Taylor Innes is further advanced towards clear and self-consistent 
views than either of his fellow lecturers. He looks forward to the aboli- 


tion of the Establishment in Scotland. But even he says that when that: 


change takes place ‘ Scotland will insist upon retaining the statutory and 


parliamentary guarantees which at present secure us on this side of the: 


Border against the establishment of the Church Episcopal.’ Scotland, we: 
are told, will ‘resolutely demand’ this; which, though it may not be 
‘negative establishment,’ is a positive recognition of the establishment 
principle. Civil government would be the guarantee of the faith and 
ecclesiastical polity of Scotland in the future, as in the past. The fact that 
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this position is evidently upheld by all three lecturers, shows the differ- 
ence there still is between the positions maintained by Scotch Free 
Churchmen and English and Scotch Voluntaries. 2 


The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. By Grorce Hower tu. 
Chatto and Windus. 

The writer of this volume is well qualified for the work he has here set 
himself to perform. Identified with the working classes of England, he 
is widely known by his contributions on subjects of practical interest and 
importance to them, and specially by the part he took in bringing about 
the alterations in the Labour Laws a year or two ago, which has placed 
them on a sound and just basis. In the volume before us he has under- 
taken, under the title, ‘ The Conflicts of Capital and Labour,’ to presenta 
readable account in concise shape of the Trades Unions of the country, 


tracing their origin and history, and treating them in their economical and 


practical relations as well. Beginning with the early English guilds in 
their various forms, he shows how these came to be transformed into 
Trades Unions, and supplies ample information with reference to their 
more recent history and the laws by which they are regulated. ‘This is 
followed by a discussion of their character and constitution, and the 
functions which they are fitted to, and do, legitimately, perform. The 
writer is naturally led by his subject to deal with the rules of these 
societies; and, as their champion, he defends the various restrictive 
rules by which they are governed, and discusses their effects upon the 
working classes and upon the general trade of the country. At the pre- 
sent time the chapters on Strikes and on Conciliation and Arbitration will 
be found of peculiar interest, and may be commended to study as a careful, 
and, so far as that is compatible with the points of view adopted by the 
writer, an impartial presentation of the subject as regarded by the least 
prejudiced and most thoughtful unionist workmen. Of course Mr. Howell 
tries to show—and he is to some degree successful—that the unions and 
their leaders have done good service to the working classes in the past, 
not only in trade, but also in legislative and social matters. Nor is their 
programme of usefulness exhausted. He indicates the work yet to be per- 
formed, and some of it is sufficiently arduous and comprehensive, as, 
for instance, the proposal to make employers responsible under the com- 
pulsion of law for compensation for injuries done to their workpeople 
through the faults or negligence of fellow-workmen. This is a subject of 
vast scope and must be taken in hand some day; though, as seems to us, 
the true remedy for the undoubted hardships now inflicted is to be found, 
not in compulsory compensation by the employers—which is of very 
doubtful justice, and would prove oppressive in practice—but in a system 
of insurance on the part of the workmen themselves, which might be con- 
tributed to by both masters and operatives, and, if necessary, might be 
made obligatory on both. We cannot debate any of the numerous topics 
of which Mr. Howell treats in this volume, and which he deals with on 
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the whole with fairness and ability. We may note, however, that there 
are signs of a deep-rooted antagonism in the points of view adopted by the 
Trades Unionists and the Capitalists which may only too readily lead to 
conflicts of even greater severity between capital and labour than any we 
have yet witnessed. For instance, Mr. Howell denounces political eco- 
nomy as a system of selfishness, and as opposed to Christianity. This isa 
prevalent view among the working classes, and is as reasonable as it 
would be to denounce as unchristian the laws of gravitation and storms 
because they are often the cause of suffering to the innocent. Education 
is the only cure for such misconceptions; but it must be an education 
that varies and enlarges the ideas of the working classes, and not merely 
teaches them how to employ the ‘three Rs.’ Mr. Howell’s work will be 
found useful to others besides the working classes, from the light it throws 
on the claims and attitude of the latter. 


Primitive Property. Translated from the French of Emme pe 
Laveteyve. By E. H. D. Marriorr. With Introduction 
by T. E. Currre Leste. Macmillan and Co. 

M. Emile de Laveleye has a wide reputation, not only on the Continent 
but among ourselves, as a writer on economical and political subjects. 
He has here written ably and well; his work is full of thought, and 
of much information of a curious kind; but he is not likely to exercise 
the influence he would otherwise have done, from the fact that he writes 
in a dogmatic interest. He is democratic in politics, but he shares 
the belief which is held by many, that democratic institutions without 
equality of social conditions must lead to anarchy and despotism. The 
whole character of our landed system in this country is directly calculated 
to produce inequality of social conditions. Our laws come to the help of 
the feudal distribution which assigned so much of the land throughout 
the country to the few by violence, and thus the anomaly is pressed upon 
our notice of a daily extending political influence of the masses, together 
with a constantly increasing divorce of these masses from the land. The 
sovereignty of political power is drifting into the hands of those who 
have the least stake in the country’s prosperity, and this is a peril to 
which we shall be foolish indeed if we blind ourselves. M. de Laveleye 
holds that the land ought to be the common property of all, and his 
volume is designed to show that it was so in the early stages of human 
history. He gives a historical sketch of primitive forms of property in 
order to prove this, professing to abstain from deducing any new theory 
as to the right. But if the object of his book be—as he himself tells us— 
not to advocate a return to the primitive agrarian community, but to 
establish historically the natural right of property as proclaimed by philo- 
sophers, and also to show that ownership having assumed various forms is 
susceptible of progressive reform, he has, whether purposely or not, 
thrown the whole weight of his authority against the system of individual 
property in land on which our institutions and the whole modern fabric 
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of society are built. He would, with whatever modifications, have us go 
back to the old common ownership, in principle at least, and make the 
land of the community available for the needs of all its members. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that there are two different and opposing 
schools among those who have studied the development of property from 
the infancy of society. The one is represented by M. de Laveleye 
and the other by Sir Henry Maine —the one holding individual pro- 
perty in land to be a corruption, and the other that it is a natural out- 
growth of civilization. Professor Cliffe Leslie, who has written an intro- 
duction to the work before us, does not sympathize with the com- 
munistic views of the Belgian author. ‘The actual tendency, not 
merely of the development of land, but of agriculture, commerce, and 
invention, and of the advance of man in all directions, is towards greater 
individualism, and, therefore, not only towards individual property, but 
towards inequality of property; and (says Professor Leslie) ‘I see no 
greater injustice in unequal riches than in unequal strength or intellectual 
power.’ There are many other causes, however, which have contributed 
toward inequalities of fortune, and these M. de Laveleye sets himself to 
trace—with the curious result, as the issue of the combined operations of 
both sets of causes, that M. de Laveleye sees formidable dangers to society 
where Sir Henry Maine sees progress and civilization. Nevertheless, 
even English legislation has not been unaffected by the views regarding 
property which are finding expression among the students of primitive 
institutions and habits; and, probably, if M. de Laveleye’s work were 
thoroughly known amongst us, the dangers which threaten the commons 
that are the property of the community, under the name of improve- 
ments, would be obviated, and legislation would set itself to protect rather 
than to further encroach upon the rights of the people. A knowledge 
of M. de Laveleye’s work will be useful to Englishmen for other reasons. 
Coming in contact as they do, within the boundaries of our immense 
empire, both with ancient communities like those of India, and new com- 
munities like those in Australia and New Zealand, it is desirable they 
should know the laws and customs that have prevailed among the former 
regarding landed property, and to have intelligent ideas on the whole 
subject in guiding their action towards the latter. Englishmen are not 
likely to adopt extreme views on: this matter, and we doubt if M. de 
Laveleye will find many converts. But thoughtful students of his book 
will be rewarded with a clearing-up of their ideas—however little they 
may sympathize with communism—which will enable them to draw their 
own inferences on the subject with more steadiness and certainty than if 
they were left to pick up such casual information as may be offered by 
periodical literature and the press. 
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The Economy of Consumption: an Omitted Chapter in 
Political Economy. By Roser Scorr Morrar. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. : 


It is hard to conceive of any man of average intelligence, with fair 
eapacity of writing his mother tongue—which Mr. Moffat certainly has— 
deluding himself with the idea that by stating a commonplace he will sub- 
vert the laboriously constructed body of doctrine in political economy 
built up by successive inquirers of great acuteness, power of thought, and 
acquired knowledge, throughout a century. This seems to be the idea 
of the author of the work now under notice. The simple statement of 
the fact that there are laws of consumption is pretty much the whole foun- 
dation of this ponderous tome of well-nigh 700 pages. Some light is 
thrown upon the strange fancy of the writer by the fact, for which he 
proudly takes credit, that he is not greatly versed in the literature of poli- 
ticaleconomy. His other avocations, he says, have not permitted him to 
do more than acquaint himself with the leading writers of the English 
school, and he knows very little of what has been done subsequently to 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. The most superficial acquaintance, however, even 
with the writers he professes to have read should have taught him that no 
political economist has neglected to deal with the laws that regulate con- 
sumption. No wonder he should be apprehensive that ‘ the leading theo- 
retical conclusions’ on which he has based his ‘ practical conclusions’ will 
appear slender. So slender are they that, though the book is said to he 
one ‘ of fundamental principle,’ and though the author evidently believes he 
has discovered or invented a method of his own, we have been unable to 
tind a single principle in the book, whether fundamental or otherwise, and 
the contents appear to us to be a mere mass of heterogeneous remarks 
about the working classes, strikes, trades unions, the advantages of Mal- 
thusian practice, and the beauties and benefits of some great nostrum 
which Mr. Moffat calls ‘a time policy.’ He belongs, so far as he calls 
any man master, to the school of Malthus and Dr. Chalmers, and looks 
upon the discouragement of early marriages as one of the chief remedies 
fer the ills to which the body industrial is heir. ‘ A policy of abstention 
and self-denial,’ however, is not an economical but a moral reeommenda- 
tion; and the most of this big book is equally irrelevant to the subjects 
which are professedly discussed. A vast waste of commonplaces, varied 
by an occasional paradox, and the whole presenting an aspect of hap- 
hazard as a congeries of casual observations on things in general, are 
here set forth as a veritable scientific treatise. Why is it that men who 
deal in such prolixity will betake themselves to talking and writing about 
political economy ? 
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Hallech’s International Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, 
Revised. By Sir Suerston Baker, Bart. In Two Vols. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The name of General Halleck, the author of the large work before 
us, was at one time familiar in this country. At the outbreak of the 
American civil war he gave up his work as a lawyer in San Francisco, 
and after seeing service in the field as commander in the Corinth cam- 
paign, was appointed in 1862 commander-in-chief of the United States 
army, a post which he occupied till 1864. His English editor, in the 
brief memoir affixed to these volumes, says little of his military genius 
or aptitude, and in truth his warmest friends could not say he was a Napo- 
leon even of the McClellan type. An admirably studious man, fond of 
working out theories and giving careful heed to the literature of his subject, 
he was never much asa man of action; and Americans cannot look back 
with any special pride on General Halleck’s career when in supreme 
command. But a man may be a careful and thoughtful student though 
he has little in him of the man of action, and General Halleck was the 
former a great deal more than the latter. The duties he had to discharge 
during his military career brought him into practical contact with numerous 
questions of international law; and not having access to libraries, he com- 
menced a series of elaborate notes, which were ultimately expanded into 
the substance of the work before us. The first edition was published in the 
year 1861, and, as the English editor remarks, many important events 
have occurred since that time which have brought about great changes 
and given rise to many modifications in the body of doctrines designated 
as International Law. ‘The editor, in adapting the work for English 
readers, has therefore been led to make considerable additions, whicl: 
have swollen the book to much larger dimensions than it originally bore. 
He has varied the position of the chapters, grouping together in the first 
volume those which mainly treat of peace, and relegating to the second 
those which deal with war. The original text is unaltered except in the 
case of some interpolations, which are distinguished by brackets, and the 
omission of some sentences that were deemed unnecessary. The new 
matter is mostly in the form of notes. That the work contains a vasi 
mass of useful information, much of which will be found of unusual in- 
terest at a time like the present, when war is ‘in the air,’ scarcely needs 
to be stated. The questions arising out of the alleged efforts of the Rus- 
sian Government to equip cruisers jn United States ports in anticipation 
of war with England furnish instances. All the same, however, it may 
be questioned if an American work on International Law. is specially 
fitted for English reading. It is useful as showing us the American 
views on such points, but great portions are rendered by that very fact un- 
suitable for English readers. ‘The English editor has doubtless done his 
work laboriously and conscientiously. Seeing, however, that in the very 
second page of his preface Sir Sherston Baker is. guilty of the blunder of 
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attributing to the authority of Lord Beaconsfield the statement that there 
is no difference between a Congress and a Conference, when of course it 
ought to have been Lord Derby, we are not encouraged to place implicit 
confidence in his accuracy. 


Money and Value. An Inquiry into the Means and Ends of 
Economic Production. By Rowxnanp Haminrox. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Within the narrow limits which are alone at our disposal here, we can- 
not attempt anything like a satisfactory criticism of this excellent work. 
Unlike many ambitious treatises on political economy and cognate sub- 
jects, on whose merits, or rather demerits, we have lately had to pro- 
nounce, the author of ‘ Money and Value’ has thought out his subject on 
all its sides. He has brought to bear an acute and trained intelligence 
upon some of the most complex phenomena of our monetary system, and of 
the organization of production and distribution. He unites the power of 
distinct observation of the empirical student with the faculty for abstract 
thought which enables the thinker to suggest hypotheses that express 
the generalized results of experience in ‘laws.’ The result is that he 
succeeds in throwing light on many points that were obscure,‘and al- 
though we may not always be able to agree with him, we find that what 
he says always repays the trouble we may have had in following the course 
of his reasoning with carefulness. Unlike the political economists who 
tread in the beaten track of their predecessors, he begins with the discus- 
sion of money, which he acutely defines as an instrument for generalizing 
the values of all other commodities. After tracing the extended use of 
uietallic money and the substitutes for it, Mr. Hamilton proceeds by a 
nataral transition through the discussion of Value, to the consideration, 
ot Property and Capital. Under Value, Conditional Ownership is treated 
of with much acuteness, and we are shown how credit is but a further 
generalization of Capital. With the consideration of credit is naturally 
associated that of banking, after which the author discusses some of the 
practical problems by which we are faced in England at the present time. 
In the appendices we have some ingenious and useful discussions on 
lueal and general currency, and on the depreciation of silver and the 
Indian currency. Altogether, we are glad to recommend this work very 
cordially to the attention of those interested in political economy and 
finance. Mr. Hamilton is a clear writer, because he has first of all been 
a clear thinker; and although the use of technical terms cannot be 
always avoided, the subject is here dealt with in a luminous style, and by 
presenting it from a new point of view in connection with the nature and 
functions of money, a genuine service has been rendered to commercial 
science. 
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Political Economy. By W. Sraxtey Jevons, LL.D., &e. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


In this little science primer Professor Jevons has endeavoured to 
explain the doctrines of political economy with such simplicity and 
directness as to make them intelligible to beginners in the study. To 
popularize its teachings is a work worthy of the highest minds, for until 
that has been. done we cannot hope that an end will be put to many of 
the evils and follies which mislead the industrial classes. The arrange- 
ment of subjects in this primer is excellent. 


An Exposition of Economic and Financial Science: based 
upon a Cyele of Seasons in each Decale. By W. M. 
Hatsert. Remington and Co. 


There is only one idea in this book, which is about as original as it is 
true, and it is neither. Small and doubtful, however, as it is as a con- 
tribution to ‘ economic and financial science,’ it has served as the author’s 
entire intellectual stock-in-trade for more than a quarter of a century. He 
has been periodically airing it ever since the year 1852; and with a touch- 
ing simplicity he prefaces his book with extracts from letters from several 
distinguished and from many quite undistinguished men, to whom he 
had forwarded some of the articles in which it saw service. These letters 
are mostly mere polite acknowledgments. Mr. Gladstone, for example, 
with that unfailing courtesy which leads him to reply to the most trivial 
communications, however full of important business his hands may be at 
at the time, acknowledges Mr. Halbert’s ‘favour,’ says ‘the subject of 
averages is of great importance,’ but regrets that he is unable to take any 
active part in its prosecution; and for this act of politeness his name 
and letter are paraded ‘as vouchers for the importance of Mr. Halbert’s 
studies and researches. Mr. Carlyle, too, who through his niece thanks 
Mr. Halbert for his ‘ note,’ and thinks ‘the subject may be very interesting, 
but has not time to deal with it, is made to stand literary godfather to this 
latest development of ‘ economic and financial science.” Does Mr. Halbert 
really fancy he will get credit, or anything but ridicule, for his childish 
vanity in reprinting such letters? When we turn from these ‘ extracts 
of letters,’ and from ‘criticisms on short preliminary articles on the subject,’ 
to the book which is devoted to the subject itself, we find that most of it is 
occupied with a brief and not always accurate sketch of the recent litera- 
ture of political economy—in which, by the way, James (sic) Stuart 
Mill’s ‘ Political Economy ’ is misrepresented as a purely ‘deductive ’ work, 
and it is said that the only sections of any value are those devoted to ‘ an 
attempt to expound a law of averages!’ The basis, however, on which the 
‘cycle of seasons in each decade’ is founded, is most partial and incom- 
plete, for the writer only goes as far back as to 1817. Even the figures 
he does give do not always support his conclusions. We have a crisissin 
1817, a second in 1826, a third in 1837 and 1838, a fourth in 1847, a fifth 
in 1857, and a sixth in 1866. We are now at 1878, and we have not had 
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any ‘crisis’ yet. That crises and panics have been periodical in the past 
may be admitted, and the circumstances can be easily accounted for with- 
out calling in the aid of any special ‘law.’ Obviously the decade is not 
the exact measure of the time in any case; and it is quite as obvious that 
there is no necessary reason for panics in the nature of things, which will 
continue to recur only so long’ as the perfectly preventible causes which 
bring them about are allowed to remain in operation. 


The Method of Law. By James H. Monanan, Q.C. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The ‘law’ of which we have an attempt to trace the method in the volume 
before us is not the law of the universe, or any of the laws dealt with 
by philosophy and theology, but law as the system of rules under which 
society is constituted. Recent changes have brought into prominence the 
conception of one standard of legality to be used by all the divisions of the 
supreme courts, and Mr. Monahan has set himself to the task of seeking 
the right method of dealing with that standard. His Jittle book is there- 
fore an essay on the statement and arrangement of the legal standard of 
conduct, and an endeavour to discover the natural arrangement of legal 
topics. It is a thoughtful essay on a subject remote from popular interest, 
but will be found valuable by careful law-students who have felt the 
importance of gaining clear ideas regarding the relations between the parts 
of the complex organism they have to study. 


Essai de Psychologie. La Béte et VHomme. Par le Dr. Ep. 
Fourxm. Paris: Didier et Cie. 

M. Fournié is one of the physicians of the French National Institution 
for the Deafand Dumb. His attention having been drawn by his profes- 
sional occupations to the function played by language in the constitution 
and development of the human intellect, he extended his investigations to 
the entire domain of psychology in its relations to physiology. The 
results of his inquiries are contained in the work before us and in three 
previous ones, entitled, ‘ Physiologie de la Voix et de la Parole, ‘ Physio- 
logie et Instruction du Sourd-Muet, d’aprés la Physiologie des divers 
Langages,’ and ‘Physiologie du Systeme Nerveux.’ In a very true 
sense the present work may he described as a treatise on psychology from 
the point of view of language or of the deaf and dumb. The importance 
which he attaches to language may be judged from such statements as 
that it ‘constitutes the domain on which physiologists and psychologists 
must meet if they are ever to arrive at a mutual understanding,’ and that 
without language men would remain as ignorant of the specific nature 
and function of the soul as without bile of the nature and function of the 
liver. His belief is that neither physiology without psychology nor 
psychology without physiology can clear up the problems of mind and of 
its mechanism. At the same time he protests against those who regard 
‘thought and feeling as a mode of neurility pecvliar to the anatomical 
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elements of the brain,’ like M. Robin, and regards Materialism as alike 
anti-scientific and anti-progressive. What is his own view of the nature 
of the soul, however, we have not been able clearly to gather; at all 
events, we have found more difficulty in doing so than we should have 
anticipated. At one time he speaks of the ‘ spirit or soul being joined to 
the body ;’ at another he uses the terms le principe de vie and lime 
interchangeably in reference to cellules: perhaps he shares the view of 
some of the scholastics, that the spirit is the vital principle. Still whatever 
vagueness or apparent inconsistency there may be in his definitions, his 
aim unquestionably is to assert the existence of a specific spiritual essence 
and to show that the human animal is unintelligible on any other assump- 
tion. 

M. Fournié’s discussion embraces most of the questions commonly 
treated in works on psychology, but his method is so thoroughly his own 
that we should need much more space than is at our disposal to enable 
our readers to form any adequate idea of it. We know of no other work 
of the same kind constructed on the same lines. To our feeling, in point 
of scientific method and precision, it is very superior to such treatises as 
Dr. Carpenter’s ‘ Mental Physiology,’ which has much the same object in 
view. There is a unity about M. Fournié’s discussion which charms us 
at once, though we must also confess that he is occasionally diffuse and 
inexact, that he too frequently goes over the same ground, and that he 
also evinces a disposition to accommodate facts to his scheme rather than 
to shape his scheme according to the facts. As an example of this last 
fault we may refer to his view of Besoin—a point, moreover, of great im- 
portance in his system. All the organs, without exception, furnish a 
product of their specific life. When there is delay in the utilization of 
these products, the organs become filled. Thence arises a functional ten- 
siop, which gives rise in the thalami optici, or seat of perception, to the 
sense of need. Hence it may be defined as an appeal addressed by an 
organ to the psychical activity, with a view to securing the co-operation 
of the entire organism in the realization of its own particular physiological 
destiny. There is truth in this view—a truth which has been recognized 
by other writers—but it is only part of the truth ; so, at least, it appears 
tous. Hunger and thirst are more and other than a need on the part of 
organs to discharge their particular products. 

Notwithstanding such drawbacks as these, we consider the work well 
worthy of the attention of the students of psychology. Were it only for 
the sake of the portions which embody or are the results of observations 
on the mental life and develepment of the deaf and dumb, it would 
deserve notice. We are aware that it is slightingly spoken of by French 
scientists ; but this may be due partly to the writer’s point of view and 
partly to the somewhat sharp criticism which dogmatists like MM. Cl. 
Bernard, Bichat, and Robin experience at his hands. The most interest- 
ing portions are those which relate to language, with regard to whose 
origin and functions he has made many subtle and noteworthy observ- 
ations. Whether his theory as a whole is tenable is another question 
for our part, we have our doubts. 
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On the whole we have no hesitation in saying that though M. Fournié’s 
system may fail to commend itself in its entirety to the scientific, he has 
opened up new points of view and supplied material which later labourers 
in the same field may use with advantage, and for whieh they will no 
doubt render him their hearty thanks. 


Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life ; with Chapters on its id 
Prevention. By Daxten Hack Tuxe, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Macmillan and Co. 


his book is far from being a bad book—nay, it is a careful and well- 
written book—but we fear that to many readers it will be found disap- ; 
pointing. The first half of it consists of chapters on insanity in prehistoric, : 
Jewish, Greek, and Roman times, which show a good deal of research and i 
the power of presenting faithfully and concisely, but are without much, 
if any, practical bearing on our modern life. The second part promises ® 
much more, but it is far too general and tentative for the purpose. Dr. s 
‘uke has no doubt studied his subject closely, but he forbears communi- 
cating facts and statistics and results of observation just at the point 
where we expect him to become most helpful. The result is that we are 
sometimes tantalized in reading him. He is very interesting on the : 
causes of the increase of insanity, among which drunkenness, overwork, i 
mental strain, ‘ cramming,’ and religious excitement, rank foremost. Dr. } 
Tuke agrees with those who hold that the evils of intermarriage in this 
direction are not yet conclusively established. His ‘ warnings of danger ’ 
are particularly open to the criticism of generality. He goes over very 
common ground, and does not enliven it even by piquant illustration or 
instance. Good taste makes that part peculiarly difficult, yet such 43 
writers as Dr. Richardson, on the whole, succeed in it without passing far 
over the border. Inability to sleep, night horrors, nervous dread of the ay 
future, irresolution and sheer incapacity to decide on conflicting courses 14 
of action, are set down as the chief warnings ; and for treatment Dr. Tuke 
scarcely does more than set forth the canons of the school of Salerno: ‘A 
cheerful mind,’ rest or quiet, and moderate and well- regulated diet. 
The volume is well printed and of handy size. 


Darwinism Tested by Language. By Freperick Batrrmay, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., ke. With a Preface by Epwarp Mry- 
Rick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Rivingtons. 

Dr. Bateman is known in the medical profession to have given special 
attention to the faculty of language and to its supposed relation to certain 
parts of the brain. Very naturally the facts concerning this high faculty. 
which is special to man, appear to Dr. Bateman to have a very interesting 
bearing on the question of differentiation between man and the most man- 
like animals. He deals very strikingly with the difference in the matter 
of language between man and the anthropoid apes. He admits the 
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structural resemblance between these members of the brute creation, and sor 
that they extend to the brain, though with important differences. His we 
very contention is that, in spite of the similarity of structure, there is a the 
profound and essential difference of function, which the lapse of ages ges 
does nothing to diminish. We cannot follow Dr. Bateman into the the 
details of his argument, leading him up to the conclusion that language is of 
a specific distinction, and has no explanation in the material of the brain; of 
in other words, that the faculty is immaterial or spiritual. Dr. Bateman 
has put a very strong case against Darwinism. Though we are not dis- stu 
posed to allow that we have got to the end of the knowable in respect to rec 
the parts of the brain that subserve the faculty of language, Dr. Bateman’s lite 
book supplies materials of great interest derived from anatomists, physio- fiti 
logists, pathologists, and from many other quarters, not least from mis- vit 
sionaries. A most instructive letter appears in the book from Dr. Moffat ca 
concerning the state of the function of language among Bushmen and fai 
Hottentots. The former, as everybody knows, are the lowest grade in ter 
South Africa, Dr. Moffat has not only listened to their conversations, ex 
which were carried on without difficulty, but he says that when taken fu 
into service they readily learn to speak fluently the English, Dutch, and M 
Sechuana languages. ‘The question is, How long would orang-outangs ed 
have to be taken into service before learning to speak fluently the language mt 
of their masters ? in 
ax 
Outlines of Physiology in its Relations to Man. By Joun Gray ; = 
M’Kenpricx, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of the Institutes pe 

of Medicine and Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose. X 

This is an admirable book on physiology, well adapted to the wants of 

the student and of practitioners in medicine, the better for being restricted 

in its scope. The restriction is not such as prevents the author stating any 

essential facts in human physiology or any important method by which 

our knowledge of such facts has been reached and demonstrated. The 
only fault we have to find with the author is that he uses measurements Si 
according to the metric system, and scales of temperature which often a 
require reduction to those of Fahrenheit, to the great inconvenience and fo 
interruption of the reader, though to the advantage of the book as regards tc 
accuracy of statement. We can recall few English books from which the ir 
reader who is fairly well informed in the elements of physics and of in- V 
organic and organic chemistry and of anatomy will derive more intelligible oO 
| and instructive statements on physiology than this. These statements in- o! 
| clude the very latest discoveries. A very noticeable feature of the book is the a 
full description, with illustrations, of apparatus necessary for physiological r 
research. This is perhaps carried a little too far, to the exclusion of other b; 
kinds of information and illustration. But the author is not unsuccessful es 
in justifying himself even in this respect. For really deep and earnest b 
students of physiology it is difficult to give too much information of this si 
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sort; and as for others, the other parts of Dr. M’Kendrick’s book are so 
well and systematically arranged, there is such a mixture in the style of 
the elementary and the advanced, and it is withal so lucid and so sug- 
gestive of personal familiarity with the subject, and so full of facts, that 
they will forgive the amount of time devoted to apparatus, the description 
of which no doubt impresses and stimulates many to personal observation 
of physiological phenomena. 

Such books as this ought to be read, not alone by medical and biological 
students, but by all men of any pretensions to general culture. Until very 
recently indeed they would have been unintelligible to many men of high 
literary education, but the great recent extension of physical education 
fits in a high degree for the understanding of physiology. Many apparently 
vital phenomena have doubtless lately been much elucidated by the appli- 
cation to them of physics and chemistry, and whenever this application 
fails, as it doubtless often does, to elucidate, we are only the more in- 
terested by approaching a region in which there are processes which defy 
explanation. The injunction, ‘ Man, know thyself) is carried out in the 
fullest and healthiest way by carefully studying such a book as Dr. 
M’Kendrick’s, the mastery of which would further be a valuable piece of 
education in careful observation and reasoning. The book contains 
numerous tables, which very conveniently give at a glance very much: 
information. The reference-tables of size, weights, and specific gravity, 
arranged by John Barlow, M.B., Muirhead Demonstrator of Physiology 
in the University of Glasgow, and constituting Appendix C, deserve a 
word of special thanks. Altogether the book is a very meritorious 
addition to this branch of our literature. 


Morbid Craving for Morphia (Die Morphiumsucht). Translated 
from the German of Epwarp Leviystery, M.D., Berlin, 
by Cuartes Harrer, M.D., L.R.C.P., London. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


The abuse of subcutaneous injection of morphia must be more exten- 
sively prevalent in Germany than in England, if any inference may be 
deduced from the fact that special legislation has been demanded in the 
former country for the regulation or limitation of its performance, and 
to prevent the spread of the practice. That, however, the use of opium 
in this form is greatly on the increase in England, there can be no doubt. 
Very few indeed are the members of the medical profession who do not 
occasionally meet with examples of this excessive indulgence. The action 
of the drug, when administered by insertion beneath the skin, is so rapid, 
and the consequent relief from pain is so marvellous, that a desire for its 
repetition under even slight abnormal sensations is soon engendered, until 
by repeated indulgence a veritable mania for morphia injection becomes 
established. So potent a means, for good or evil, it is obvious should not 
be permitted to pass out of the hands of the medical profession. The 
same dread, however, cf infringement of the liberty of the subject, 
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which permits a man to ruin all belonging to him by intemperance in the 
use of alcohol, suffers him also to injure his-own health, and indirectly to 
inflict injury also, and perhaps ruin, upon those dependent upon him, by 
the unrestricted use of narcotics and sedatives, such as chloral, morphia, 
opium, &e. It is a most melancholy fact that in a highly intellectual 
nation the abuse of a most poisonous narcotic is such as to have called for 
legislation, and still more so that the abuse is so rooted that the decrees 
against the vice, of William Imperator, endorsed by Prince von Bismarck, 
are disregarded. The moral is that medical men should reduce the use 
of such substances to a minimum, and keep their administration, especially 
hypodermically, in their own hands. Though we have dwelt chiefly on 
the social and political aspects of morphia-craving, we must not omit to 
say that the book under review is an exhaustive exposition of our know- 


ledge of the grave pathological consequences of this habit, if not abso- 
lutely abandoned, and of the medical treatment of the victims of it. 


Health and Life. By B. W. Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

Dr. Richardson has written a very useful book. Inevitably we find here 
much that he has already given to the public in other fornis ; but he has 
studied compactness and good arrangement for his purpose, and we hope 
that ‘ Health and Life ’ may be widely read. He speaks in a very popular 
and interesting way, of the conditions of health,—of air in its various 
aspects, not forgetting it in its capacity even ‘as a food;’ then of foods and 
their varied character and effects on health; of habitations and their 
defects, and what may be done to aid them; of work and play, laying 
special stress on the need for mental as well as bodily recreation; of 
sleep, and of dreams and disturbing illusions ; and of legislation, as it may 
be employed to promote sanitary improvement and health conditions. It 
is not, of course, within Dr. Richardson’s purpose specially to prescribe, 
but he gives many most valuable hints. Particularly interesting have 
we found him on statistics of vitality— more particularly on Jewish 
longevity, in which it is evident he is specially interested. ‘In the midst 
of all adversities and deprivations the Jews have continued to live, and 
what is more remarkable, exhibiting a healthier life and a longer life than 
others amongst whom they have been cast. In every country to which 
the modern statistician has turned his attention, and has found material 
on which to estimate the vitality of the Jews, and to compare that vitality 
with the vitality of the people immediately surrounding them, the result 
has been as favourable to them as to the Switzers of Montreux, or the 
natives of Monmouthshire in the beginning of this century.’ The Jews 
in England are no exception. We think it was judicious in Dr. Richard- 
son to omit in the book some of the remarks on prisons which were given 
when the substance of the matter first appeared in ‘ Good Words, because 
there certainly were some elements in the question of which Dr. Richard- 
son had failed to take account, notwithstanding that prisons have so 
universally improved. 
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Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
&ec., by Toomas Fowier, M.A. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


This magnificent edition of the ‘Novum Organum’ is worthy of the 
Clarendon Press, and will compare favourably with any member of that 
inestimable series of British classics. The editor, who is Professor of 
Logic in Oxford University, was thoroughly equipped for the work he has 
so admirably discharged, being minutely familiar with the ground over 
which he has had to go, and intimately versed in the literature of his 
subject. The text of the ‘Novum Organum’ is enriched with notes, which 
not merely elucidate any points of doubt or difficulty, but illustrate the 
general line of thought, the special arguments, and the bearing of these 
upon, and their connection with, the history of philosophy and science. 
Mr. Fowler has wisely abstained from giving in his notes too much of 
mere translation, for the student of Bacon will only enter into the fulness 
of his meaning and follow out the diverse shades of his thinking by read- 
ing the very words in which these were presented. Students of another 
sort, who need to have Bacon translated for them into English, must go 
elsewhere. The Clarendon Press edition is not designed for them, but 
for students of philosophy; and every student of philosophy should be 
able to translate the simple but dignified Latin of the * Novum Organum.’ 
Of the introduction, we need only say that it is everything which such an 
introduction ought to be. A prime object with the editor has obviously 
been to study brevity, and to compress as much matter into as little 
space as possible. Hence, instead of having a life of Bacon, which might 
have been elaborated to almost any extent, but which, with the recent 
literature on the subject, would have been supererogatory, we have only, in 
a couple of pages, the dates of the leading events in the philosopher's life 
and of the first publication of his principal writings. The editor then 
goes on to discuss, in a luminous and simple style, under separate head- 
ings, the object of the ‘Novum Organum,’ its relation to Bacon’s other 
philosophical works, his general philosophical opinions, scientific attain- 
ments, religious views, and various other matters on which it is neces- 
sary to form an opinion if we would have anything like an accurate 
estimate of the true place in the history of science and thought of the 
father of the Inductive Philosophy. Mr. Fowler is admirably judicial in the 
_ conduct of his argument. He steers a middle course between the two 
extremes of those, on the one hand, who exalt Bacon beyond measure, as 
if the process of Induction had never been performed in the world till he 
set the example, and those, on the other, who talk lightly of his achieve- 
ments, and class him as a mere dilettante. Mr. Fowler admits he was 
the latter, and that he was not a philosopher or man of science after the 
strictest professorial order. Nevertheless, the work he accomplished for 
both philosophy and science in fashioning tendencies of thought and origi- 
nating impulses towards new departures was enormous. All the same, it 
is absurd to cut off Bacon and his work as by an impassable gulf from the 
thought of those who went before him. He had his points of connection 
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with the philosophy of Aristotle, which he denounced, and even with the 
Scholasticism he so vehemently declaimed against ; while his immediate 
predecessors, like Roger Bacon, ushered the way for his coming, and indi- 
cated the work he had to achieve. Interesting as it would be to discuss 
some of the numerous problems and questions suggested by the Introduc- 
tion before us, we must refrain from dealing with any of them here. We 
can only repeat that the student will find in this edition everything that 
ample knowledge, patient thought, and diligent inquiry could achieve, 
to help him to understand the place and work of Bacon in the history of 
thought, and to enable him to make fully his own the great ‘Novum 
Organum.’ 


Tropical Nature, and other Essays. By Aurrep R. Wattacr, 
Author of ‘The Malay Archipelago,’ &c. Macmillan 
and Co. 


‘The luxuriance and beauty of Tropical Nature is a well-worn theme, 
and there is little now to say about it.’ Thus the author commences his 
Preface ; and he goes on to explain that a ‘ general view of the pheno- 
mena which are essentially tropical,’ or of their causes and conditions, 
has not been attempted. This work is the result of ‘ twelve years’ ex- 
perience of the eastern and western tropics of the equatorial zone.’ A 
mere glance at the Index, without turning over many of the leaves, will 
give some idea of the immense variety of objects, animal and vegetable, 
which form the contents of this interesting and important contribution to 
Natural History. 

The author, it is well known, does not on some points accept Mr. Dar- 
win’s views on Natural Selection. In this work, while he speaks with the 
greatest respect of ‘The Descent of Man,’ he combats the opinions of that 
distinguished writer ‘in regard to the brilliant colours of certain male 
birds and insects. He contends that colour is not merely induced and 
attractive, but normal; not accidental or capricious, but (with exceptions) 
constant ; not a characteristic of tropical life, but, in plants at least, in 
* proportion to the whole number of species more prevalent in the 
temperate zones than between the tropics. He gives many interesting 
examples of the change of colour in some kinds of chrysalis, according to 
that of the object to which it is affixed. The white hare, the white grouse, 
the striped tiger, the leaf-insects, green caterpillars, and other cases, 
which seem due to some law of natural protection, may thus possibly be 
the results of certain conditions of light which chemically affect them. It 
has been said that the dark stripes on the tiger exactly imitate the shadows 
of the reeds and grasses among which it lurks. The creatures, to use 
Mr. Wallace’s words, ‘ acquire a different tint according to their sur- 
roundings.’ In the chameleon, indeed, the change of colour is volun- 
tary, and is caused by certain depressions or distensions of the skin. As 
a rule, ‘there is no direct connection between the colours of organisms 
and the kind of light to which they are usually exposed.’ The gor- 
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geously-coloured butterflies that inhabit tropical forests have no rela- 
tion, he contends, to the lights which they get from green trees or blue 
sky. In animals, Mr. Wallace classes natural colours as protective, warn- 
ing, sexual, and typical; and in plants, as attractive only, viz., of insects, 
for fertilizing them. The ‘ warning colours’ are those which give timely 
notice to other animals not to approach, as some butterflies are seen and 
avoided by moth-eating creatures, which have a peculiar aversion to their 
taste. 

The cause of some females being less brilliantly coloured than the 
males, Mr. Wallace attributes to the deterioration or absorption of normal 
colour in the female for the purpose of protection. The brighter colour 
of the male, he thinks, is also due to its higher vitality; just as in 
illness or weakness colour and complexion are found to deteriorate, 
and a horse or dog in high health has a more glossy coatthan one in poor 
condition. 

Mr. Wallace reprints, in Chapter vii., his Address delivered to the Bio- 
logical Section of the British Association at Glasgow, in 1876. He is 
a strong upholder of the immense antiquity of man. ‘ Not only,’ he 
says ‘is the belief in man’s vast and still unknown antiquity universal 
among men of science, but it is hardly disputed by any well-informed 
theologian.’ Even the development of man from some lower animal 
form is, in Mr. Wallace’s opinion, a growing conviction, and he thinks 
that the controversy as to the fact of such development is now almost 
at an end. The publication of Mr. Darwin’s great works on ‘The 
Origin of Species,’ and ‘ The Descent of Man,’ has effected in twelve years 
‘the greatest revolution in thought and opinion in the whole history of 
science and philosophy.’ These words, indeed, from such an authority 
as Mr. Wallace, deserve our gravest attention: ‘ Hardly any one capable 
of judging of the evidence now doubts the derivative nature of man’s 
bodily structure as a whole,’ even though his mental faculties may be due 
to the action of some other forces. 


Popular Astronomy. By Stwox Newcomr, LL.D. Maemillan 
and Co. 


The author of this handsome volume, the get-up of which is creditable 
to the Messrs. Macmillan, is an American professor, and he is associated 
with the United States Naval Observatory. That he is thoroughly com- 
petent for the work he has here undertaken, will be obvious to every one 
who even dips into its pages. His object, as the title suggests, has been 
to prepare for the use of the general reading public a condensed view of 
the history, methods, and results of astronomical research, more particn- 
larly in the fields that are of most general interest at the present time. 
In doing this he has avoided as much as possible the use of technical 
terms, which would be intelligible only to mathematical experts. As it is 
impossible, however, to exclude such terms altogether, a convenient glos- 
sary is appended to the volume for the use of its readers. Dr. Newcomb 
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professes, not without good reason, that he has brought into more pro- 
minence than is usually done in such works the historic and philosophic 
aspects of the subject, condensing the purely technical facts as much as 
possible. The book is divided into four parts. Under the first, we have 
‘The System of the World Historically Developed,’ tracing the views pre- 
valent from the earliest date in the childhood of the human race up 
through the Ptolemaic system on to the Copernican, and then to the 
Newtonian, where the law of universal gravitation has been applied to 
the explanation of the facts. Part ii. deals with Practical Astronomy ; 
under Part iii. we have the consideration of ‘The Solar System;’ and 
the fourth and last part discusses, under ‘ The Stellar Universe,’ such 
problems of wide scope and import as the Structure of the Universe and 
its Cosmogony, including the modern nebular hypothesis, the source of 
the sun’s heat, and, finally, the plurality of worlds. A very wide field, it 
will be seen, is thus traversed, and in dealing with his great subject his- 
torically, Dr. Newcomb carries his reader onwards by easy steps from the 
natural or apparent view which is taken by every one who looks at the 
heavens, contemplatively, but without astronomical knowledge, for the 
first time, through the phase which observation and experience suggest, 
on to the scientific stage now occupied by astronomers. Any one who 


_ thoroughly makes this work his own will have an ample store of general 


astronomical knowledge to enable him to understand discussions on the 
great problems which are being daily opened up by astronomical research. 
The fascinations of the subject for every speculative mind are great, and 
Dr. Newcomb writes with such clearness and animation that it does not 
lose anything in his hands. 


Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S, 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The ordinary critic can only give a word of general welcome to a work 
such as this. No more, however, is needed. Mr. Lockyer’s qualifica- 
tions to write upon even abstruse scientific subjects, in such a way as to 
make them popularly interesting, are well known. He could not test 
them in a more thorough fashion than by making familiar for ordinary 
readers the important results attained by scientific research regarding 
spectrum analysis. That he has succeeded in his task, may be said with 
every confidence, and the reader who thoroughly familiarizes himself 
with all he is told regarding spectrum analysis in this little volume, will 
find his trouble well repaid in the widening out of his general intellectual 
horizon. It is a worthy member of the International Scientific Series, to 
which it belongs. 


The Art of Reading Aloud. By Grorcr Vanpenuorr, M.A. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


We agree with Dr. Whately that the main essentials to good reading 
are that the reader should thoroughly understand his matter, and should 
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then set himself to read it so as to make his auditors understand it also. 
This does not, as Mr. Vandenhoff seems to assume, preclude making use of 
elocution as an effective aid to the art of reading. The objection to a 
multiplicity of regulations, however, is that they always tend to make 
the reader think more of manner than of matter, and the most exact 
adherence to the most rigorous elocutionary canons will not, in that case, 
make a good reader, Rules will not stand instead of sympathy and in- 
telligence, but they may be made auxiliary to them, and when they are 
kept in this subordinate relation they may be of service. In the work 
before us there are many valuable rules, and much useful instruction on 
elocutionary matters; but they are multiplied to such a vexatious extent 
that we are afraid any attempt to read ‘ by the card’ under their guidance 
would defeat the primary purpose for which any rules at all should be 
alone set forth. ; 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Field Paths and Green Lanes. Being Country Walks, chiefly 
in Surrey and Sussex. Illustrated with Sketches by 
J. W. Wuymeer. John Murray. 


The neglect of our own country by tourists, who seek at a distance what 
they might easily find at home, is effectually reproved by this book, 
which does for Sussex and Surrey what might be done for fully one half 
the counties of England. The charm of English scenery in several of its 
varieties has seldom been more happily illustrated than by Mr. Jennings. 
Nor is he merely a summer traveller. It has been well said that every 
true lover of nature delights in the winter, and is a winter walker. Mr. 
Jennings stands this test even under record, for a portion of the journeys 
described here were undertaken in winter time, and are certainly not the 
least attractive. Mr. Jennings makes no pretence to exhaustive explora- 
tion or anything of that kind, and his book is not a guide-book. It is a 
record of walks taken with only a faintly defined purpose in relation to 
each other, and its spontaneity and its naturalness are largely due to this 
cause. Nothing could be finer than his description of the Sussex Downs, 
and we can, from intimate personal acquaintance with all the outs 
and ins of the walks about Bexhill and Hastings, endorse what he has 
said of them. There is, indeed, one little bit between Sidley and Hooe, 
which we could wish Mr. Jennings had enlarged upon. The district of 
Cuckfield, Balcombe, and East Grinstead is most fully and appreciatingly 
described, and in language not a whit beyond the truth. The notes about 
Haslemere will have a particular interest, since Mr. Tennyson has fixed 
hig residence there, and Mr. Jennings has done well to describe at some 
length the walk from Midhurst to Haslemere, which embraces some 
exquisite scenes. Round about Dorking is well done, and in the proper 
spirit ; but there are one or two views to be had from Cold-Harbour of 
which we could have wished that Mr. Jennings had had something to 
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say. What very rightfully surprises Mr. Jennings is the unfrequented 
character of many of the downs and heaths in which these counties so 
abound. ‘The cottagers to be met with here and there,’ says Mr. Jen- 
nings, ‘tell you that they scarcely ever see a stranger from one year’s end 
to another.’ It is evident, therefore, that those who love rural solitude 
ean find it within an hour or two’s journey of London; and we have 
complete confidence in recommending to all those who may be in search 
of it, this picturesque and delightful Nature-book, in which Mr. Whym- 
per’s exquisite and careful drawings are finely matched by Mr. Jennings’s 
prose. 


By Stream and Sea. By W. Senior (Red Spinner). Chatto 
and Windus. 


This is a volume which has many attractions. Mr. Senior has the 
sportsman’s love of sport, but also the poet’s love of nature. These 
rambles, mostly undertaken for the sake of sport, are informed by fine 
discernment, an eye for the less palpable aspects of things, and an unpre- 
tentious power of word-painting. We like the earlier papers best, and 
fancy there is in the later ones a great lack of some of the qualities pro- 
minent in them. But this may be, to some extent, because the subjects 
are more strange to us. The paper on Izaac Walton’s stream is almost 
worthy of old Izaac himself, so bright and quaint and piquant is it, and 
that is saying a good deal. We should not omit to add that for humorous 
touches the description of the ‘bloater’ industry at Yarmouth may well 
be cited. After all that has been written about Yarmouth, and all con- 
nected with it, we read it with great interest. 


The History and the Poetry of the Scottish Border. By Joun 
Vertcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Glasgow. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 


The poetry of the Scottish border could not have found a more worthy 
interpreter than Professor Veitch. He combines qualities that are united 
in few. He has imagination, , poetic sensibility, and the feeling for 
remote human interests and modes of life, together with strict scientific 
curiosity and patience, and a quick historic sense, just sufficient to 
control these other qualities, without robbing them of what is so valuable 
in treating of such themes, namely the colour and penetrating sentiment 
that the mere antiquarian so seldom can preserve or convey. Professor 
Veitch, though he has gone thoroughly to the foundations, is wiser than 
to aim at an exhaustive treatment. He contents himself with indi- 
cating leading lines, and presents just sufficient of the philological, the geo- 
logical, and the topographical, to enable men to lay a firm foundation., In 
a word, he gives us, from an elevated position, a general view of the sources 
of what with a great deal of forethought he has prepared for us; and, 
having done so, he speedily passes on to communicate the results that are 
more patent, and imparts to them much of new light and significance. 
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The subject proper is not the history of the Scottish border, but of its 
poetry. The science and the history are therefore subordinate to the 
poetry, and if the ’author is careful to trace out in his scholarly and 
graceful way the infusion of Scandinavian life into the district with which 
he is concerned, it is that we may recognize and appreciate to the full the 
Scald-like spirit which so long maintained itself there, both in song and 
story. It * quite possible that antiquarians might sometimes quarrel 
with Profesior Veitch’s inferences from his facts, if not even with the 
facts themselves, but antiquarians are captious, and are most dogmatic 
precisely where they are weakest, as Sir Walter Scott well knew, and 
sought to rejresent with his own peculiar touch of ridicule ; and we, for 
our part, regad Professor Veitch as having justified in most points by the 
the most care'ul researches the positions which his penetrating instincts 
had led him » assume. The later chapters of the book are particularly 
interesting, daling as they do directly with the poetry itself. Here Pro- 
fessor Veitch i simply admirable. He is so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit out of Waich these ballads were written, and has so thoroughly 
investigated ewry nook and corner associated with them, that he imparts 
to many of then a new wealth of meaning, of local colour, and of associa- 
tion. In a corluding chapter, in which he gives specimens of later 
border poetry, we have some incisive criticism, and thorough appre- 
ciation ; but mdesty alone could have kept him from including there one 
of the most exqisite of modern productions—‘ The Death of Lord Max- 
well.” After all the labours of such distinguished men as Scott, Leyden, 
Chambers, Aytamm, and others, this volume must assert its right to being 
the fullest, mos thorough, and most deeply critical work on Border 
History and Poety that we have. 


The Fern Paraése: « Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By 
Francis GEOcr Hxatu. Illustrated Edition (being the 
Fourth). Saarpson Low and Co. 


Mr. Heath has rewrten a great part of this new edition of his popular 
and charming work, a{ has made some additions to it. Nearly one- 
fourth of the book is ny, Two pleasant chapters on fern-growing at 
home, giving suggestionsory ferneries, especially in windows, and on the 
hygienic influence of plat; in rooms, are new. The interest and practical 
utility of the book are thujncreased. Its success is owing to the skilful 
way in which scientific t@nicalities have been avoided, and all needful 
knowledge conveyed in athasy, descriptive, and lucid way. The chief 
feature of this edition, howey, is its full-page illustrations, many of them 
photographed from nature, 4] executed in a skilful manner. Eight other 
illustrations are from the pet] of Birket Foster. We need not say more 
of a book which has passed Olof the province of the reviewer and re- 
ceived the imprimature of Pular approval. In its more sumptuous 
form it is a very charming draing-room book. 
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A Legacy: being the Life and Remains of John Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ In I'wo Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


There is much that is touching in this record. John Mirtin was a 
native of the East End of London, a man of singularly fine niture, whose 
life was shadowed by family shame (we cannot infer aught else from Mrs. 
Craik’s hints of circumstances of which she cannot plainly speak), by 
uncongenial, ill-paid toil, and by utter lack of that sympathy in his poetic 
career for which he pined. As a boy he was sent to a firn in Mincing 
Lane, to run messages ; he burst a blood-vessel, took to bed, and was found 
in most painful circumstances by some Christian gentlemen who became 
interested in him, and when he recovered found him a plee in a school. 
He afterwards became a teacher, first in the East End, and then at a 
village near Dunmow in Essex. From youthful days he spears to have 
read much and written much, but at an early period becane so convinced 
that an early death was in store for him, that he may e said to have 
lived almost with the one desire of seeing some of his poetcal productions 
in print before he passed away. A pathetic dejectionseems to have 
seized him as years went on, and he felt more and more hat his end was 
near, and no hope appeared of the gratification of his wih, even as to so 
much as a single line. When he died, in a sister’s poor hase in Wapping, 
his little store of manuscripts were found spread beforehis bed, that he 
might die looking upon them. Mrs. Craik, to whom vhilst still teach- 
ing in Wapping, he had introduced himself, and wh whom he had 
corresponded, submitting to her his manuscripts, an/asking her help to 
get them into magazines, arrived too late directly toteceive his instruc- 
tions about them, but he had told others of his wish and thus, although 
Mrs. Craik, with prudence and good sense that 1ust be commended, 
dissuaded him from laying any store by such poets as he had written, 
and told him to go on cultivating himself and irproving his style, she 
is now able to give two volumes, containing mu’ that was well worth 
printing at any time, and a good deal—passing cvicisms on great authors, 
and the most ordinary little records of daily wos, for instance—which is 
certainly not worth printing even now. Had t@ material been properly 
wrought and smelted into a single volume, wit>ut obtrusive moralizings 
and sentimentalizings, the world might have bi a life that it would have 
remembered. For Martin was not a mere entimental weakling. In 
spite of depression, ill health, and uncongen/ circumstances (for it was 
often intense pain to him to breathe in t) crowded schoolroom), yet 
his pictures of his refractory boys, both aVapping and at Dunmow, 
are full of humour, and show the keenest perPtion of character, as seen in 
his sketch of the ‘ born Humourist,’ as well; in that of the ‘ Micawber ’he 
met with. We only wish that poor Mart had been gratified by seeing 
some of his songs and sonnets in type- one of his sonnets on the 
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awful degradation of the people of the East End might almost stand 
beside those by Mr. Matthew Arnold on the same subject—even although 
the honour of so substantial a memorial had been denied him. 


Pascal. By Principal D.D. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 


This forms the third volume of the ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers,’ 
and is by far the best. Pascal is a fine theme, but difficult to present 
in a popular manner. For one thing, the ‘Provincial Letters,’ his great 
work, to be fully understood and appreciated, requires a considerable 
knowledge of various theological controversies always tending to the most 
intensely metaphysical of questions—‘ fate, freewill, foreknowledge abso- 
lute.’ Molinists or Jesuits, Scotists, Thomists, Pelagians, and Jansenists, 
ranged themselves on opposite sides, and brought into use occasionally 
the most casuistic logic. Pascal, who though he had at first endeavoured to 
thwart his sister Jacqueline in her determination to proceed to Port Royal, 
before very long followed her there, under what he felt to be a Divine di- 
rection, and was one of the most devoted of the brotherhood, believing as 
firmly in the virtue of the ‘ hermit’s hair shirt’ and its congeners as ever 
man did. We could scarcely credit that a man who had shown so nice a 
sense for the innocent enjoyments of society and of science could have be- 
come so complete an ascetic. But what qualifies the surprise is the service 
which Pascal was enabled to do for truth as against Jesuitism. Arnauld 
and his friends soon saw that Pascal could speak for Port Royal better 
than any one else, and in answer to their request he produced ‘ The 
Provincials,’ one of the most successful books ever written. Principal 
Tulloch, with a light and careful hand, has told the whole story, dwelling 
only onthe salient points. He has made racy selections, and has furnished 
a clear and attractive picture of Pascal, not forgetting to do justice to the 
posthumous book, the ‘ Pensées,’ which is perhaps better known among us 
than the letters. Even to those who have studied Pascal in the original 
this volume will prove handy, since it directs readily to many authorities 
—Havet, Faugére, Sainte-Beuve, and others. 


The Works of Sir Henry Taylor. Vol. 1V.—Notes from Life; 
The Statesman. Vol. V.—Critical Essays on Poetry; 
Crime; Review of Mill on the ‘ Subjection of Women;’ 
Correspondence with John Stuart Mill. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


Sir Henry Taylor’s prose works have not the high qualities of his 
poetry, and are not likely to secure a place so permanent in English lite- 
rature. It isnot every poet whose prose, like that of Milton, vies with 
his poetry. Few know anything about Wordsworth’s prose writings com- 
pared with those who are familiar with his poetry. Sir Henry Taylor's 
prose, however, has high qualities. His perception is clear, his judgment 
is sagacious, his spirit is liberal, and his sympathies are generous. Per- 
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haps the ‘ Notes from Life’ are the best known. The design of the writer 
was to embody his views of lite, not so much in maxims as in short essays, 
after the manner of Lord Bacon, each consisting of sententious reflections 
and judgments. Thus a fair-sized volume is filled with remarks on 
money, humility, and independence; choice in marriage, wisdom, children, 
the life poetic, and the ways of the rich and great. 

The volume entitled ‘The Statesman’ is similar in design and con- 
struction, only it deals with the conditions of public life, and is an admir- 
able handbook for members of parliament and for official politicians. 
The two critical essays on Wordsworth and the one on Aubrey de Vere 
belong to classical criticism. Except Professor Sbairp’s fine essay, nothing 
has been written on Wordsworth that is so good. It is not our business 
here to criticize either Sir Henry Taylor’s opinions or literary qualities. 
He has taken his place in English literature; and all that we need do in 
a short notice like this is to record the appearance of this very compen- 
dious and useful edition of his works. 


Studies in Literature: 1789-1877. By Epwarp Dowpen, 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Professor Dowden is a finished writer and a critic of considerable pene- 
tration and refinement; but we confess that we find his essays the less 
satisfactory, the more regard we have to the claim he puts forward for 
them as a connected and proper whole. He says in his preface that in 
publishing them in a book he but carries out the intention with which 
they were originally written. He is wiser than to aim at any very ex- 
haustive or complete statement of critical principles; and were we asked 
to say in two words what Mr. Dowden is as a critic, we should say at once 
‘ ucademic-eclectic.’ He has tutored himself in some measure to the dis- 
interested curiosity which has been set forward as the beau-ideal of cri- 
tical attainment by Sainte-Beuve and Mr. Matthew Arnold, and chooses his 
themes with an air of enfranchisement and disregard of the proprieties, 
which is, however, somewhat out of keeping with the frigid and almost 
frippery air with which he often treats them. The essays on ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Prose Works, ‘ Walter, Savage Landor,’ and ‘Walt Whitman’ might 
well be cited in proof of this; though those on ‘Some recent French 
Writers of Verse, and ‘ Lamennais,’ might be further cited in instance. 
In the essays on the ‘ Transcendental Movement in Literature,’ and the 
‘ Scientific Movement in Literature,’ he attempts to rise into a region of 
principles, but he is tentative and unsatisfactory; and his endeavours to 
bring writers very widely separated from each other under one dominat- 
ing influence is not always quite successful. We regard some of his words 
about William Blake as being simply extravagant, notwithstanding the 
measured tone in which he states them. But Professor Dowden always re- 


conciles us by isolated glimpses of fine thought and sentences marked by 
felicity of expression. He has some good things to say of the literature 
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of despair, but we can hardly reconcile them to our own satisfaction with 
some things he says in the Essay on George Eliot. The essays we have 
read with most pleasure are those on Victor Hugo and on Mr. Tennyson 
and Mr. Browning, though generally comparative criticism is not very 
fruitful; and the very extreme of it is to be found on p. 407, in a rather 
rhetorical contrast of De Musset and Baudelaire, about whom it is now 
perhaps too much the fashion to seem well informed. 


La Saisiaz: The Two Poets of Croisic. By Roserr Brownina. 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 


We have been persecuted in reading these two poems with the sense of 
an utter incompatibility between subject and form. The first poem is the 
record of a personal grief—-the sudden loss of a lady friend when on a 
tour, at La Saisiaz. It is written in the measure of Mr. Tennyson’s 
‘Locksley Hall, but so irregular, so defiant of all rule, that a sense of 
grotesquerie is now and then actually felt; while it is clear that the poet 
is not only serious, but desirous to be pathetic. The dialogue between 
‘Fancy’ and ‘ Reason’ towards the close is utterly artificial, and without 
that kind of natural qualification which would have kept it in some 
degree in tone with the rest, and with the predominating intention. Mr. 
Browning seems more intent on displaying his subtlety, his wonderful 
artistic sleight-of-hand, if we may be allowed the phrase, than to approach 
the common sentiments of mankind with deference, even when he is deal- 
ing with themes directly based upon them; and thus we totally lack the 
simplicity and the repose, the grace and the purity of outline that seem 
so essential to anything that would keep a hold on men’s hearts. In say- 
ing this, we must not be understood to mean that there are not fine things 
in the piece; it abounds in lines so clear, delicate, and suggestive, that it 
is with a feeling of personal loss that we find ourselves immediately edged 
on to an element of the most tortuous and inverted psychological puzzle- 
making. Read this, for instance :— 


‘* God seems good and wise.” Yet under this, our life’s apparent laws, 
Reigns a wrong which, righted once, would give quite other laws to life. 
‘He seems potent.’ Potent here, then: why are right and wrong at 

strife ? 
Has in life the wrong the better 2? Happily life ends so soon ! 
Right predominates in life? Then why two lives and double boon ? 


** Anyhow we want it: wherefore want?” Because, without the want, 
Life, now human, would be brutish ; just that hope, however scant, 
Makes the actual life worth leading ; take the hope therein away, 

All we have to do is surely not endure another day. 

This life has its hopes for this life, hopes that promise joy: life done— 
Out of all the hopes, how many had complete fulfilment? None. 

‘** But the soul is not the body ;” and the breath is not the flute ; 

Both together make the music: either marred and all is mute. 
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Truce to such old sad contention whence, according as we shape 
Most of hope or most of fear, we issue in a half-escape.’ 


And so on and on. 

The closing few lines of the poem exaggerate all the bad tendencies at 
which we have hinted. Mr. Browning has conjured up a most artificial 
machinery to represent in a pseudo-dramatic way the tragedy of life and 
its lors, and yet to recover the sense of a great evolving law behind all; 
and having done this, he can give us such lines as these :— 


‘T have lived all o’er again 

That last pregnant hour: I saved it, just as I could save a root, 
Disinterred for reinterment when the time best helps to shoot. 
Life is stocked with germs of torpid life; but may I never wake 
Those of mine whose resurrection could not be without earthquake ! 
Rest all such, unraised for ever! Be this, sad yet sweet, the sole 
Memory evoked from slumber! Least part this; then what the 

whole ?’ 


The ‘ Two Poets of Croisic’ is a theme of higher quality altogether, and 
reminds us of some of the topics daintily treated by some of the post- 
Petrarchan Italians. There is a kind of subacid fun in it; but the mea- 
sure—that of the ‘Don Juan’ eight-line stanza—is often too forced and 
fantastic, where the most facetious spontaneity would have suited better. 
On the whole, we cannot say that Mr. Browning has here surpassed some 
of his earlier efforts, though undoubtedly this is a volume of far more 
value than the satirico-fantastic personal one of ‘ Pacchiarotto and his 
Distemper.’ The two little songs that introduce the poems are very sweet 
and beautiful. 


Medusa, and other Poems. By Lavy Exuior. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Lady Charlotte Elliot has undoubtedly the gift of musical expression 
and a fine fancy. Besides, she can deal with real life in that spirit of 
faithful idealization which shows imagination, if not of the highest quality, 
yet real and true. The classical restorations, of which there are three— 
the one which gives the title to the volume, ‘ The Son of Metaneira,’ and 
‘The Pythoness ’—are full of fine lines; and although here and there 
alliteration may be somewhat overdone, the general effect is good. Some 
of the bits of picture are really clear and delicate of outline, as Greek pic- 
tures should be; and especially in this respect would we cite the meeting 
of Demeter and the daughters of Keleos. Of the real-life poems the most 
striking is distinctly ‘ Rosebud and Ragweed,’ in which the two extremes 
of our high-pressed social life are brought together for a moment with tragic 
and also pathetic effect. With some slight modifications and a little com- 
pression we think this might be made a very powerful poem. Of the 
shorter pieces, we may mention as particularly choice and finished, the 
* Song of the South Wind,’ ‘ Loch Maree,’ and ‘ Under the Snow.’ 
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Latter-Day Lyrics. Being Poems of Sentiment and Reflec- 
tion by Living Writers. Selected and Arranged, with 
Notes. By W. Davenrorr Apams. With a Note on some 


Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dozson. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Mr. Adams undertook a very difficult task when he began this book. 
It takes time to determine what is classic. A poem may be very neat and 
finisaed, and seem to express some general or even universal feeling or 
sentiment, and yet it may, for some inscrutable reason, be denied the pri- 
vilege of that constant quotation which, as Emerson has said, mellows 
and softens, as use and time a violin, and which alone makes classic in the 
end. A compiler from present-day writings ought to put himself in the 
place of a cold posterity, and this we hardly think Mr. Adams has done. 
He has given far too great a scope to the purely artificial school, and in 
the endeavour to be catholic has lost his power of selection. Thomas 
Ashe and Hamilton Aide, for instance, are here, but where is ‘ Sadie,’ with 
some of those sad yet bright thrilling little lyrics of which Mr. Maurice and 
Mazzini were both enamoured? Where is Miss Smedley? where is— 
but enough! Mr. Adams has made a pretty book—no more; and good 
as Mr. Dobson is on ‘exotic forms,’ and curious as are the specimens given 
by him and his confréres, we are really doubtful if these will prove wings 
to the book, though assuredly they will give it an interest with critics and 
littérateurs. The volume is beautifully printed and every way tastefully 
got up. 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarotti and Tommaso Cam- 
panella, now for the first time Translated into Rhymed 
English. By Joun Apptncton Symonps, Author of ‘ Re- 
naissance in Italy,’ kc. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Symonds, who has already done so much to illustrate the Renais- 
sance in his still unfinished work, here gives us what we may call 
‘a diversion’ of a most characteristic kind. Only a man who had drunk 
in the very spirit of the time could have so fully and finely interpreted 
two master spirits directly contrasted in character and tendency as were 
Michael Angelo and Campanella. In his ‘ Introduction ’ (which may be 
regarded as in part a fulfilment of his promise with respect to his fourth 
volume of the ‘ Renaissance’) he very subtly discriminates the leading 
traits of the two, following up into some detail what he had written of 
Michael Angelo in the third volume issued shortly since. But here he 
finds in Campanella an admirable foil, if such were needed. Michael 
Angelo he regards, and rightly, as the artist, whose one aim is to clothe his 
ideal in the most perfect concrete form. Whether he worked as a sculptor, 
as a painter, or as a poet, thisis his one aspiration: he knows nothing of 
divided motive or the torment of a neglected duty. He is self-sufficient, 
but it is the self-sufficiency of a genius competent to cope with all oppos- 
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ing influences in the intensity of his zeal and power. Campanella, again, 
was a philosopher, a reformer, a man who had to contend, but half 
successfully, with alien influences, and never brought his aspiration into 
complete harmony with reality. Campanella was a Dominican friar, but 
he revolted against the trivialities which even the Church had begun to 
accept as ‘necessary evils,’ or to wink at, ingeniously accommodating its 
doctrine accordingly. He took as his motto Nunquam tacebo (I shall never 
be silent), and found himself regarded as the enemy both of Church and 
State. Charges of sedition and of heresy were raised against him, and he 
was incarcerated. For twenty-four years he languished in Neapolitan 
prisons under the ban of the Inquisition, and was during that period 
tortured three times, as only the Inquisition in those days knew how to 
torture; and when he escaped he was a broken man, whose irrepressible 
will alone kept him from lapsing into helplessness. Verily, as there 
were reformers before Luther, so there were sufferers after him, witnesses 
in the truest sense; and Campanella was one cf them. As was to be 
expected, Mr. Symonds does not fail to show how both his sonnetteers were 
influenced by Dante. Mr. Symonds has told the contrasted stories well, 
and with an air of subdued sympathy. His translations of the sonnets— 
that most difficult of all forms to render with truth and spirit—are not 
only easy and graceful, but in a high degree faithful and characteristic, 
carrying over into English much of the suggestive savour of the original. 
In some things, notably in sustained felicity and strength of expression, 
they seem to us to equal, if not to surpass, the best of Mr. Rossetti’s speci- 
mens of early Italian poets. Our space will not allow us to present 
specimens, we can only refer such of our readers as are interested in these 
subjects to procure and to study this beautiful book. 


Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. By Joun Apprineron 
Symonps, Author of ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ &e. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Symonds is so fine a critic that his appearance as a poet will 
naturally excite much curiosity, and the standard applied to his verse will 
probably be higher than that usually applied to poetic efforts. In one 
sense, readers of this volume will not be disappointed: it is elegant, 
scholarly, and rhythmically perfect, while in some instances Mr. Symonds 
attains to a very elevated expression. Whether it is true poetry, how- 
ever, is likely to be the subject of controversy. Those who look for fire 
and spontaneity will be inclined to pronounce in the negative; but those 
who are satisfied with mere form, beautiful diction, and metrical accuracy, 
will at once declare in its favour. The constant exercise of the critical 
faculty would, we imagine, make a writer so fastidious as to prevent him 
from giving the reins to his imagination ; and so, in this case, the author 
seems comparatively fettered, whereas in his prose he is flowing and 
eloquent. He conveys the impression that the form and not the sub- 
stance of his poems has most closely occupied his attention. In the 
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dedication of his volume to his friend the Hon. Roden Noel, Mr. Symonds, 
while somewhat disarming criticism, gives an admirable reason for the 
publication of the work. ‘It has always seemed to me,’ he says, ‘that 
there are some thoughts which a writer who dares not claim the sacred 
name of poet may express better in rhyme and metre than in prose, and 
that the verses so produced have a certain valye.’ This is unquestionably 
true: it by no means follows that poetry which does not, in the imagina- 
tive sense, rise to a great altitude, is worthless. We regret to find that 
ill-health has condemned Mr. Symonds to a long exile, during which he 
has gathered ‘up the fragments that remain from stronger, and, it may 
be, happier periods of life, in order that some moods of thought and 
feeling not elsewhere expressed by the writer may live within the memory 
of men. One portion of this volume is devoted to ‘ Pictures of Travel,’ 
and of these the shorter poems will be the greater favourites. Witness, 
for example, ‘The Shepherd to the Evening Star,’ and ‘ At Engelburg.’ 
In the longer efforts Mr. Symonds becomes formal and didactic, though 
showing considerable command over the not very flexible and sometimes 
difficult metres he has chosen for the expression of his thoughts. ‘I tre 
Felici,’ however, is an exception to the rule, and is well worthy of careful 
reading. It is founded upon an episode in Bojardo’s ‘ Orlando Innamo- 
rata, and is carefully and beautifully worked out. The ‘Spring Songs’ 
will be widely appreciated, and had our space permitted we should with 
pleasure have quoted the stanzas ‘ At Clifton.’ Mr. Symonds exhibits 
the true poetical faculty here of being able to enter into the changeful 
moods of Nature, and of seizing from these moods something that should 
reach the hearts of others. So far as we understand it, this is the office 
ef the true poet, and in his degree the writer has fulfilled such office. 
Mr. Symonds is also very successful in handling the sonnet—for example, 
‘A Palinode’—a form of verse suited to his poetic gift. Speaking 
generally, we may say that if these poems do not in every instance, 
satisfy the highest requirements of poetry, they are animated by a fine 
spirit, and executed with great delicacy and ability. 


Word jor Word from Horace. The Odes Literally Translated. 
By Wituam Taomas THornton, C.B., Author of ‘A 
Treatise on Labour.’ Macmillan and Co. 


So very numerous have been the verse-translations of Horace, so easy 
is the task to do in a commonplace way, and so difficult to do at once 
literally and elegantly, like Milton’s famous rendering of ‘ Quis multa 
gracilis,’ &c., that one is rather disposed to ask, Cui bono? at the appear- 
ance of yet another. The author indeed acknowledges in his Preface 
‘the already formidable heap of translations from Horace ;’ but he offers 
as an ‘excuse for the publication of this,’ the fact that it aims at being 
especially literal—‘ word for word,’ as in the ode already alluded to as 
rendered by Milton. 

Now one of the greatest difficulties of the Latin language to beginners 
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consists in its wide divergence of idiom from the English. In respect of 
idiom, indeed, hardly any two languages can be more unlike. Therefore 
the verbatim principle of poetic translation has a great tendency to sound 
very artificial and very quaint to English ears. To reproduce the metres 
also, all of them Greek in their origin, is to have but little respect for 
those same organs of sense. Most of them, like the now hackneyed 
English hexameter, are alien from our poetic traditions, and are taking 
only with those who like literary novelties and bold experiments. The 
author indeed appears conscious of this when he says that out of 
seventeen Horatian metres, ‘I question whether there is one repro- 
ducible in English without a fatal sacrifice of music.’ Therefore he has 
probably done wisely in confining himself to the use of lines of the same, 
or nearly the same, length. 

The Latin odes are reprinted opposite to the English version, so that a 
goodly volume (including some of the Epodes) of 317 pages is the result. 

In p. 4a rather awkward lapsus occurs ; 


‘Full length, ‘neath green arbiitus, to recline.’ 


As if conscious—as indeed the Latin verse shows him—that the middle 
syllable of arbutus is short, he adopts, knowingly, that kind of vulgarism 
which makes people call clematis clematis. We say knowingly, because 
the long mark on the i is his own. 

It must be confessed that the ‘Sapphics’ do not always run quite as 
smoothly as in the immortal ‘Needy Knife-grinder’ ballad. Take the 
following stanza from p. 6 :— 

‘ Yellow Tiber saw we, with billows backward, 
From the Etruscan shore perforce contorted, 
Rush to hurl down the monument of Numa, 

Vesta’s fane likewise.’ 


There is no attempt here even at that unreal syllabic quantity which a 
skilful composer can impart. The ear is not satisfied, and the result is 
very far short of the Latin original. So too in p. 26 :— 

‘ Mercury, grandson eloquent of Atlas, 
Who the rude ways didst of mankind primeval 
Skilfully form, instructing them in speech and 
Graces palestric.’ 

How would the last line have read if the Latin had been mores pa- 

lestre, instead of more palestre ? On p. 60 we read :—- 


‘’Twixt Median sabre and lights of our feasts, 
And their wine, what enormous discrepance exists!’ 


Here is a doubtful pronunciation. It may be questioned if discrépance 
is a word sanctioned by polite use. The same remark, we believe, applies 
to ‘nubile,’ 7.e., marriageable, in p. 144, and ‘ fibrils seven’ (p. 180) for 
septem nervis, the strings of the heptachord lute; while in p. 248 ‘ illu- 
sory hope’ iuas again a false accent, the stress being wrongly laid on the 
first syllable. Worse still, we fear, is Typhoéus resolved into four syllables, 
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with the e made long, and Idomeneiis into five, with the same licence. 
Can the translator so far have forgotten his Greek ? 

Some of the odes, however, are neatly turned, and they read well. We 
do not feel quite sure, as a whole, that the best of them justified the 
‘rushing into print.’ The task undertaken was, we fear, almost an impos- 
sible one. 


The Lusiad of Camoens. Translated by James T. AvBERTIN. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


English literature may well be reproached with some neglect of Camoens, 
for we are not aware of any complete translation of his great poem into 
English since that of Mr. Julius Mickle till this of Mr. Aubertin came 
to our hand. In other European languages less tardy justice has been 
done to Camoens’ masterpiece. In German there have been several trans- 
lations, that by J. J. E. Doner having more recently taken the place of a 
classic, and run through several editions, in each of which the translator 
has subjected his work to the most careful revision. Julian Schmidt has 
presented in one of his volumes a most characteristic study of Camoens, 
and on the whole it may be said that Germany has done full justice 
to the exquisite music of the Portuguese poet, and has in a sense adopted 
and naturalized it. Mickle did not do so much for him in English: his 
was notoriously a free and often clumsy paraphrase, the exquisite delicacy 
and grace of the original being lost. Mr. Aubertin brings a finer talent 
and a more exacting critical sense to his work. He not only gives a fair 
line for line translation, but in his metre and rhyme really manages to 
convey much of the charm of the original. It is beyond our space to go 
into detailed criticism, but we would particularly cite the opening portion 
of the second and the closing portion of the last canto. As the original is 
given on the one page and the translation on the other, the student has 
before him a very choice text-book if he chooses to make it so; and 
certainly, with its imitation hand-wove paper and its tasteful binding, 
it may be said, in all that pertains to the publishers’ part, to vie with 
the very choicest books that have recently fallen from the English press. 
It is much that it can be said that the inside is quite worthy of the 
outside. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


The Hazard of the Die. By Mrs. Aurrep W. Hunt. Three Vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) Mrs. Hunt tells her story in a straightforward 
business-like way. She does not pause for either description or moraliz- 
ing, nor does she inlay her dialogue with profound reflections. Her 
business is to tell a story, and she tells it in a direct, narrative, and 
dramatic way. We need not say that to present life dramatically is 
by no means an easy thing. Mrs. Hunt has attained a degree of indi- 
vidual impersonation, of clever construction, and of vigorous and vivacious 
dialogue, which are of a high order. The cliaracters are well emphasized. 
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the most individual perhaps being Squire Burnaby, with his sterling integ- 
rity and strong obstinacy. One of the cleverest scenes of the story is the 
contest between him and his granddaughter Alice, about his accompanying 
her home, the latter by her determination convincing him that she had 
more of the Burnaby than of the Lethbridge spirit in her. Equally well 
individualized is Faith, with her lofty integrity and narrow piety. Some- 
what more difficult, but equally successful, is the harmonious character 
of the schoolmaster, and the finely developed character of Alice. The 
combination of circumstances, too, is unusual, and Mrs. Hunt has man- 
aged to give to them a congruity by no means easy to achieve. The 
story is complex, but is developed very naturally. Altogether it is a 
vigorous dramatic story well worth reading.——A Lost Battle. Two 
Vols. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) The moral of this well-told story 
is that we cannot command success, but we can deserve it—more strictly, 
perhaps, that we sometimes misconceive what real success is. Lisa was 
quite right— Whatever a man’s wealth, he ought to make something of 
himself, and to do something in life—only she was mistaken in her narrow 
conception of the ways in which this may be done. Will did not achieve 
her ideal, his was a ‘ lost battle,’ but she came to feel that life is fulfilled 
in many ways, and that perhaps his was better than hers. The story is 
well conceived and told, with, however, a little too much of obvious pre- 
paration for the issue. No man being what Will was would have been 
such a booby as to have told his uncle how the miners cheered him, nor 
would have sold out £500, after a former £200, to have paid the Colonel's 
gambling debts, when no good, but rather evil, could come of it. The 
story, however, very pleasantly brings out subtle and redeeming traits in 
human nature. One feels kindly to Tiny, respects Matthew, likes Julia, 
and even feels pity and esteem for misanthropic Uncle Lennox. Esther 
and Lady Ann are very charmjng. Lisa’s character is finely conceived 
and wrought out, especially in its contrasts with opposite developments in 
Will. Altogether the novel is clever, interesting, and wholesome.—— 
Proud Maissie. By Bertua THomas. Three Vols. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) ‘Proud Maissie’ is a very clever novel, brilliant in style and dia- 
logue, and full of fresh, bold thinking. It moves largely in the domain of 
art, which gives it additional piquancy. The old Mestro von Zbirow 
reminds us of George Sand’s Porpora, and the suggestion is sustained by 
the life of Ludwigsheim (Dresden) and the private theatricals at Castle 
Adlerberg. The characters are vigorously conceived. Maissie, who tells 
her own story, is singularly bold and even brusque in bearing and senti- 
ment, but in clever combination with perfect womanliness and lofty 
affection. Her love is tried as few women’s affections are. In a moment 
of aberration, Jasper, who otherwise is worthy-of her, and whe, of course, 
has not entered into any formal engagement with her, engages himself to 


a heartless and designing beauty, and marries her. The tragedy consists in 


Maissie’s contact with them, and in the struggles of her magnanimity and 
revenge, as she sees the utter misery of the marriage, and involuntarily be- 
comes the helpless confidante of Hilda’s revived affection for an old lover, 
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and her purposed infidelity. Of course Hilda has to be disposed of, and 
after long seasons of fierce passion things come right at last. The story 
is conceived and told with singular power, not, however, without a dash of 
boisterousness which, if toned down, would make the literary art more 
perfect, and secure for the author a high place among contemporary 
writers of fiction. Worth Waiting For. By J. Masrerman. Three 
Vols. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) The story is well planned, and the style 
is vigorous and vivacious. The parts are filled up by a number of cha- 
racters, each of which is cleverly etched in, so as to present a distinct 
individuality very easy to characterize. The hero and heroine, however, 
fitly occupy the foreground, each having an effective foil—William Sher- 
wood, in his selfish and somewhat sneaking brother Arthur (the develop- 
ment of the two boys, by the way, is well conceived), and Ellen Longley, 
the ward of their father, by Agnes Turner. The usual involvements of 
flirting and love-making take place. Ellen’s brother marries Agnes and 
goes to India, and ultimately Ellen, who plays at cross-purposes with 
William, goes out to her. The larger portion of the story has India for 
its theatre, and long details of Indian life are given. The picture is 
cynical even to repulsiveness. The miseries of travelling, the disabilities 
of the climate, the devastation of epidemics, the cliqueishness, selfishness, 
and littleress of society, the heartless business character of love-making 
and matrimony—in short, Indian life, as here represented, might fitly 
have been an element of Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio,’ could his prophetic spirit 
have anticipated it. Ellen gets to England again, marries William, who 
after losing his fortune has taken to hard work and.become a popular 
clergyman with a college living of £1,200 a year, and very speedily 
becomes a bishop, described in terms applicable to only one, perhaps two 
bishops, of the last fifty years. The Cheveley Novels. A Modern 
Minister. In Two Volumes. With Illustrations. (William Blackwood 
and Sens.) It is not easy to balance justly the excellences and defects of 
this novel which has somewhat specially challenged public attention by 
the method of its publication, and the subtle stir in the atmosphere of the 
book world, as for the advent of something unusually important. It is 
apparently a first essay in fiction, although possibly by a writer whose 
known abilities gave ground for considerable expectation. Although many 
guesses have been hazarded—some of them so wild as to suspect George 
Eliot—the secret of the author seems to have been well kept. The ability 
of the story is great—wide knowledge of human nature, and of Eng- 
lish forms and embodiments of it, keen observation, a vigorous grasp of 
both character and opinion, and considerable powers of description and 
discrimination, separate it by a considerable space from the ordinary 
novels which every week produces. But its defects hinder even a just 
estimate of its excellences. It is in every department of it overdone. It 
is overcrowded with characters, overloaded with descriptions, and over- 
done with sensational positions and incidents. Its humour, which is 
considerable, is exaggerated into the broadest farce; as, for example, in 
the absurd segne in Sir Kinnaird Dalton’s house with his thirteen aunts. 
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In this, as in many other of his delineations, the author has been deeply 
bitten by Dickens. The villainy of Noel Barnard, again, is overdone: his 
ubiquitous Mephistophelean appearances are to be accounted for only on 
some theory of the supernatural, and are out of all proportion to the villainy 
that he works; and to the*issues of the story 1 much more common-place 
and possible villain would have sufficed. Another instance of overdoing 
we have in the description of Lena’s night in London, where we have 
pages upon pages of handbook material, written evidently for great 
scenic effect, but really never realizing more than glowing colours on a 
palette. This and some other similar attempts most readers will have to 
skip. They are crowded with the materials of an old curiosity shop, and 
offend taste like an over-dressed woman. The characters are so crowded, 
and the plot so complicate in itself, and developed in so fragmentary and 
sensational a way, that, although we have to confess to a longish life of 
novel-reading, it has fairly baffled us. We have only a very confused 
idea of a number of people lost, or living incognito, a number of anony- 
mous children, very much alike, whom parents and friends are seeking 
and cannot find, and a number of incidents crossing and perplexing one 
another in a way that could not possibly happen in real life. The writer 
has evidently much love for child-nature, but her children are all alike: 
we could not distinguish Walter from Lena, nor Arthur from Rose, and yet 
they are individually credited with a shrewdness and tact which few adult 
persons possess. The confusion is aided by a spasmodic style—in which 
the meaning, if not the grammatical structure, is often dubious—and the 
sensational breaking of scenes and conversation into bits. We are always 
beginning chapters with new series of inciderts, and ending them looking 
over precipices, wondering whether or not anybody has fallen over them. 
The effect is that we feel as if awakening from a confused dream, or coming 
out of a London crowd—we have a vague notion about many things, but 
exact knowledge about none. It is pardonable sometimes to change the 
scene in the crisis of a dénowment, but with the writer it is a trick so con- 
stant, the reader may be sure nothing will be finished without one or 
two intercalated chapters. Sometimes, too, there are most elaborate pre- 
parations for simply nothing, as in the episode of the Elsynge testimonial, 
which seems to have been dragged in for the sake of the dissertation on 
testimonials in general. The real ability of the writer has induced us 
thus to dwell upon the defects of the work. It wants simplicity, articu- 
Jation, and continuity, and, above all, power of restraint. It is not a good 
story, but it is a story that contains an unusual number of good things. 
—Sacred Vows. By E. Werner. (Remington and Co.) The ability of 
Werner’s novels is implied in the simultaneous publication of two trans- 
lations of ‘Sacred Vows.’ His scenes are more than paintings; they are 
Sculpture. His portraits stand out in alto-relievo, distinctly conceived 
and vigorously executed. Perhaps they are too predominantly of one 
type. Bernhard, Count Rhaneck, his brother the Abbot, Bruno Tranziska,,. 
are all of the same strong masterful type, and the rudiments of it are also 
in Lucie. The contrasted characters, Ottfried the Prior, and Vicay 
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Clemens, are all feeble and ineffective. The author scarcely possesses the 
secret of combining gentleness with strength. The story is well con- 
structed, with abundance of elements of genuine romance. It turns upon 
the monkish vows of an unacknowledged but legitimate son of Count 
Rhaneck, whose instincts of manhood and free thought combine with 
his love for Lucie to inspire a violent, even terrific, mental and moral 
conflict, which ends by the necessity which the perpetration of a murder 
in the interests of the Church imposes upon him of denouncing the mon- 
astic authorities and abjuring his vows. It is a genuine romance, wrought 
out with great power and skill, although somewhat lacking, perhaps, in 
variety of colouring and of dramatic presentation.——By Proxy. By 
James Payn. Two Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) The testimony that we 
can bear to Mr. Payn’s novel is that the clever execution overbears any 
disturbing sense of one of the most sensational and improbable plots ever 
ventured upon in fiction. His power of description, his piquant dialogue, 
his etchings of character, and his light skilful touch—always preventing 
too grave acceptance of his meanings—carry the reader over most 
extravagant ground and take complete possession of him. The events 
upon which the whole turns occur in China, and one element of interest 
in the novel is its very clever and minute descriptions of the Flowery 
Land and its inhabitants. So well done are these, that we were at first 
disposed to think that the story had been written for the sake of embody- 
ing reminiscences of recent travel. Whether Mr. Payn has Charles 
Kingsley’s imaginative power of describing what he has not seen, or 
whether he has actually visited China, we cannot tell, but great novelty 
and interest are imparted to the story by its localization. The Chinese are 
not delineated very favourably. Their callous selfishness and corruption 
are probably only too faithfully represented. A preliminary difficulty is 
the friendship of men so utterly contrasted as Ralpb Pennycuick and 
Arthur Conway — the two travellers. The hard selfish nature of the 
former must have been utterly repugnant to the generous kindly nature 
of the other. Ralph in sheer wantonness steals from a Buddhist shrine 
a crystallized tear of Buddha, is detected through the treachery of a 
Chinese servant, and condemned to a horrible death. Arthur Conway, 
separated from his wife and child partly through poverty, and alienated 
from the former, offers himself as his substitute in consideration of 
£20,000, which by will he leaves to his daughter. Ralph accepts the 
proffer, but defrauds the daughter. Ralph’s son is in love with Arthur’s 
daughter in England, and the rest of the story develops the somewhat 
complicated relations of the young people to one another and to the 
treacherous father. The complications are admirably managed, and the 
development is effected in a natural way. We are constantly on the 
borders of the improbable, but are kept from it very cleverly, and our 
interest is never permitted to flag. A good deal of fine discrimination and 
_ good sentiment are evolved in the Englisk part of the story, which we 
think by far the ablest. The exposure of Ralph, the reappearance of 


Arthur, and especially the delineation and agency of Mr. and Mrs. Ward-— 
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law, are very able, as are the shrewd remarks and clever hits, the graphic 
touches and the genial humour, of the whole story. —— Both in the 


Wrong. By Mrs. J. K. Spenper. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
The constructive defect of Mrs. Spender’s story is that for a whole volume 
you are permitted to commit yourself to Magdalen as its true heroine, 
and are puzzled to find out what is wrong ir her, and who the other 
constituent of Both is. She is charmingly described: a young girl of 
seventeen, who, with her brother, ascends the Breven in Switzerland. 
The brother is killed, and Magdalen is thrown upon the care and sym- 
pathy of a somewhat elderly chance companion, who in bringing her 
to England proffers her marriage—taking, we think, a somewhat question- 
able advantage of her forlornness—and is accepted. Magdalen takes up 
her abode with a poor clergyman, whose wife, Magdalen’s aunt, is well con- 
ceived and delineated. He dies, and Magdalen goes to a well-to-do cousin, 
Hermine, an advocate of woman’s rights, bound by her uncle’s will to 
marry her cousin Harry Walsham, or to forfeit her fortune. They really 
love one another, and the marriage takes place. Hermine proves to be 
the true heroine, and the moral of the story is found to be in the bicker- 
ings and grumblings of the husband and wife, springing out of their dif- 
ferent theories of woman’s rights. Happily they really love one another, 
and after a battle royal, a separation, and a bad fever, they come together 
again, to live, we trust, sensible and happy lives. Magdalen is a fine foil 
to Hermine. The excellence of the story is in its style and sentiment. 
It is admirably written, in good English, with a skilful touch and a vein of 
sentiment. Its moral is a wholesome one, for Hermine and Harry are 
not the only married couple really loving each other, intolerant of each 
other's peculiarities, and ‘ Both in the Wrong. —— Christine Brownlee’s 
Ordeul. By Mary Patrick, Author of ‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.’ (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) Miss Patrick’s previous work had prepared us for some- 
thing more than the average novel when next she appeared before the 
public, and we must confess to a slight feeling of disappointment in this 
respect. It is true that in the present story we have the same graceful 
style and fluent pen, together with many of the delicate touches which 
were found in its predecessor ; but the plot is of hackneyed description, 
and cannot be redeemed even by the vigour with which several of the 
leading characters are drawn. The finest individualities of the book are 
undoubtedly the heroine herself, and Lady Jean Grahame, the pretty 
bride of the Lord of Midforrest, who is also the chief landowner in the 
neighbourhood of Langtown, the chief scene of the novel. Christine be- 
comes the betrothed of Dr. Gordon Erskine, a clever young practitioner 
of Langtown, and all seems going well until Mr. Brownlee’s affairs be- 
comes hopelessly entangled, and partly through losses and partly through 
criminality on his part he is threatened with arrest. Now comes Chris- 
tine’s ‘ordeal.’ After the most solemn promises to Dr. Erskine, she 
breaks her faith, and promises to marry Sir Robert Urquhart, a man of 
the worst character, who has stolen a will which had deprived him of an 
immense estate and left it to Christine instead. We confess that we see 
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neither right nor duty in this sacrifice, and readers of the book will not 
sympathize with the heroine—as it is intended they should do—in acting 
thus foolishly and wickedly. Of course, however, the iniquitous sacrifice 
is not completed. On the eve of the wedding-day, and just as Mr. Brown- 
lee has reached the acme of disgrace, a certain railway company (as if 
prompted thereto) manages to have an awful accident upon its line. The 
villain, Sir Robert Urquhart, is disposed of outright, and Mr. Brownlee— 
who is terribly injured—just lives long enough to arrive at a proper state 
of contrition. There are certainly many true and tender touches in these 
volumes, but the narrative is of a somewhat commonpiace character. 
With a more original basis for her talents, we are quite sure that the 
author is capable of achieving work that will live, and deservedly so.—— 
Junia. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Estelle Russell.’ (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.) The character and development of the heroine are para- 
holically indicated by descriptions of two famous pictures. One, the 
portrait of a young girl of seventeen, by Titian, in the old Pinacothek, at 
Munich—joyous, tender, gentle, full of sensibility and hope: the other, 
a portrait by the same master—the Bella Donna in the Sciarra Gallery at 
Rome—a woman of, say thirty or thereabouts, with eyes of fire, fixed 
under jaw, pitiless smileless lips, a forehead treacherous in its brazen 
smoothness, eyes telling of secret anguish, a cruel and wicked face 
defiant with the mystery and disappointment of life. Both are portraits of 
the same woman. But the forecast is not true. Junia never becomes 
what the Sciarra woman was. She suffers enough and experiences enough 
to make her such, but she is not defiled by the pitch that she touches ; 
she is not hardened or embittered by the sorrows and disappointments 
she endures; she is good, tender, self-sacrificing, heroic all through; she 
has trials enough, too many for even true life, or true art. A refined, 
sensitive girl is reduced to the performance of a burlesque Venus, and a 
ballet-girl. But while these experiences add sorrow, and produce almost 
despair, they deeper tenderness, and Junia develops into a rich grand 
nature, who has known the hardest of all conditions of life, but could 
neither be corrupted nor hardened. Nothing could defile, nothing mar, 
her fine nature ; and when she marries Carlo she gives him the noblest 
love and nature that woman can bestow on man, a nature perfected by 
suffering. The author has, we think, failed of her purpose. She has tried 
to depict the transformations symbolized by the two pictures, and has 
accumulated sorrows upon Junia for the purpose; but her strength of 
hand or her resolution has failed, and Junia comes out something very 
different. Whether the end is the tragic sleep of death, or the crisis of a 
fever which it ends, is left somewhat doubtful. According to all laws of 
moral development and poetic justice, it ought to be the latter. Psycho- 
logically and morally, Junia ought to rest in the blessedness of long-tried 
: love. The novel is painful, not because of Junia’s trials merely, but be- 
cause of the gratuitous and exaggerated character of many of them, and 
because of their moral dissonance. They violate probabilities, and seem 
wanton and morbid ingenuities on the part of the author. She seems per- 
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versely fascinated by mere misery, and multiplies to Junia evils which 
could not possibly have been under the circumstances. A sense of unreality 
is thus produced which mars the moral processes described. In real life 
Junia could not have so missed and refused the good possible to her. For 
the rest, the story is well told, and the characterization is good. Anna is 
well conceived as a foil to her sister, and the characters generally are well 
wrought out. —— Like Dian’s Kiss. A Novel. By Rrra, Author of 
‘Vivienne.’ Three Vols. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) ‘ Rita’s’ 
apparent motive in writing this novel is to show that love must be 
‘unasked,’ ‘ unbought ;’ utterly spontaneous, and almost unconditioned. 
The framework and incidents of the story are essentially commonplace. 
The amount of unsuccessful love-making, where the ‘ reciprocity is all on 
one side,’ involves much repetition and is scarcely amusing. The inci- 
dents are almost all drawn from the private life of professional and 


. amateur musicians, and much wrath is visited upon the stupidity and 


caprice which rule the rewards bestowed by fashion. We are ad- 
mitted to numerous concerts, public and private, polite and vulgar, and 
the contrasts are produced with a very rough brush and staring colours. 
The vulgarity, ignorance, and brutality of the great amateur are over- 
done, and the inhuman coarseness of the mother of the violinist-hero, 
Hermann Berger, is too revolting a foil to his own well-uigh superhuman 
patience, forbearance, purity, and powers. The way in which he wins the 
love of the amateur’s granddaughter is interesting and captivating. All 
the rest of the love-making is wearisome in the extreme. These two 
young people are respectively objects of the wild, passionate, but unre- 
quited love of the other two. The whole story of the Marchesa Fionella’s 
assault upon the heart, and even upon the virtue of Hermann, leaves a 
very unhealthy and unsavoury impression behind it. There can be little 
doubt that Bertie Fraser suffers much from the treatment of Maud Gran- 
ville, but he might have taken ‘no’ for an answer.——Caleb Booth’'s 
Clerk. By Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Mrs. Banks again takes up her parable in' the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, with the customs and dialects of which she is 
so intimately acquainted. In this story, however, she leaves history, and 
works in the domain of imagination. The interest centres in the families 
of two manufacturers, Caleb Booth and Mr. Marsden, the members of 
which are powerfully, and perhaps a little sensationally, drawn, Marsden 
and his son Tom especially, the one irascible and tyrannous, the other 
hypocritical, sneaking, and vicious. Dent and his sister, the other rascals 
of the story, are also too uniformly coloured. Even two convicts would 

have some relief of light and shade. The wicked people, too, get killed in 

a perfectly convenient way, and Fred returns from Australia exactly at 

the crisis of things, as people do only in novels, A little more light and 

shade in character, and a little more skill in avoiding melodramatic 

solutions, would improve Mrs. Banks’s stories; and they are so good, 

studied and written with so much honest care, and with so much vigour, 

that we would gladly see them made perfect. 
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A Packet of Pebbles, with a few Shells. Being Fragments of Reflection, 
now and then with Cadence, made up mostly by the Sea-shore. By 
Wutu1am Pxrpor, vicar in the Holy Orders of the Church of Christ and 
of England. (Macmillan and Co.) An author who prefixes to his book 
such a title as the above subjects himself to severe tests. The pebbles 
which he picks up for preservation ought to be of exceptional excellence, 
and to justify their collector’s power of discernment. Many of the 
thoughts are worth preserving, and their form is often clever, but a pensée 
writer, who avowedly sets himself to make apothegms, is apt to fall into 
mannerisms, and may ludicrously fail, after the manner of Mr. Tupper. 
Nothing repels like the affectation of profundity. These aspects are 
obvious enough in this collection. And the author sometimes evinces 
class prejudices, to the damage of his thought. He uses his pebbles to pelt 
with, as, for example, in Nos. 108 and 239. He says, ‘ The State that 
abandons Christianity to random and individual efforts ceases to be 
sovereign.’ Sometimes, too, his apothegms are prolix, notwithstanding he 
has humour, quaintness, and strength. In turning over the book we have 
come upon striking thoughts well expressed. Its rhymes are its weakest 
element. ‘Hunting, Shooting, and Fishing. A Sporting Miscellany, 
with Anecdote Chapters about Horses and Dogs, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. (Sampson Low and Co.) A kind of Pickwickian book on sport, 
which is written about and drawn about in a serio-comic way. The fun 
is not very overpowering, but it is harmless and amusing. Boys will find 
amusement in the sporting adventures of Mr. Felix, and sager folk will 
turn over the pages with interest. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Faith and Philosophy. Discourses and Essays. By Henry B. 
Samira, D.D., LL.D. Edited by G. L. Prentiss, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Readers of the introductory notice in which Dr. Prentiss sums up the 
character and gives an estimate of the work of Dr. Henry B. Smith, may 
think its terms of praise hyperbolical. Dr. Prentiss talks of his departed 
friend as a great leader in theology and Christian thought, and evidently 
cherishes for his memory not merely the affection inspired by an attrac- 
tive personality, but also the strong admiration begotten of sincere esteem 
for high intellectual power. Those, however, who goon to read the essays 
which are gathered together in this volume, and are able to appreciate the 
breadth and subtlety, the literary grace and illustrative felicity, the philo- 
sophical penetrativeness and the theological culture which they exhibit, 
will not think the language of praise in this instance exaggerated. A man 
who inspired in his friends such intense and fervid admiration as is 
expressed by Dr. Bellows for ‘ the great and glorious scholar’ whose loss 
le mourned, must have been a man of no mean order. ‘ The depth and 
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breadth of Professor Smith’s theology and piety (he writes), the unaffected 
charity of his sympathies, his modesty under the crown of learning and 
philosophy which he so manifestly wore, his entire freedom from low 
ambition of place or name, his gaiety of heart in weary invalid hours, and 
the vigour of his soul so set off by the frailty of his body—all these rare 
and precious characteristies, I, with thousands of others who have a nearer 
right to avow them, shall ever cherish and lament to lose. How it be- 
littles our sense of human recognition and estimate to think how feebly 
the general public knows what a treasure has dropped from the world, 
and how poor it leaves the Church ‘and the scholarship of America.’ 
Similar tributes of esteem and love came from Europe—from such men 
as Dr. Dorner of Berlin, and Professor Godet of Neuchatel. After read- 
ing these glowing tributes to Dr. Henry B. Smith’s personal and intel- 
lectual worth, one naturally has high expectations of the nature of the 
materials he has left behind him, and from which the contents of the 
present volume are a selection. Our expectations have not been dis- 
appointed. Dr. Smith was evidently an acute metaphysician as well as a 
profound theologian. He was thoroughly versed in the questions and 
controversies of his time, and saw them at their roots and in their prin- 
ciples. And he had the power of giving forcible and vivid expression to 
his thoughts in remarkably nervous and pointed English, and of illustrating 
his meanings with a variety of imagery and figures, the products of fancy 
and imagination exercised upon observation and experience. Most of these 
qualities will be found in the first essay in the volume, on ‘ The Relations 
of Faith and Philosophy.’ In this essay there is no attempt to reconcile 
faith and philosophy by curtailing the domain of either. But he finds the 
reconciliation of the two only in those positive constructions of Christi- 
anity which not only leave room for but demand the exercise of both 
faith and reason. And he shows always, in all his expositions, the 
essential reasonableness of Christianity. Not a Christianity such as the 
English deists formerly, and the German Rationalists more recently, 
figured forth, which contained only the truths to which unaided human 
reason could itself attain ; but the Christian system and economy, of which 
Christ was and is the living Centre, which is the end of creation, and con- 
tains the only key to the mysteries of existence. Professor Smith had appro- 
priated much of what was best in human thought. He had knewn all its 
negative phases, but he had gloried in the subsequent developments of the 
higher Christian intellectuality in which the difficulties of thought are 
triumphantly met, and the solution of all enigmas and problems is shown 
to be only in the Person of Christ—the Logos, ‘ who is tlie first-born ofevery 
creature.’ Dr. Smith saw that a great conflict was fast approaching, and that 
the final fight between Christian truth and unbelief must be a hard battle. 
The last essay in this volume, on ‘ The New Faith of Strauss,’ shows the 
character of the conflict, and the principles that must be involved in it. 
Strauss, at least, has the credit of logical consistency. He did not stop 
short of the cheerless and desolate abyss of blank atheism, and thus his 
latest work is of profound significance as revealing the drift and tendency 
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of modern unbelief. No one saw this more clearly than Dr. Henry Smith, 
and therefore perhaps he was not always so tolerant as he might have 
been of those who, in the exercise of their freedom, diverged from the 
ordinarily accepted creeds. We have an interesting illustration of this. 
characteristic in the essay on ‘The New Latitudinarians of England ’— 
the new Latitudinarians dealt with being the authors of that once noto- 
rious and now half-forgotten volume, ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ The incisive 
criticism applied to these writers holds up to scorn their halfness, their lack 
of originality and thoroughness, and the want of knowledge of their 
authors even of the very sources in German theology and philosophy 
from which they had borrowed their principles. Now that time has modi- 
fied the acerbities which the volume at first called forth, there will be 
hesitation in accepting everything which is here said, but there can be no 
question of the thoroughness and penetrative keenness of the criticism. 
But it is not as a theological controversialist that we would most highly 
esteem Dr. Smith’s work. Turning to an essay here on ‘Sir William 
Hamilton’s Theory of Knowledge,’ we find that as a metaphysical thinker 
he is equally keen, subtle, and penetrating. He drags to light the hidden 
inconsistencies of the Hamiltonian thought, and holds up to view the 
incongruous elements of which his theory of Nescience is composed. He 
makes plain the fundamental absurdity of founding knowledge upon 
ignorance, positive thought upon negative impotences, affirmative judg- 
ments upon the imbecilities of reason. We might go over each essay of 
the twelve composing the volume and show its characteristic excellences, 
but we have said enough, we hope, to excite interest in this latest pro- 
duct of American thought and scholarship. For Dr. Smith, though 
cosmopolitan in his culture, was an American, and deeply appreciated the 
precise elements which America has contributed to theology. For, while 
Puritan in character, American theology has its individual characteristics. 
It was profoundly moulded by the influence of Jonathan Edwards, and 
his two great works on the Freedom of the Will and the Highest Stand- 
ard of Virtue imposed its peculiar form on its theology. Dr. Henry B. 
Smith evidently was one of its finest products. He bodied forth its char- 
acteristic excellences. His wide philosophical culture was combined with 
a strong tendency towards compact systematic thought, and his wide 
intellectual sympathies were held in union with keen and earnest faith in 
the historical realities of the Christian revelation. We very heartily com- 
mend this volume to all the British Churches which hold the faith. 


Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the Uniwersal 
Religions. By C. P. Tretz, Professor of the History of 
Religion in the University of Leyden. Translated from 
the Dutch, by J. Esriin Carrenter, M.A. Tribner and 
Co. 


This volume is another of the series of the English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library of Messrs. Triibner and Co., and will be found not the 
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least valuable member of it. In days in which very large volumes are 
often made out of a diffuse expansion of comparatively scanty materials, 
it is seldom necessary to complain of the substance of a book being mani- 
festly too weighty for its form. But this is the first criticism that occurs 
to us regarding Professor Tiele’s work. In a few prefatory words which 
he has supplied for the English edition, he says that he has only given 
‘outlines’ or mere ‘ pencil-sketches.’ More than that cannot yet be 
attempted in the present state of our knowledge of the ancient religions. 
We so entirely concur with his view, that we are glad to find our own 
opinion corroborated from so authoritative a source. ‘The time for 
writing an elaborate History of Religion,’ he says, ‘even of Religions, has 
not yet come. Not a few special investigations must be instituted, not a 
few difficult questions elucidated, before anything like this can be done.’ 
What can be accomplished, and is here attempted, is ‘to sum up the 
amount of certain knowledge, gathered by the researches of several years, 
and to sketch the draft of what may at some time become a living 
picture.’ To avoid the danger of what Professor Tiele calls Hierology 
losing itself in abstract speculations, a general survey of the whole sub- 
ject is, he thinks, required as a kind of guide, and he has set down his 
conclusions in a short paragraph style, adding explanatory remarks and 
bibliographical notices on the literature of the subject as he goes. 
Even this history is not complete, as the author only deals with the 
ancient religions which embrace a tribe, a people, or a race, or which 
have grown into separate sects, leaving aside the history of the universal 
religions, Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam. But he claims that, in- 
complete and fragmentary as it is, the work is a history, not of religions, 
but of religion, His object has been to show how the one great psycho- 
logical phenomenon which we call religion has developed and manifested 
itself in such various shapes among the different races and peoples of 
the world. He professes to show that all religions—the ‘universal,’ 
therefore, as well as the tribal and local—have been developed out of the 
same simple germs, and to trace how these germs have attained such 
varied forms and developments. At this point we find it hard to accept 
the author’s teaching. All history may be said to be a record of evolu- 
tion, and religion comes under the same universal law as other branches 
of inquiry. So far as it is science at all, it may be claimed that it must 
be that, and the science of religion is bound down to exhibit the processes 
of growth and transformation. But we are not therefore at starting bound 
to accept as a foregone conclusion that the history of the religious con- 
sciousness must be nothing else but that. We can understand the claim 
that this has been ascertained, but it must be as the result of investiga- 
tion. ‘To assume it as the first condition of all inquiry, is surely nothing 
better than dogmatism of the most absolute character. Especially is it 
so when it is notorious that the power of the growth of the naturalistic 
elements to evolve the actual results is not only doubted, but denied. 
Notwithstanding the cautious terms in which Professor Tiele states his 
fundamental principle, it takes for granted at the outset everything 
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which it must be the great object of his work to establish. The funda- 
mental principle of development (which is admittedly only an hypothesis) 
is stated to be ‘ that all changes and transformations in religion, whether 
they appear from a suggestive point of view to indicate decay or progress, 
are the results of natural growth, and find in it their best explanation.’ 
‘The history of religion unfolds the method in which this development 
is determined by the character of nations and races, as well as by the 
influence of the circumstances surrounding them, and of special indi- 
viduals, and it exhibits the established laws by which this development is 
controlled.’ It may be admitted that this is the work which science 
must set itself to accomplish; but what is to be done when in carrying on 
its work science finds itself confronted with facts and phenomena which 
cannot be accounted for as an evolvement determined by external in- 
fluences and by circumstances and individuals? Is science bound to dis- 
regard and push aside results which are not so explicable, which testify to 
the action of higher causes that are not in any sense due to a process of 
‘natural growth,’ but which mark new beginnings, fresh points of de- 
parture for which we must seek explanation in a wholly different region ? 
To this inquiry Professor Tiele gives us no answer, and we are entitled 
therefore to decline to accept his ‘ fundamental principle’ as adequate to 
the work assigned it. Nevertheless there is a sphere in which the natural 
growth of religious phenomena is to be traced, and here he will be found 
invaluable as a guide. Beginning with ‘ Religion under the control of 
Animism,’ he follows the course of religion among the Chinese, among 
the Hamites and Semites (including the Egyptians, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and the Israelites), and among the Indo-German races (in- 
cluding the Hindus, and last of all the Greeks and Romans). 

Professor Tiele vouches for the English version, which he says ‘is 
thoroughly revised and corrected.’ We need only add that the book is 
thoroughly rationalistic, and is quite as daring and reckless as any of the 
productions of Kuenen. , 


Reasons of Unbelief. With an Appendix. By G. S. Drew, 
M.A. Longmans. 


If sceptics and unbelievers were more commonly addressed in the tone 
and manner exemplified in this little work, we can hardly doubt that 
their number would be diminished. There are, of course, arrogant and 
hardened disbelievers—to whom alone the harsh term ‘ infidel,’ as im- 
plying ethical blemisd or defect, is applicable—but there are others who 
are repelled from Christianity by difficulties which it should not be 
considered impossible to remove, and by the faults and shortcomings 
of Christians, both in conduct and in the presentation of doctrine. The 
author of the work before us is so convinced that this is the ease, that he 
expresses a belief that ‘ the chief obstacle to the progress of Divine truth 
in the minds of men is the want of its being sufficiently presented.” 
Under such a conviction he does not feel called upon so much to establis: 
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the negative to the sceptic’s positions—to show that they are untrue—as 
to exhibit the positive Divine truth in its fulness and completeness. This 
is done even in the exposition of the ‘reasons of unbelief’ which are the 
hindrance to the acceptance of Christianity by some thoughtful minds. 
The first chapter opens with a discussion of the allegation that Christian 
truth is only a sentiment or an abstraction; and in meeting this nega- 
tive position the author sets forth the leading doctrine which justifies the 
reasonableness of Christianity, by exhibiting its harmony with the whole 
order of things. The disclosures of the Divine Revelation are not un- 
natural, as has been often alleged, but are the outcome of the principles 
on which the constitution of the universe is itself founded. This view of 
the eternal nature of Christianity, centred round the person of Christ as 
the Eternal Word, ‘the first-born of every creature,’ is the key-note -of the 
book, and all that is seemingly polemical in it is linked with this present- 
ation. For the author cherishes the purpose of overcoming error and 
showing the insufficiency of ‘reasons for unbelief’ by taking us up into 
the higher plane in which spiritual principles are seen to be the realities of 
things. Viewing Revelation as a progressive development in and through 
the history of man, the author is naturally led to treat of the person and 
ministry of Jesus Christ as the centre of universal history. In dealing 
with the difficulties suggested by prospects of the future, he exhibits a 
reverential and cautious spirit, which rebukes the reckless hardihood of 
those who dogmatize on the awful mysteries which the Divine Revelation, 
doubtless by design, has left in obscurity. Yet there is no reason why 
that gloom should not be relieved by hope. ‘There are in this book 
points as to which there will be differences of opinion. In regard to 
the functions of the Church, or perhaps we should rather say as to its 
definition, there will be not a few who will question the accuracy of the 
view set forth here. But that is comparatively a minor point; the 
author’s view does not necessarily exclude a different definition which 
will render the Church yet more comprehensive than it appears to be with 
him. 


The Story of Christianity: from the Apostles to the Present Day. 
By the Rev. ANprew Reep, B.A. Second Edition. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


The Story of Religion in England. A Book for Young Folk. 
By Brooke Herrorp. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Reed has completed a very useful handbook, which fills a place of 
its own, and presents the facts and developments of Church history in 
lights which we deem both spiritual and true. Men who exaggerate 
ecclesiastical forms and developments will resent his estimates, but it 
is precisely because of their exaggerations that a popular and attractive 
history like this, carefully studied and skilfully presented, is so valuable. 
Certainly no history of men or things affords so much that is romantic 
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and absorbing even for non-religious readers. Mb. Reed is not always 
so accurate in minute facts as he might be, but these in no way affect the 
general character and impression of évents; and so much is compressed 
into his limited space, that it wculd need infallibility to avoid all errors. 
In the broad aspects and lights of a true history his little book will be 
most useful to young students. 

Religion enters so vitally and largely into the life of a nation, and into’ 
the forces that mould its character, that it is an essential part of every 
national history, and, institutionally at least, it is so distinctive that it 
is easily separable; while English history, being far more insulated by 
geographical necessity than that of any continental nations, can be treated 
more distinctly and completely. Mr. Brooke Herford will be known to 
many of our readers as an able and catholic-hearted Unitarian minister, 
the friend and biographer of Travers Madge. A few years ago he emi- 
grated to Chicago, where he now ministers. Of course his history is 
written from the theological standpoint of a Unitarian, and he judges of 
doctrine in Unitarian lights: he could not honestly do otherwise. We 
are glad, however, to speak of the fairness and ecatholicity of spirit which 
characterizes his book. We have nothing but praise to bestow upon the 
literary skill and scholarly care of its execution. Never forgetting the 
class for which he writes, he selects salient and characteristic points with 
much skill, and illumines them and makes them picturesque by personal 
incident and anecdote. Beginning with the dawn of English history, he 
traces our national religious life down to the present time, doing full justice 
to the great revival epochs of it from Wicliffe to Wesley, and always 
evincing the fullest sympathy with spiritual, religious, and ecclesiastical 
liberty. 


Masters in English Theology. Being the King’s College 
Lectures for 1877. Edited, with a Historical Preface, 
by Atrrep Barry, D.D., Principal. 


The Classic Preachers of the English Church. Lectures de- 
livered at St. James’s Church in 1877. With an Introduc- 


tion by Joun Epwarp Kemp, M.A., Rector. John Murray. 


We are glad io see the idea embodied in the St. James’s Lectures ex- 
tending. Great theological writers and great preachers are landmarks. 
They represent and embody changes, if not of direction, yet of colour and 
feeling, which sensibly affect the course of religious life. English Pro- 
testantism is rich in great names, and we shall be glad if these examples 
incite Nonconformists to a similar treatment of their great preachers and 
theologians, although the previous St. James’s Lectures have already 
included one or two of them. Indeed, this has already been done in part 
by the admirable volume of ‘ Pulpit Memorials’ just published by Messrs. 
J. Clarke and Co. 
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The first of these volumes includes Hooker by Dr. Barry, Andrews by 
Dean Church, Chillingworth by Dr. Plumptre, Whichcote by Professor 
Westcott, Jeremy Taylor by Canon Farrar, Pearson by Professor Cheet- 
ham. We can only thus indicate the contents of the volume, and gene- 
rally characterize the lectures as well studied, discriminating, and able. 
In a high, sympathetic sense they are critical without being adulatory, 
and give valuable summaries of the work, character, and influence of the 
men. 

The preachers included in the second volume are Donne by Canon 
Lightfoot, Barrow by Professor Wace, South by Dean Lake, Beveridge by 
Prebendary Clark, Wilson by Canon Farrar, and Butler by Dean Goul- 
burn. Both the selection and the treatment are admirable. It is almost 
invidious to single out Professor Lightfoot’s lecture on Donne for special 


_ commendation, but it is singularly successful. Professor Lightfoot is in 


full sympathy with the poetico-mystical spirit of the seraphic preacher, 
and presents to us the best portrait that we have of him, not even excep- 
ting that of his friend Izaak Walton. Dean Goulburn is hardly equal to 
Butler, but Professor Wace has done full justice to Barrow, who failed of 
being one of the greatest of preachers only through the exhaustiveness 
and exhaustingness of his treatment. 

Hardly can a single epithet characterize a man, and we think it would 
have been better and fairer to the composite qualities of each had it not 
been attempted. The two volumes are very attractive and useful addi- 
tions to popular theological literature. 


The Evolution of Morality, being a History of the Development 
of Moral Culture. By C. Srantmuanp Wake, Author of 
‘Chapters on Man,’ &. Two Vols. Tribner and Co. 

The author thus briefly defines his subject in the first page of his 

Preface: ‘Moral evolution is the development of the principles or 

faculties of man’s nature in response to the action of social influences, the 

result being what is called ‘ morality.” ’ The expression, ‘ what is called 
morality,’ will suggest to some at the outset that the author holds, with 
some ancient thinkers, that morality is at best but a conventional thing. 

At all events, others will say, he believes in the rise of man from the 

lower, rather than in his fall from the higher, estate. Both propositions 

have their opponents, but both are also capable of a powerful advocacy 
and defence. The author affirms that the morality of all primitive peoples 
has much in common. He might have added that the history of primitive 
thought generally moves in the same lines. Motives and beliefs were 
there, and we find intelligible reasons for it. These are the materials, it 
may fairly be urged, on which the general code of human morality was 
formed. 

‘Whatever may have been man’s origin,’ says Mr. Wake, ‘he must, 
as man, have had certain faculties when he first appeared on the 
earth.’ He must have had, potentially at least, a moral sense (call it 
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conscience, or an intuitive feeling of right and wrong), or he could not 
have developed any system of morals at all; for this is the condition of 
animals, which are never advanced by culture to any higher grounds of 
adtion than habit. The important question is, whether the elements 
of the moral faculty can be discovered in any of the animal instincts, e.g., 
whether the love of their young may not have given rise to a feeling of 
injury and a sense of duty where defence of them is required. The first 
four chapters are devoted to an examination of the ‘sense of right’ as it 
exists in the numerous low tribes of the earth, of whose habits we have 
sufficient knowledge. The author regards the now nearly extinct Austra- 
lians as, on the whole, the most barbarous and most closely approaching 
to the condition of primeval man. We do the author but justice in say- 
ing that these chapters (to p. 307) are profoundly interesting. Thieving, 
lying, treachery, incontinence, infanticide, superstitions the most gross, 
and, in their results, the most cruel, are the general characteristics of 
them all. Exceptions, however, occur, as among the Papuans of New 
Guinea, whose character for general morality ‘may seem to be almost 
perfect.’ It is, however, remarkable that the physical development 
of that interesting race is far in advance of any of the lower savage 
tribes. Nevertheless, ‘cannibalism appears to be practised by nearly all 
the peoples belonging to the Papuan stock, and to be indigenous among 
them.’ The hideous custom of human sacrifices is common to most, 
‘but especially to African tribes. The author refers to a view which, 
he says, has been ably advocated in our pages (BRITISH QUARTERLY, 
vol, xlvii. p. 385), that with savages individual life is almost wholly 
subordinated to that of the tribe. He thinks, however, the view is 
founded somewhat on an assumption. The right of private property (the 
meum and tuum) he considers to be distinctly recognized in the very 
earliest stage of human culture. From these data Mr. Wake proceeds 
in two very able chapters (v., vii.) to discuss the ‘genesis of the moral 
idea,’ with which the notions of responsibility and retribution are closely 
allied, and also the belief in another state of existence. These, it is 
evident, together form the basis of religious belief. 

In the last chapter, which is somewhat more metaphysical, the author 
ably argues that sympathy and the social affections are founded on the 
maternal instinct, which is common to man and animals. The view is 
very plausibly maintained, and the work throughout is as interesting as 
it is thoughtful and well written. 

The second volume continues the subject into the higher branches of 
moral action. In Chapter ii. the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman codes of 
morality are lucidly discussed, whilst Chapters iv. and v. expatiate on the 
equally important and widely prevalent Oriental systems of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. The latter he regards as a form of pantheism. It 
has been described by others as a philosophic system rather than a reli- 
gion, but its extraordinary spread and long-continued hold on the more 
intellectual Eastern races is a subject of most momentous inquiry. Much 
-of its success seems due to the famous doctrine of the Nirvina, a kind of 
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Epicurean dream of peace, apathy, and perpetual absence of care and 
pain. The Greek notions of Lethe, the water of forgetfulness, was another 
form of the same idea. At the present day it is thought that thirty per 
cent. of the world’s inhabitants are Buddhists. The chapter on Persian 
sun-worship (Mithraism) is followed by one on Christianity. The latter 
he considers, notably so in the non-Greek doctrine of the Resurrection, 
and also in that of the Trinity, as not wholly unindebted to Mithreism ; 
and he holds that ‘a knowledge of the ideas embodied in the Mithraic 
system is essential to the due understanding of Christianity.” Primitive 
Christianity, he contends, was ‘ rather a moral system than a religious 
one.’ The work concludes with two well-written chapters on ‘ Positivism’ 
and ‘ Morality and Religion.’ 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Light of the World. By Davin Macuaren, M.A., Minister 
of Humbre. David Douglas. 

Mr. Maclaren’s sermons are specimens of the great improvement which 
has more recently taken place in ordinary Scottish preaching, mainly 
through the liberating and elevating influence of Erskine and Macleod 
Campbell. Not that Mr. Maclaren would, perhaps, rank himself as a 
disciple, but he has appropriated a spirit. One great merit is his 
persistent abstinence from polemics. He is simple, devout, discerning, 
and clearly has detected the point where the Broad Church idea is apt to 
fail through want of unction, and aims in some degree to supply it. If 
these are fair specimens of his preaching his congregation is favoured. 
He makes no pretence of hard thinking, but he aims at inducing a deeper 
sense of the charity and even tolerance of the gospel spirit, and is very 
fresh in some of his illustrations. We have read the volume with pecu- 
liar pleasure. 


Cena Domini: an Essay on the Lord’s Supper ; its Primitive 
Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. By 
Rey. Jonn Macnavcaut, M.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Mr. Macnaught has done an important service for his own section of 
the Church, and for Christian theology generally, by this full and exhaus- 
tive examination of the true scriptural idea of the Lord’s Supper, and of 
its ecclesiastical corruptions. The argument being one which is consti- 
tuted by minute phrases and references, all that we can here do is to indi- 
cate its structure and conclusions. His general position is that the 
representation and purpose is of spiritual communion with Christ, not of 
an objective vision of Christ, nor of mere ritual acts of obedience. He 
shows by a minute examination of metaphors and symbols, from the Old 

Testament, from John vi., and other places, that such phrases as ‘ eating 

the body’ and ‘drinking the blood’ of Christ were well-understood ex- 

pressions for perfect spiritual communion and identity with Christ; and 
from a careful comparison of the four records of the institution of the 

Lord’s Supper—those ofthe three Evangelists and that of Paul in 1 Corin- 
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thians xi.—that their remarkable variations of phrase, and indifference to 
whatever may have been our Lord’s ipsissima verba, are utterly incom- 
patible with, and contradictory of, any possible theory of transubstanti- 
ation, consubstantiation, or insubstantiation ; that the only possible idea 
is that of spiritual communion, for which exact words and ritual are un- 
important. From apostolic instances and allusions he shows that such 
ideas as an altar, the eastward position, fasting communion, the presence 
of an officiating priest or administering apostle, are utterly foreign to the 
scriptural idea.* ‘ Daily breaking of bread from house to house,’ for in- 
stance, does not imply or admit the idea of church celebration, but simply 
of social remembrance. Against the perversions of his own Church, and 
of the Roman and Greek Churches, as well as the Lutheran, and some 
ideas of other Protestant Churches, the evidence from Scripture is truly 
overwhelming. On one point we think he has pressed his inference too 
far. While it is quite true that in all eating and drinking we are to glorify 
God, we do not think that the phrase, ‘as often as ye do this,’ means any 
time ye drink. This would virtually destroy what clearly was intended 
as a distinctive ordinance, a formal act of remembrance. 

His historical examinations of post-apostolic usage and perversion we 
do not touch. He examines patristic references to the Lord’s Supper, 
traces the rise of sacramental materialism and the epochs and conflicts 
by which it was established, and devotes large space to the place of the 
Lord’s Supper in the Reformed Church of England and its liturgies. The 
volume is a timely one, and is both scholarly and able. We are glad to 
find an Episcopal clergyman so strenuously opposing the sacramentarian- 
ism of his Church, and at the same time preserving the essential spiritual 
verities of the teaching-of Christ. 


The Natural History of Atheism. By Joun Stuart Buackte, 
Professor of Greek at the University of Edinburgh. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Professor Blackie is a man of eccentricities, but not without a touch of 
genius. He has written much on many subjects, and he has the gift of” 
saying things in such a way as to excite attention. But Professor Blackie,. 
with all his endowments and scholarly acquirements, is not a philosophical’ 
thinker. Too impulsive to be long logical, too eager and restless to be: 
systematic, he would be false to his own nature were he to endeavour to 
work out any argument in laborious order or after a carefully elaborated 
plan. We expect to find striking thoughts, gleams of humour, odd re- 
marks or touches of subtle feeling, in his books, rather than long drawn out. 
and systematically compacted arguments. For Professor Blackie if not a. 
poet has the poetic temperament—a statement we cannot parallel by say- 
ing that though not a philosopher he has the philosophical temperament. 
As a man of culture, however, he is interested in the thought of his own 
time, and as a scholar he knows how to draw instruction from tke past. 
that will throw light upon the present. Accordingly he is deeply intere :ted 
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in the great battle between modern atheism and theism, between the doc- 
trines of the advocates of light and liberty and those of the expositors of 
fatalism, blind force, and utter despair. In the work before us, he has 
brought his thoughts on these matters together, and one cannot read 
what he has written without interest, if only because of the strong ele- 
ment of individuality that runs through the whole. Nevertheless, we 
greatly doubt the utility of such a work, and whether it was desirable 
to publish it as a volume, however useful the contents may have been 
as a series of papers in-a monthly magazine. For not only is there no 
unity of systematic argument in the book, there is no new argument of 
any kind; and the striking things in it that are new are not all true. 
For instance, when Professor Blackie declares that Atheism is the prefer- 
ence of disorder, and therefore the person who would destroy Rome or 
Paris is an Atheist in practice, in the strain after effect he has set forth 
something which is of doubtful validity. The modern Atheist, with his 
arguments derived from the assumption of everlasting evolution and the 
majestic march of blind force, makes a god of order and law, and is not 
liable to the charge of preferring disorder. Rhetorical declamation, 
which every now and again causes us to ask ourselves if it is true, is 
not effective after the gloss of novelty has worn away. It is Professor 
Blackie’s characteristic to be rhetorical and declamatory, and for our own 
part we enjoy both his rhetoric and his declamation. Sometimes, too, 
he puts important thoughts graphically, as when he suggests an explana- 
tion of evil (physical) through the ‘collisions and confusion of vital forces.’ 
But whenever he is on ground requiring patient inquiry and persistent 
thought, he fails. His argument in favour of identifying metaphysics and 
theology isin part true, but it is not all true; and it is Professor Blackie’s 
way to seize upon broad effects to the neglect of lights and shades. His 
volume is a stout protest, in Professor Blackie’s peculiar vein, against the 
folly and presumption of Atheism. The vigour of a writer who backs a 
philosophical definition of ‘ cause’ with the declaration that ‘ there is not a 
sane man out of Bedlam who will not confess’ what he alleges, is un- 
questionable, but in matters philosophical vigour is not always sufficient 
of itself. 


Contemporary Literature. 


1 Dissertation on the Epistle of St. Barnabas. Including a 
Discussion of its Date and Authorship. By the Rev. 
Wiut1am Cunnincuam. Together with the Greek Text, the 
Latin Version, and a new English Translation and Com- 
mentary. Macmillan and Co. 

It is on all hands admitted that, however worthless as historical authori- 
ties, the Apocryphal New Testament books have great interest and value 
as reflecting the life of their times; and now and then special circum- 
stances concur which enhance this interest. The early Church made 
large use of them, as did the Jesuit and Anglican writers of the period fol- 
lowing the Council of Trent. Special interest in them seems reviving once 
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more amid the antiquarian controversies of our own day. The discovery 
in the Codex Sinaiticus of the entire Greek original of the Epistle of 
Barnabas has made it specially prominent just now, and its quotation as 
genuine by so many patristic authorities—Clement Alexandrinus, Origen, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and others—gives it a kind of superior claim to consid- 
eration. 

Not contented therefore with the investigations of Pearson, Hefele, 
Donaldson, and others, Mr. Cunningham has devoted this little volume— 
the expansion of a prize essay—to an exhaustive investigation of its cha- 
yacter and claims. Mr. Cunningham thinks that its date cannot be later 
than the time of Vespasian or soon after; that it was written by a 
Gentile of the Alexandrine school; that it is not Pauline in its theology, 
and is more Judaic than Paul was. It is somewhat confused in its 
doctrinal teaching, although it holds distinctly and firmly by the divinity 
of our Lord. It is silent respecting the Atonement and the Holy Spirit. 
The study of the work is interesting, and Mr. Cunningham has said about 
it well and carefully all that needs to be or can be said. 


Studia Sacra. Commentaries on the Introductory Verses of 
St. John’s Gospel, and on a Portion of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. With other Theological Papers. By 
the Rev. Jonn Kesie, M.A. James Parker and Co. 


In addition to the commentary on the first fifteen verses of John’s 
Gospel, and on the first six chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, this 
volume contains a catena of scriptural and patristic quotations on the 
doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, analyses of Paul’s Epistles, 
and annotations on the Greek text of the first eleven chapters of Matthew’s 
Gospel, printed from an annotated Greek Testament used by Mr. Keble 
in early life. The whole of the latter would fill some five hundred pages. 
The portion here printed is given simply as a specimen of his conscientious 
study. The most valuable section of the volume is the commentary on 
John, which, while proceeding on a basis of strict exegetic.:1 scholarship, is 
weighty with profound spiritual thought and luminous with keen spiritual 
penetration, reminding us of the richness of patristic or Puritanical 
divinity. All that Mr. Keble did was rich in spiritual suggestion, although 
he often permitted himself to be led into profitless metaphysical and 
ecclesiastical discussion. Not only will his disciples cherish these frag- 
ments of his desk, but all devout students of the New Testament will 
value them. : 


Religion in China: containing a Brief Account of the Three 
Religions of the Chinese. With Observations on the Pro- 
spects of Christian Conversion among that People. By 
JosepH Epxixs, D.D. Second Edition. Tribner and Co. 


Dr. Edkins has taken high rank as a Chinese scholar among the mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society, and with his fellow-mise 
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sionary, Professor Legge, may now fairly be regarded as among the first 
authorities on Chinese religion and language. The work, of which this 
is the second edition, was first published twenty years ago. It has been 
thoroughly revised in thelight of the larger knowledge which twenty more 
years of residence and study in China have given, and four additional 
chapters, containing a description of imperial worship, and of a tour to 
Woo-tai-shan, have been added. Dr. Edkins’s strength lies in philology 
and philosophy, rather than in description or narrative ; and we know not 
where a better account could be obtained of the indigenous religious 
growths of Confucianism and early Taouism, and of the Buddhism which 
has been engrafted upon the former. These are the ‘three religions’ of 
China, the ethical system of Confucius, the materialism of Taouism, and 
the mysticism of Sakya-muni. One striking thing is the failure of ethical 
Confucianism to make the Chinese moral—moral ideas without dynamic 
force are inadequate. Dr. Edkins is hopeful about the future of Chris- 
tianity in China. Many interesting facts and indications in support of 
this forecast are given. The ratio of progress is largely increasing, and 
in China, as elsewhere, the moral power of Christianity makes itself felt. 
The publishers have done well to make this very instructive and able 
book one of the series which constitutes their philosophical library. 


Boston Monday Lectures. On Scepticism, Biology, Trans- 
cendentalism, &c. By the Rev. Josepn Coox. Second 
Series. R. D. Dickinson. 


Mr. Cook’s lectures at Boston have become almost as institutional and 
famous as Mr. Beecher’s preachings at Brooklyn. They are unique in 
character, and occupy a distinct place in the literature of Christian Apolo- 
getics. They are platform criticism on the philosophical and materialistic 
sceptical theories of the day. They deal with the dead and the living, 
with scientists as well as theologians, with Theodore Parker, Matthew 
Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Professors Huxley and Tyndale, Heckel, 
Darwin, Helmholtz, Wundt, and Lotze, and almost every other name 
known to modern speculation. Mr. Cook is a man of wide reading, tena- 
cious memory, acute discrimination, and great power of popular exposi- 
tion. Nothing deters him. He plunges in medias res, however abstruse 
the speculation, and his vigour and fire carry all before them. He seems 
equally at home, whatever the ‘ ology’ in question: at any rate he knows 
enough to be a keen critic, and to find out weak places in materialistic 
armour. Heis very eloquent, with the eloquence of earnest meanings, and 
does considerable service to the cause of religion. We could not recommend 
young men to learn from him their science or their philosophy; for he 
often errs and oftener exaggerates; he is not always fair, and necessarily 
touches only certain aspects of things. His errors and partialities, how- 
ever, do not often affect the substantial force of his criticisms, and his use 
is in the suggestiveness of his demurs and judgments. His acuteness will 
often put upon the right track more exact thinkers than himself. He has 
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an intuitive genius for pricking wind-bags, and for reducing over sanguine 
and exaggerated hypotheses to their exact value. He has called a halt in 
many an impetuous march of science, and exposed a fundamental fallacy 
in many a triumphant argument. The drawback is that while he may 
influence onlookers, his somewhat random rhetoric and inexact state- 
‘ments cannot but unfavourably affect bis direct opponents. It is hardly 
in human nature that they should pass by his errors or misrepresentations, 
and give dispassionate consideration to his sol‘? objections. Sometimes 
he seems to find his way to his conclusions, if not to his premisses, by the 
process of discussion, solvitur ambulando, and makes discoveries which 
are more to the credit of his courage than of his discretion. Hardly 
indeed is it possible for him to have a very close acquaintance with the 
various great thinkers whose names he cites. He is not in himself an 
academy of sciences. Mr. Cook, in fact, performs guerilla service in the 
watfare with infidelity. His methods are not always regular, nor his 
tactics according to rule. He is not very nice in his weapons nor very 
discriminating in his attacks. But he does serious damage to those whom 
he assails—damage of which he himself does not alwys see the extent 
or the consequences, but which may save many homesteads and many 
lives by their disablement, and may help the success of more scientific 
warfare. 


The Christian Creed: its Theory and Practice. With a Preface 
on some Present Dangers of the English Church. By the 
Rev. Srantey Leatues, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 

In his preface Mr. Leathes deals chiefly with the development of 

Sacramentarianism in the Episcopal Church, the magnitude and peril 

of which he does not exaggerate. We accord also with both the equity and 

the necessity of his dictum. ‘Let us cast it out.’ No Church can permit 
its own dogmatic basis to be undermined or compromised by either super- 
stition or unbelief. ‘There is no intolerance in this. ‘The intolerance is in 

the intrusion of men who, refusing to accept the distinctive principles of a 

given Church, claim positions within it, and whatever advantage and in- 

fluence that gives them for propagating their treason to it. Every Church 
has a right to say, If you cannot accept our platform, common honesty 
demands that you do not claim our prerogatives. The practical difficulty 
is in enforcing this by any kind of legislation. The doubtful and contra- 
dictory standards of the Established Church give countenance to almost 
any form of doctrine, certainly to some of the most characteristic 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, while at the same time it is equally 
certain that its raison d’ctre is a protest against the very doctrines of 
Rome which some of its formularies countenance. The lamentable thing 
is the lack in so many good men of the sentiment of honour, which would 
impel withdrawal when the basis of agreement was consciously left. It 
goes ill with a Chureh when moral obligation is limited to legal possi- 
bility. Mr. Leathes rightly judges that only intelligent processes of 
understanding and belief can successfully oppose the errors of sacramen- 
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‘tarianism on the one side and of ritualism on the other. No man can be 
coerced into conviction. The only weapon against misbelief is truth, the 
only field of warfare the domain of argument. At the same time it is 

perfectly legitimate that when a man has departed from the platform of 

‘a Church he should be deprived of its emoluments. This is not either 
persecution of the man or intolerance of his opinions. It is simply recog- 
nizing his inability to comply with specified conditions of endowment. 
His opinion may be true, and that of his Church false: this makes no dif- 
ference in the equity of his deposition. It is not a question of the truth of 
doctrine, but simply of agreement in doctrine. Nonconformists who could 
not agree in the doctrine of the Established Church acted as all honour- 
able men should,— they abandoned its communion and emoluments. 
They did not feel justified in remaining in the Church, even for the purpose 
of effecting its reform. This battle is ever better fought without, on an 
unequivocal platform of independent conviction. Nothing hinders a good 
cause more, or is more humiliating, than the lack of a sentiment of high 
honour in respect of conformity. Nothing is baser than to remain within a 
Church for the avowed purpose of conforming its doctrine to our different 
convictions. My. Leathes’ sermons are on the clauses of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and in the course of his discussions he has occasion to touch om 
almost all the vital points of religious belief. We often, however, feel dis- 
appointment that he does not more directly meet the forms of modern 
questioning, pantheism, evolution, immortality, eternal duration of evil, 
a second probation, kc. These are in the air, and it is not sufficient to 
state truths related to them in older and normal forms. This Mr. Leathes 
does with much reverent freedom and reasonableness, and in a very intel- 
ligent and suggestive way, but we wish that he had discussed them with 
more frequent and direct reference to modern forms of objection and 
difficulty. We must content ourselves with this general reference, and 
forbear the discussion of special instances. 


Grounds of Christian Hope. A Sketch of the Evidences of 
Christianity. By Srantey Learnes, M.A. Religious 
Tract Society. 

The two great propositions which Professor Leathes sets himself to 
demonstrate are the unique character of the literature. upon which 
Christianity rests, involving its supernatural origin and authority; and the 
unique character of Jesus Christ, involving His supernatural incarnation 
and mission. These propositions establish presumptively the claims of 
Christianity to be a supernatural religious revelation from God. In con- 
ducting his argument, Professor Leathes compares the Christian claim with 
the claims of other religions, adduces with sufficient fulness the details of 
the positive evidence, and reaches his conclusions with careful and con- 
scientious reserve—in no instance affirming or presuming more than the 
evidence warrants. This also is mainly an argument from internal 
evidence, and in compass and ability, while necessarily suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, it is valuable and unanswerable. 
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The Religious Feeling. A Study for Faith. By Newman 
Smyru. Sampson Low and Co. 


The thoughts which give its value to this little work are not new, but 
they are here so arranged and applied as to open up for us fresh points 
of view of the first importance in the present stage of science and philo- 
sopby, and in their relation to religion. In his preface the author—in 
perfect accordance with what we have just stated—speaks of his book as 


’ exemplifying ‘a slight departure from the usual forms in which the 


evidences of faith are presented.’ He has been influenced by German 
idealism and English positivism, and in the study of modern German 
thought the ideas arose in his mind which ‘ enabled his own faith to 
survive,’ and which have since been found useful in arresting scepticism 
in others perplexed with ‘unwilling doubts.’ The foundation upon 
which the present superstructure has been built up is the feeling of 
absolute dependence which Schleiermacher was the first fully to set 
forth as of the essence of religion. This feeling is not a result of logic or 
a creation of our thinking, but precedes all our thinking as the funda- 
mental condition of our whole mental organization. ‘There is a strict 
analogy between the way in which we come to know the external world 
through the rudiments of sensation and the manner in which we recog- 
nize and realize the Divine presence in and through the higher feeling of 
our spirits. This feeling is the property of man as man, and hence reli- 
gion is universal, although it is possible so to train and develop one’s 
nature as to deaden the organ of faith, and thus shut out from our view 
realities which are nearer to us than even an external world. The mani- 
festation of this feeling of dependence is not at first complicated by moral 
or ethical elements, but these are afterwards found to be inseparably 
intertwined with it, so that the growth in the individual and in the whole 
yace of mankind of the idea of God is associated with the idea of that 
moral order of which He is the source. The spiritual perceptions that 
are evolved in and with the growth of ow sense of dependence provide 
materials for Reason, which by Reason are woven into conceptions. But 
on that account Reason has no more created in the human mind the idea 
of God than it has created the belief that we are sons and have fathers. 
‘ We exist in relationship to the Father. We come to ourselves in this 
Divine kinship. It is the truth of life into which we are born, and as 
the eye does not make the light in which it sees, neither does Reason 
makethe Truth in which it begins to distinguish realities.’ The religious 
consciousness is a historical growth which step by step evolves the ele- 
ments that lay latent within it, but which it never could have constructed 
if the materials had not been there. The process originates from the 
vague feelings of fear and wonder, but these are left behind as the know- 
ledge of God grows from less to more, until in the intuitions into which 
the religious feeling develops we have a fuller measure of the reality. 
There is room, therefore, for growth and progress in theology, because 
theology rests upon our knowledge of God, whom men ‘ feel after, if haply 
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‘they may find him.’ And that later product of modern thought, the idea 
of evolution, will be found to be in harmony with and to throw light upon 
our understanding of Divine things. We cannot follow Mr. Newman 
‘Smyth further, but we have said enough to indicate that this is a thought- 
ful little work, which will repay careful study. 


The History and Doctrines of Irvingism, or of the so-called 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. By Epwarp Miter, 
M.A., Vicar of Butler’s Marston. Two Vols. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


It is curiously significant that any one not an irvingite should deem it 
worth while to write two bulky volumes in polemical exposition of the 
history and doctrines of Irvingism. It is one thing to combat a mis- 
chievous delusion when it is in course of development, so as to save from 
its folly and loss as many as possible: it is another thing, after fifty years 
of failure, to enter upon a serious refutation of it. 

Every form of life is liable to fanatical aberrations, neither politics nor 
science excepted, but especially religious life, which has its mystical aber- 
rations in such movements as Swedenborgianism, its ethical aberrations 
in Mormonism, its ritual aberrations inthe tendency so named, its hierar- 
chical aberrations in Anglicanism, and its millenarian aberrations in many 
forms. Irvingism combines many of them. Its apostles and prophets 
represent a hierarchy of the loftiest pretensions; its ritual, sacramenta- 
rianism, and confession vie with those of the Anglican or of Rome ; while 
its expectation of the Second Advent, often, alas, disappointed during these 
fifty years, are strenuous as those of the most ardent millenarian. ‘What 
do you mean by the Second Advent?’ was asked of a young Oxford be- 
liever. ‘ Why just this. I have asked you to breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing, and it is more than probable that when you knock at the door there 
may be no one to answer or receive you; for we may all have been called 
away in the night, to meet the Lord in the air.’ The chief religious exer- 
cises of the sect are not the culture of the spiritual life, or evangelical 
missions to the sinful, but ‘rehearsing for the kingdom.’ Christ is less 
prominent than apostles, the religious life than dispensational wonders. 
Mr. Miller estimates that in Great Britain there are not more than five 
thousand seven hundred adherents, while all the world over they do not 
number more than ten or eleven thousand. Why then should he write so 
big a book in solemn refutation, and with such nervous apprelension, and 
with his own Church of England as the standard and test to which all 
the pretensions of Irvingism are to be brought? We venture to say that 
not a Protestant Nonconformist could be found who would have the 
serious patience to write such a book, or the serious apprehension to feel 
it necessary. Most sensible people regard Irvingism as relegated to the 
Museum of Theological Patents, a phenomenon curious rather than prac- 
tical. Mr. Miller seems to feel about it as some of his brethren feel about 
Plymouth Brethrenism, as if it especially imperilled the Church of England; 
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and we suppose it is true that nine-tenths of the converts of either are 
made from Episcopacy which is suggestive of a good deal. 

Here, however, we have two bulky polemical volumes, one devoted to 
a careful history of the movement, the other to a serious refutation of its 
doctrines. For those who care for either, the book will be a sufficient 
record and armoury. Most people, however, will be contented with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s life of Irving himself, although, as Mr. Miller shows, Irving can 
scarcely be regarded as the founder of Irvingism. Mr. Miller is not very 
orderly in his arrangement, and his constant interjection of points of 
refutation fidgets the realer. His book, however, may take its place as 
the record of one of the curious religious movements of our time, be, 
longing to the category of that of the Vifth Monarchy men, the Ana- 
baptists, and many more, of which every age furnishes some specimen. 


The Foregleams of Christianity. An Essay on the Religious 
History of Antiquity. By Caartes Renton Scorr. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


This is an amiable book, written by one who we should say isan amiable 
writer. In the preface he tells us it is his ambition to supplement the 
late Mr. Maurice’s teaching on ‘ The Religions of the World,’ and that is 
a task for which recent researches in many spheres, and the advances 
made by the science of religion, have paved the way. But we doubt 
if the progress will be made by following on the lines adopted by this 
writer, or if he has ever really understood the spirit and teaching of 
Mr. Maurice. The remarks which go to make up this work are, for the 
most part, all very true and interesting in their way; but they are all 
of them sufficiently familiar already, even in the connection in which 
they are placed before us here. That Christianity harmonizes, and alone 
explains, all the scattered gleams of truth that shone in the world before 
the coming of our Lord in ‘the fulness of time,’ and that it gathers into 
a focus all the moral and spiritual truths which man has ever dreamt of 
in his philosophies, is a truth so frequently repeated as to have become 
common-place. But neither Mr. Maurice nor any one who has drunk 
deeply of his spirit would find the fulfilment of the ‘ broken lights’ 
that pointed onwards to the one Person in whom truth is reconciled in 
any mere system of doctrinal dogmas, but rather in the living Person 
of Christ and the economy of Christian life which He founded. Mr. Scott, 
with his amiable feelings, sometimes puts the outward order for the 
inward spirit and essence. He shows this in his treatment of doctrines, 
but much more in his treatment of the clerical order. When a man ona 
presumed basis of induction from what is to be found in civilized countries 
in our own day attributes to the ‘clerical order’ a ‘divinely appointed ’ 
educational function, he either talks widely and at random, or he is the 
intellectual slave of a theological or ecclesiastical system. Certainly he 
can have few bonds of sympathy with Frederick Denison Maurice. The 
mutiplication of books without backbones, and offering a show of fecble 
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and flaccid eclecticism in place of thought, is not to be encouraged. To 
talk of the Board Schools of England as ‘ atheist schools,’ would not have 
heen very much in Mr. Maurice’s way. 


Letters to a Young Clergyman. By Joun C. Mitirr, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Canon Miller’s letters will commend themselves not more by their 
pertinence and wisdom than by their rare combination of long experience 
with brotherly suggestion and the absence of all assumption. The writer 
realizes very vividly the heart of a young minister in its sensitiveness as 
well as in its solicitudes. Experience sometimes brings a certain callous- 
ness, and generates an unconscious dogmatism, so that in charges and in 
manuals aged ministers speak to young ones ex cathedri—as if they 
were in possession of assured wisdom, and unquestionably equal to the 
solemn responsibilities from which their younger brethren shrink. Canon 
Miller is entirely removed from this. His long experience of ministezial 
work has only deepened his trembling sense of its responsibilities, and 
while he speaks with the wisdom that rightly-used experience gives, he 
speaks also with a gentleness, almost a diffidence, that must win a ready 
confidence. His letters embrace the usual range of homiletics. They are 
sagacious in their suggestions concerning the different departments of a 
minister’s work, and will be useful to ministers of other Churches besides 
his own, allowance being made for two or three distinctive questions— 
‘Surplice Duty,’ for example ; and yet read as ‘ an allegory,’ the exhorta- 
tion concerning ‘clean surplices’ and perfunctory offices may have its 
meaning. Clergymen may not be the only ministers needing Canon 
Miller’s homely advice, ‘ Avoid clerical flunkeyism.’ 


The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By 8. 
Barinc-Goutp, M.A. In Two Parts. Polytheism, and 
Monotheism, and Christianity. Rivingtons. 


This is a new edition of a somewhat curious book. We reviewed the 
tirst volume (and first part) on Heathenism and Monotheism when it 
appeared, and since then the second part, devoted to Christianity, has 
been given to the world. The two together are now brought out as a 
smaller and cheaper edition, and the preface to the second volume shows 
us the light in which his enterprize is regarded by the author. He there 
explains that the line of thought he has applied, first to Heathenism (or 
Polytheism as he now calls it) and then to Christianity, is regarded by him 
as in the nature of evidence of the truth of Christianity. The time for 
historical evidence is over, he says, and the Church of the future must 
establish its claims on the revelation that is in our own nature. Not that 
the revelation in Christianity is superfluous. So far from that, the author 
maintains stoutly that Christianity is the ‘ absolute religion ;’ but just be- 
cause it is that it must meet and satisfy the instincts and tendencies which 
God has implanted in our nature. Before we can put the matter to the test 
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we must first find what those religious instincts and tendencies of mankind 
ae. This Mr. Baring-Gould endeavours to do in the first part of his work, 
and in the second he proceeds to show how Christianity does meet and 
satisfy these wants and tendencies. We found traces in the first volume 
the influence of Comte, the second shows very marked traces of Hegel 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s characteristic in this work is that he endeavours to re- 
concile the abstract in thought and the concrete in historical existence and 
revelation, and that he does this by an appeal to reason. Hence the 
whole spirit and process of his demonstration is Hegelian. But that is 
only one side of it. On the other there is a decided tendency towards 
exalting the authoritative elements in tradition, and peculiar ideas about 
sacrifice lead to strange sacramentarian notions. We are not, therefore, 
so astonished as we might otherwise have been to find him drifted to very 
high Anglican ground, and, as a devout Anglican, denouncing the union of 
Church and State. The book, it will thus be seen, takes a very wide 
range and embraces a great diversity of topics. There is much in it that 
is ingenious, many things that are even original, and the writer has, to our 
thinking, got hold of a true idea, though he works it out too fancifully, 
Nevertheless, it is not a satisfying book. The critical faculty is through- 
out kept on the stretch, and the development of the constructive and 
purely rational stunts the receptive and religious. It is narrated of the 
German philosopher Fichte, when he was in the pride of his Wissenschafts- 
lehre, and expounding its principles—according to which all things were 
accounted for by the Hyo—to rapt audiences at Jena, that on one occasion he 
announced the subject of his next lecture in the blasphemous terms, ‘ To- 
morrow, gentlemen, I will create God.’ Mr. Baring-Gould is too anxious 
to ‘create’ his objects of worship, and the ‘ antinoziry atid Seif: 
construction is, we see, not so easily reconciled as ‘df the 
he deals with. It was kard to avoid reflecting, as we read -his vationeliz- 
ing expositions of the Incarnation and the Fer sonality of’ God, that whee 
there i is actual religious experience—where the life of Christ is ‘actually 
Jived—these ingenious and fanciful constructions will be superfluous, and 
where there is not that experience they will never supply it. As evidence, 
the historical testimony is to be preferred yet. 


Christian Politics. A Study of the Principles of Politics 
according to the New Testament. By the Rev. Junics 
Luoyp, M.A. George Bell and Sons. 


This little book contains what is evidently a series of sermons, 
preached by the author, who is incumbent of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Greenock, to his congregation. Although the subjects are as varied as 
the texts, they are all connected together by a unity of relation to a com- 
mon centre. The Christian commonwealth, the realization of the ideal 
of a Christian society on earth, and therefore the relations in which the 
Church stands to the world and is related to the State, is the central 
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idea of the whole of the sermons. Each of them is therefore illustra- 
tive of some special phase of what may be called ‘Christian Polities.’ 
Mr. Lloyd writes with point and clearness, and is evidently familiar with 
the thoughts of his own time. We may not always be able to agree with 
his views, but his style is as clear fas his matter. 


SERMONS. 


Sermons. By Tomas Arnoup, D.D., late Head Master of Rugby 
School, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. New Edition. Revised by his daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forster. 
Six Vols. (Longmans. Green, and Co). The republication of these 
famous sermons, with their respective prefaces and introductions, recalls 
some of the impressions made upon us thirty-five years ago, when the 
very name of Arnold was a talisman, when the healthy stimulating atmo- 
sphere that he breathed around him provided counteractive remedies for 
the sickening miasma of Tractarian theology, and braced the minds of 
men to discern the eternal truth of God, and to submit on lower grounds, 
but yet to submit to the law and order of society. There was no pessimism 
in Arnold, no morbid craving after the impossible, no raking in the pool 
of the third and fourth centuries for the Sun of Righteousness. He was 
fearless and large-hearted and sympathetic. He knew his own position 
quite as clearly as Mr. Percival or Dr. Newman did his, and his principles 
of criticism were applied with reverence equal to theirs. There are few 
of the old pamphlets or tracts of the controversy better worth a reperusal 
tha the preface-to the seventh volume of the series now before us, in which 
Dr. Arnold expdsbs the entire design of the Tractarian party, viz., to lift the 
Frankenstein of Apostolie Succession in the Chureh of England upon its 
legs Again, and thén to gelvatiize it into activity, and to represent the grace 
of God as dependent’or the administration of sacraments by those bishops 
and presbyters who believe themselves to possess the true succession. Dr. 
Arnold entirely refutes the theory, even on the ground taken by his oppo- 
nents. The first four volumes were published by Dr. Arnold himself; the 
last two were posthumous, selected from his MSS. by Mrs. Arnold and Dr. 
Stanley. They give us some idea of the marvellous influence of the 
man upon the remarkable audience to which for the most part they were 
addressed. Mr. Hughes has described the thrilling effect of these Sunday 
afternoon sermons in the old chapel at Rugby School, where the great 
preacher brought all the force of his nature and his large experience of 
life to bear upon the conscience of boys; where he kindled their enthu- 
siasm for righteousness, and exposed the meanness and selfishness which 
are fostered in hearts that refuse the light which Christ’s life and sacrifice 
pour upon our duties and our destinies. It was a new kind of preaching 
in those days. Texts striking and full of meaning were selected. Arnold 
did not manipulate or ‘ divide’ them into topics, or set himself to answer 
every objection which might be raised to the doctrine or the history, but. 
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he rushed to the real lesson, the practical principle underlying the Divine 
word. Sometimes from a text he would draw as from a quiver a whole 
shower of arrows, which he shot home to the heart and conscience. Still 
there was nothing morbid and no cant of a higher strain of sentiment than 
he was likely to find in his school. His mind was alive tothe most subtle 
phases of historic criticism then popular in Germany—he did not always 
seem to think that the truth of the narrative on which he commented had 
much to do with the reason of its presence in Holy Scripture. The volume 
of sermons which contains his celebrated discourse on the Interpretation 
of Scripture consists of strong, masculine treatment of nearly all the most 
difficult historical puzzles and perplexing passages of Scripture, and he 
revealed great moral power in his method of lifting them above pettifog- 
ging objections, of disdaining frivolous assault on their value, by driving 
their practical lesson home on the world, the Church, the school, the 
home. We see perpetually emerging his strong passion for the theory of 
the relation between the Church and the State, nay, rather the Divine 
union and ultimate identity of the two. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mrs. W. E. Forster for her able discharge of her filial task, and 
believe that this attractive edition of her father’s sermons will pre- 
vent the present generation from losing the memory of one of the 
noblest, holiest, purest, healthiest teachers of the present century. 
——The Fight of Faith. Sermons Preached on various Occasions. By 
the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. Second Edition. (Henry 8S. King 
and Co.) ‘The sheer intellectual force, and fearless human breadth and 
sympathy of Mr. Brooke, will always secure for his productions a re- 
spectful and appreciating perusal. He has always oscillated between the 
religious preacher and the social or literary lecturer, and, as indicated in 
this volume, the latter increasingly predominates over the former. We do 
not mean that the topics selected are exceptional. The religious teacher 
cannot advance too far into any domain of life. No distinction is more 
pernicious than that between things secular and things sacred. We refer 
rather to the spirit that imbues the preaching, and the motives whereby 
itis enforced. Let inquiries of the things of common life be but rested 
upon the great evangelical principles of Christianity, and we approach 
our ideal of what preaching should be. It is in the nearer approach to the 
level of the social reformer that we think Mr. Brooke’s preaching dete- 
riorates. Every volume of Mr. Brooke’s is full of strong, manly, cogent 
thoughts and things, as also of earnest religious meanings, and this is no 
exception. We only urge that ‘Christ crucified’ is still ‘the wisdom and 
the power of God,’ even when dealing with the most transient forms of 
modern thought and life.—— The Life of Christian Consecration. 
Sermons preached at Leicester. By ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, B.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The characteristics which commended Mr. 
Mackennal’s former volume of sermons will bespeak favour for this—a 
broad human sympathy, an independent and unconventional method, 
spiritual penetration, and cogent, practical application. Mr. Mackennal 
never soarsinto the imaginative or rhetorical domain of the orator, but he 
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is always fresh in form and weighty in matter, and produces effects of a 
much higher religious value than mere oratory can. He walks firmly 
the common levels of religious life, and touches wisely and with the hand 
of a master its common experiences. While the friends at Leicester whom 
he has left will specially value this volume as a memorial of the able 
teacher they have lost, its wise, holy, and important lessons will com- 
mend it strongly to all who value the healthy nurture of the religious 
life. Here are thirteen discourses of which any Church might well be 
proud.——-Faith in God. Sermons. By the late Rev. James Hamitron, 
M.A., Cockpen. Edited by Rev. ScrymGrour, Glasgow. 
(T. and T. Clark.) Mr. Hamilton was a Free Church minister at Cock- 
pen, who died at a comparatively early age, and from Mr. Scrymgeour’s 
memoir would seem to have been conscientious and devout, and to have 
had considerable independence and strength of thought. The sermons them- 
selves evince this, although they scarcely justify the superlative eulogies 
of his biographer. Perhaps we can scarcely judge the preacher from the 
sermons, which seem to be only summaries of what was spoken. As 
they are, however, they are far above the average of printed sermons.—— 
Week-day Evening Addresses. Delivered in Manchester. By ALEx- 
ANDER MactarEN, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Eighteen short sermons 
charged with the emotional and religious power which gives Dr. Maclaren 
his pre-eminent place among living preachers. Every sentence tells. The 
whole man preaches, and his preachings touch and lift all that is best in 
us.—The Gospel of Forgiveness. A Series of Discourses. By Rosert 
S. CanpuisH, D.D. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.) We very gladly 
welcome an additional volume of discourses culled from the manuscripts 
of the late Dr. Candlish. As we have read them, our admiration has been 
kindled afresh at the virile force, the acute perception, the skilful use, the 
practical cogent purpose of the preacher. Every sentence has a meaning ; 
every section is carefully and skilfully built into the structure of the ser- 
mon; every thought rests on a profound philosophy of Christ’s mediatorial 
work. We may, on some minor points, differ from the conceptions of Dr. 
Candlish, but the broad outlines of his Evangelical faith are, we think, 
irrefragable if the New Testament is to be accepted as our authority for 
the meaning of Christ’s mission. The sermons are in every way masterly. 
——Sermons et Homélies. Par Ernest Duompres, Pasteur de I’Eglise 
Réformée de Paris. Premiére et Deuxiéme Séries. Paris: Grossart. 
Monsieur Dhombres is senior pastor of the central Protestant parish of 
Paris, to which belong the churches of the Oratoire du Louvre and Saint- 
Esprit. These two series of sermons are marked by lucidity of style, by 
fidelity to the great truths of the gospel, and by devout earnestness of 
address. As models of chaste and elegant composition, they will afford to 
English readers an admirable study of the French language. Those who 
desire to obtain a glimpse of religious life and teaching across the 
Channel will find these volumes full of suggestive interest. 
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